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PREFACE TO NEW EDITION 


In the few months which have elapsed since the 
publication of the first edition of my book, much 
new information has been received, not only from 
areas where the crudest forms of slavery are known to 
prevail, but from territories where nobody thought 
it existed. Moreover, additional evidence as to 
numbers seems to point to the total number of 
“property owned” slaves being considerably in 
excess of my estimate of 4,000,000 persons. 

I have added to this new edition a supplemental 
chapter which contains some of the most recent 
facts on the subject of this book. 


KATHLEEN SIMON. 








PREFACE 


Most of us tend to regard the subject of Slavery and 
the Slave Trade as the topic of certain black pages 
of past history which have now been definitely 
turned. We think of these horrors as a stain which 
has been removed—as unhappy far-off things of 
long ago, in contrast with the conditions of the more 
enlightened age in which we happen to live. We 
take pride in the work which the Abolitionists accom- 
plished, and trust that if we had lived in their time, 
we would have supported the righteous cause of 
which they were the champions. But, to most of us, 
the subject is one which rouses a merely historical 
interest. The object of my wife’s book is to direct 
public attention to the survival of various forms of 
chattel slavery in the world to-day ; to map out the 
areas chiefly affected and to tabulate the information 
relating to each. It is an appeal to this generation 
to complete the work so nobly begun by Wilberforce 
and Clarkson. It seeks to substitute for historical 
complacency a stimulus to fresh action. For, just 
as Lincoln declared that a nation cannot be half free 
and half slave, so in the new international order the 
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liberties which some communities enjoy make it 
intolerable that there should be men, women and 
little children of other races who are still in actual 
bondage. 

The new crusade is being carried on under very 
different conditions from the old. Wilberforce and 
his friends were working to convert public opinion 
to the view that Slavery was an evil and unnecessary 
institution, and to secure a change in British law 
which, once it was made, would be enforced without 
question by our own Courts. The modern problem 
is not national but international. The new task is 
not to convince enlightened men and women that 
Slavery is a monstrous and hideous thing, but that 
it still prevails over large portions of the earth, and 
that it can be swept away by the leadership and the 
pressure of the League of Nations, And in pursu- 
ing this new crusade, there is one feature of the 
situation which gives special ground for hope. It 
is the immensely increased sensitiveness of each 
part of the world to what is going on elsewhere. 

Contrast the callous indifference of earlier times. 
The chateaux of Touraine were often the homes 
of men and women of exceptional culture and feel- 
ing, yet at Loches through the thickness of a wall 
was the dungeon of Ludovic Sforza or the cage of 
Cardinal Balue, and Mary Queen of Scots, not yet 
eighteen years of age, stood at the side of Catherine 
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de’ Medici and witnessed the massacre at Amboise. 
It seems incredible to-day that so little time should 
have elapsed since public executions were a holiday 
spectacle. We now prefer that unpleasant things 
should happen at a distance. But even distance is 
ceasing to provide a screen. ‘‘ Delhi is far off,” ran 
the Indian proverb, but now we know that the wire- 
less wave travels fast enough to put a girdle round 
the earth seven times in a single second. And once 
the inhumanity of Slavery as_practised_to-day_in 
distant parts of the earth is, as the saying is, “‘ brought 
home,” the conscience of the world, working through 
the instrument of international action, will not rest 
until it be ended. 














JOHN SIMON. 
FrirTwEtt Manor, 
August 1929. 


AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


Tue study of Slavery as it exists to-day reveals a 
most poignant tragedy. When I began the task of 
preparing this book, I knew more or less vaguely 
that it would involve telling the story of the suffer- 
ings of some millions of slaves in the more backward 
areas of the world. As the ever-growing mass of 
material has passed before me, the impression of the 
immensity and urgency of the problem became 
deeper. I felt that it should be brought home to 
_ civilised humanity everywhere, what it means for a 
human being to be a mere property—a property to 
be raided, to be tortured, to be sold in the market. 
to the highest bidder. I was impelled to write this \ 
book as a duty to my own conscience, as an appeal } 
© all I can reach—and in the hope that this survey 

y do something to raise up liberators for the | 
illions of slaves in the world to-day. 

‘In the task upon which I have been engaged I 
have been supported by the ungrudging efforts of 
devoted colleagues. But the burden of preparation 
in detail has been fully shared with me by my friend 
Mr. John H. Harris. I am indebted to Mr. Charles 
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Roberts and Mr. Travers Buxton, Mr. F. Perrot and 
several other friends, for reading through the MSS. 
and making valuable suggestions. 

I now ask every reader to consider carefully and 
impartially the facts set out in these pages, and then 
to ask the simple question: ‘‘ What can I do to 
help to set these millions of slaves free from their 
soul-destroying, body-destroying bondage ? ” 


After this book had gone to the printers, a piece 
of news reached this country which once again 
shows how potent is the force of public opinion in 
urging slavery reform. 

The Times of October 25th contains a telegra 
from Hong Kong announcing that the Secretary o 
State for the Colonies (Lord Passfield) has directed tha 
the registration of Mui T’sai should now be enforced 

This, then, is the answer, so long awaited, to th 
question asked on page 113 of this book. Th 
Times telegram adds that a further Bill relating t 
Mui Tsai is being introduced into the Legislativ 
Council of Hong Kong for the purpose of bringin 
to an end as soon as possible the present system 
Much will depend upon the regulations now mad 
and upon the vigour with which the new law is en 
forced. But the Government is to be congratulate 
on making a new effort to end an ancient wrong. 


K. S. 
October 26, 1929. 
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THE CRY OF THE SLAVES 


THERE are certainly in the world to-day at least 
4,000,000 slaves. There are probably many more ; 
their number may even exceed 6,000,000. But in 
any case, the minimum number of 4,000,000 persons, 
held in bondage as a saleable property, is estab- 
lished by trustworthy evidence. The cry of these 
slaves—the more pathetic because it is so largely 
inarticulate—comes ringing across the sandy deserts 
and over the ocean waves to civilisation. It is a 
cry for just one thing—Liberty ! 

What, it will be asked, is meant nowadays, in the 
twentieth century, by “‘ Slavery’? Whether we 
are discussing slave-owning, slave-trading or slave- 
raiding, slavery means now, as always, that the 
Person affected is no longer a free man or a free 
woman, but just a Property. 

Slavery is so little understood among the free 
Peoples of the West, that the public is often incredu- 
lous when attempts are made to bring the facts 
to its notice, 

Since the days when Admiral Hawkins in the Jesus 
of Lubeck sailed from West Africa to America with 
Pitiable cargo of human flesh, social changes 
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have been so profound that there are people in this | 
generation who scarcely believe that slave- trading | 


ever took " took pla ace at all under British administration. 


Systems of slavery flourish in many parts of 


the world to-day, and may vary from the domestic 
institution which obtains in certain parts of China 
to the forms of servitude to be found on the 
borders and in the heart of Abyssinia, in the 
Hinterland of Arabia, in the remote parts of the 
Sahara, and on the shores of the Persian Gulf. But 
however widely the forms taken by the iniquity) 
may vary, there is one feature which all shades of 
slavery have in common-—the individual ceases_to| 
possess the rights of a human being and _ becomes 
a property. Whether the number of slaves to-day 
be 4,000,000 or 6,000,000, all these slaves are sale- 
able property, and as such can never possess the! 
right either to act as they like, or to control the 
movements of their own intimate relationships. 
The husband may be sold and parted from his wife 
or the wife from the husband ; the mother has no 
right to control the movements of her children 
these, being a property, are not under the custod 
or guardianship of the parent, but are at the absolut 
disposal of the owner of the property. Slaver 
ignores the intimate ties of motherhood and father 
hood, and not only claims, but enforces the righ 
to break up families, and to sell separately father 
mother and children in the best market. 

The free man, even amongst primitive peopl 
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is entitled to his due share of the God-given gifts 
of land and water. He may fish in the waters of 
his own country ; he may roam the forests in search 
of oil-bearing or edible nuts; he may plant and 
reap crops of cocoa, coffee and sugar ; he may buy 
and sell in his own interests; he may defend his 
. rights before the native councils. But the slave is 
a property, not a person, and all these rights have 
been taken from him—upon the brow of these 
millions of slaves there has been branded the mark 
of private property. 

Apologists for slavery sometimes tell us that, 
after all, the systems that still exist are patriarchal 
institutions as dear to the slaves as to the owners. 
People who, having no first-hand knowledge, may 
be inclined to listen to such soothing assurances, 
should realise that every system of slavery, whether 
mild or extreme, to-day produces, as I shall show, 
its crop of tragedies. There is the tragedy of run- 
away slaves, the efforts made to purchase freedom, 
slaves begging to Government officials for liberty, 
and haunting stories from every land where slavery 
“lurks, of fathers appealing against separation from 
their families, of mothers imploring rulers to inter- 
vene and save their children from being sold away 
from them. One of the most terrible incidents in 

€ struggle to abolish slavery in the Sierra Leone 

Fotectorate was a case which came before the 

Overnor of the Colony, where a slave, sentenced 

return to his master, hanged himself rather than 
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return to his owner. The overwhelming accumula- 
tion of evidence in illustration of every one of these 
chapters of misery gives the lie, direct and emphatic, 
to the comfortable theory that the slaves do not 
object to their bondage. One is reminded of the 
plea of the fox-hunter, that on the whole the fox 
rather enjoys the prospect of being torn to pieces 
by the hounds. 

The dividing line, clear cut and sharp, between 
slavery and “systems akin to slavery” is, then, 
this question of ‘‘ property right,” the acid test 
being whether the person is a mere saleable pro- 
perty or a human being, possessing the free choice 
of the disposal of his person, his labour, and the 
maintenance of freedom for his wife and his off- 
spring. In 1925 the League of Nations grasped 
this distinction quite clearly, and decided after 
prolonged debate that what was most needed a 
the present time was an international definition o 
what constituted slavery, which would allow of nd 
ambiguity in the future. Thus it came about tha 
the international starting-point of the new effor 
for the abolition of slavery was the declaration b 
the League of Nations, to be found in the firs 
Article of the new Slavery Convention,’ that : 

“‘ Slavery is the status or condition of a person ove 
om any or all of the powers attaching to the right o 
\ ownership are exercised.” 
In short, a slave is a property ! 
1 See Appendix No. I. 
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When one reviews the whole field of slavery 
to-day, and the public attitude towards it, one 
cannot fail to be impressed with the fact, that whilst 
every one agrees that slave-raiding and _ slave- 
trading are crimes to be universally detested and 
condemned, there is a widespread tolerance of 
the ownership of slaves. Happily, this public 
tolerance of the institution is held almost exclusively 
either by those whose consciences have never been 
roused by contact with the facts, or by those who 
possess some vested interests in the institution. 
All our Colonial administrators who have been 
brought into close contact with the evils of the 
institution of slavery unhesitatingly condemn_it. 
Lord Lugard thus characterises the moral and 


economic evils which attend the practice of 
slavery : 





“ However inevitable in the earliest stages of develop- 
ment the institution of slavery may be, its moral results 
are undeniably disastrous. To the slave-owners the 
exercise of despotic power, without external check, in all 
the relations of daily life is demoralising. Self-control 
18 weakened, susceptibility to flattery, harshness, or even 
Cruelty, as well as immorality, are encouraged, and in- 
dolence, with a contempt for industry, becomes natural. 

To the slave the effect is hardly less demoralising. 
He is deprived of the dignity of manhood. He is without 
- Fesponsibility and without incentive to work other than 
the fear of punishment. His status approximates to that 
of his master’s cattle. 


By perpetuating the institution of slavery the African 
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is denied the opportunity of rising to a higher plane of 
individual and corporate responsibility and progress in 
social life. 

Slavery as an institution is essentially bad, demoralis- 
ing to the master, and debasing to the slave, whom (except 
in rare instances) it robs of ambition, initiative, and 
responsibility. It is economically bad, for the freeman 
does more work than the slave, who, moreover, is in- 
different to the productivity of the soil and careless of 
posterity.” } 


The late Lord Cromer, the maker of modern 
Egypt, was no less emphatic, for, as he said : 


“If the utility of the Soudan, considered on its own 
productive and economic merits, is not already proved 
to the satisfaction of the world—if it is not already clear 
that the re-occupation of the country has inflicted, more 
perhaps than any other event of modern times, a deadly 
blow to the abominable traffic in slaves, and to the 
institution of domestic slavery, which is only one 
degree less hateful than that traffic—it may confidently 
be asserted that we are on the threshold of convincing 
proof.” ? 


I ask my readers, quite simply and confidently, 
to support the view that slavery, whatever form it 
takes—whether slave-owning, slave-trading or slave- 
raiding—is a crime against the human race. I ask 
them to accept the general principle expressed with 
memorable eloquence by Jefferson, namely : 





1 Cmd. 3020, p. 29, quoting from The Dual Mandate, by Si 
Frederick Lugard. 
2 Africa: Slave or Free?, p. 68. 
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‘“S We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to 
secure these rights, Governments are instituted among 
Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. That whenever any Form of Government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the 
People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on such principles 
and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. .. .””1 


Do we indeed hold that “all men are created 
equal ”’—endowed by the Creator with an inalien- 
able right to Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness? If we do, then we are bound to adopt, as 
the only logical and humane application of the 
Principle to the facts of slavery in the modern 
world, the official commitment of the League of 
Nations, viz. “The total abolition of slavery in all 
its forms.” 


* Extract from “The Declaration of Independence,” July 4, 
1776 





THE SLAVES OF ABYSSINIA 


Wuatever slavery is in other parts of the earth, in 
Abyssinia it exists in every one of its varied forms. 
In this remote and little known country in North 
East Africa, slavery covers a wide variety of servi- 
tude, from that of the little household slaves of the 
Christian priests to the wretched mutilated boys 
and girls who are carried across the sea and sold 
in the slave-markets of Arabia; from the “ long 
line ” of slaves carrying gifts from hospitable rulers 
of Abyssinia to passing visitors, to the suffering 
gang yoked and chained together, and driven by 
the crack of the whip through the country or to the, 
coast ports for sale as human merchandise ; from| 
the slave community of a village, whose tasks are] 
limited to the social requirements of the community, 
to the conditions that exist along the borders of. 
the provinces or neighbouring territories—condi-| 
tions which a British Foreign Office paper has| 
described as “hell,” But everywhere and in all 
circumstances 6f the slave life of Abyssinia, the| 
condition of property is the dominating fact. AJ 
ruler in Abyssinia will give away his property toj 
another, or sell his property, or destroy his property 


—as regardless of family ties or of suffering as h 
8 
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is of the cruelties which, as every traveller tells, are 
inflicted upon the pack-animals along the un- 
developed roads and tracks of the Abyssinian 
Hinterland. 

The existence in Abyssinia of slavery in every 
form is no longer denied. Few months pass.without 
some pitiable addition being made to our rapidly 
growing knowledge of the tragedy of slave-owning 
in this wonderfully interesting country. The 
volume of evidence is substantial ; it comes from 
four main sources. 

In the first place there is the picturesque, but 
none the less convincing, material published by 
travellers who have visited Abyssinia. Next come 
the Government White Books and similar Govern- 
mental publications of different countries whose 
official relations with Abyssinia necessarily lead to 
diplomatic despatches and reports. Thirdly, there 
are the completely impartial reports issued by the 
League of Nations. Finally comes the open and 
unashamed admission made by the Abyssinian 
, 4uthorities, that slavery is not only tolerated, but 
8 an accepted and (as they contend) a necessary 
stitution throughout the territories of this great 
Country,—a country that covers an area as large as 
France, Italy and Greece combined. 

Abyssinia is, I suppose, the strangest and most 
Picturesque territory in the whole African con- 
nent. Whether one looks at it from the stand- 
Point of its physical features, or from that of its 











' people and the Abyssinian country dominates the 
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medizval institutions, or thinks of the homed 
surroundings and circumstances of its interesting 
people, a kindly feeling towards the Abyssiniar 


sad picture of its servile conditions. Slavery is se 
interwoven in the warp and woof of Abyssinian 
life, that the conviction grows that Abyssinia wil 
only be able to free herself from the shackles o 
this institution by the aid of the generous co-opera 
tion of nations who seek not their own advantage 
but aim at building up the State of Ethiopia rathe 
than pursuing the policy of dividing the countr 
into spheres of “ national influence ” which would 
be certain to lead to international complications. 

In his excellent book! on Abyssinia, Mr. C. F 
Rey devotes a chapter to the history of the nation 
based, as he says, largely upon material provided 
by Mr. Philip Zaphiro, C.M.G., Oriental Secre 
tary to the British Legation in Abyssinia. Fro 
this historical chapter I have ventured to make 
summary of Abyssinian history. It covers a period 
of over 6000 years, and includes the names of 31 
sovereigns. ‘The story of Abyssinia falls inte 
five parts. 

First, there is the purely legendary portion cover 
ing some 3500 years, up to the advent of the Quee: 
of Sheba, and the ascent to the throne of her so 
Menelik 1., whose father, it is claimed, was Kin 
Solomon. 

1 In the Country of the Blue Nile, chap. xxvi. 
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The second part of the story of Abyssinia covers 
a period of nearly 1300 years, from the accession 
of Menelik 1. in 982 B.c., and the introduction of 
Judaism, to the advent of Christianity in Abyssinia 
early in the fourth century. 

The third period covers a little over 600 years, 
during which time the rulers of Abyssinia were 

Christians. This period closed with an internal 
revolution, fomented by the Jewish rulers of that 
part of the country and people which had not 
become converted to Christianity. Following this 
revolution there was an usurping dynasty, which 
held power for 300 years, a period that may be 
regarded as the fourth part of the story, after 
which the ancient dynasty was restored and re- 
mains in power until to-day. 

This, the fifth or most modern part of Abyssinian 
history, which dates from about A.D. 1260, covers 
€vents which are capable of more or less exact 

. historical statement. 

Mr. Rey points out that earlier statements as to 
dates and facts in Abyssinian history must be re- 
8arded as being somewhat legendary. As he says 
mM this interesting chapter, it is difficult to 
determine 


iii . . . 
which of the two sections of the list we are con- 


Sidering may be regarded as the more fascinating 
Story, the old legendary period of semi-fiction or the 
More modern epoch of sober fact. Both are full of 
Tomance, of strife, of seemingly impossible happen- 
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ings, of heroic figures, of reverses of fortune. of glo 
and disaster.”’ 1 


The governing authorities of Abyssinia are to-day, 
firstly, the Empress, now in retirement, the King, 
Ras Tafari, and the Ministers and Provincia 
Governors. The next most important element 1 
the realm is the Church. Beneath these is the 
mass of the people, the Abyssinians themselves ; 
in point of fact, the Government of Abyssinia is 
an absolute monarchy, and its social system a 
feudal one, based on serfdom and slavery. Ras 
Tafari, the ruler, appears to be an autocrat, whose 
activities are only limited by the exigencies of 
political and theological circumstances. 

The population of Abyssinia, like much else 1 
that country, is only a matter of conjecture. Whethe 
there are eight millions, or ten millions, or fiftee 
millions of people, nobody knows, but it is pro 
bably safe to put the population at something 
like 10,000,000, and it seems certain that, so fat 
as rough estimates can be made, the slave popu 
lation exceeds 2,000,000, and indeed, one reliable 
authority states that 2,000,000 is a very moderaté 
estimate. The actual Abyssinian population, tha 
is, Abyssinians properly so-called, numbers les 
than 4,000,000, and occupies less than one-thiré 
of the whole country, the remainder being composed 
of the Galla,and other African tribes. 


1 In the Country of the Blue Nile, p. 238. 
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‘Towering over the heads of this mass of illiterate 
peasant peoples are the great Rasses. First in 
order comes the “ Conquering Lion of Judah,” 
the King, Ras Tafari; but Ras Tafari knows only 
too well that there are other Rasses in Abyssinia, 
who are always ready to remind him that they are 
rulers who claim to be as powerful as himself. 
Then there is the Empress Zauditu, who remains 
always in the background as the daughter of the 
great Menelik 1., and as such is the ‘head of a 
powerful party. ‘Then comes Ras Hailu of Gojjam, 
Ras Guksah, chief of Amhara, Ayalu, of the moun- 
tain regions of Simien, Gabra Salassy of Tigre, 
and Ras Kassa of Shoa. Away South is the re- 
doubtable Balcha, holding his territory on the 
direct authority of the late Menelik, the iron ruler 
of a population of many thousands, who seems to 
care little or nothing for edicts which may be 
issued by Ras Tafari far away in Addis Ababa. 

Recent travellers draw for us entrancing pictures 
of the countries ruled by these Rasses. We obtain 
glimpses of almost every period of history, jostled 
together in an absorbing medley. The traditions 
of King Solomon are the present-day memory of 
every household ; the military array of the Crusaders 
in Palestine is still to be seen parading in the martial 
accoutrements of the Hinterland Rasses. On the 
hills of Gondar stands out against the sky-line the 
aunt witness of Portuguese missionary zeal of the 

Seventeenth century—a magnificent citadel domi- 
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nating the region for miles around, with its towers 
its keep, its dungeons, where lions were once kep 
for the amusement of the Christian Commander 
Back in Addis Ababa, the capital, modern invention 
and ancient tradition are inextricably mingled ¢ 
the Ford car disputes the rights of a metalled road 
with a variegated crowd of pack-animals, military 
commanders, Christian and Mohammedan, slaves 
diplomatic representatives, merchants of all nations 
One is familiar with evasions, excuses, and eve 
denials of the existence of slavery in other territories 
of the world. Not so in Abyssinia. It is admitted 
that slavery exists everywhere in the country 
indeed it is openly asserted that the whole economie 
structure of the country reposes on slave-owning 
Ras Tafari, the mouthpiece for the time being o 
the great Rasses of Abyssinia, has frankly admitted 
all this and a great deal more. But he contends 
quite truly, that he is incapable at present of deal 
ing single-handed with the situation, and that, with 
the best of intentions, it will take him years t 
abolish even slave-dealing, much less slave-owning, 
What Ras Tafari appears incapable of recognising 
is that it is perfectly useless to attempt to put dows 
slave-dealing until slave-owning is abolished. 
There is one drawback in dealing with slave 
in Abyssinia, namely, that probably the mog 
authoritative document on the whole subject 
withheld from the public. In 1922 the Leagu 
of Nations decided to embark upon its enqui 
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into the whole question of slavery. As the out- 
come of this enquiry an Expert Commission was 
created, composed of eminent Colonial and other 
authorities. No one would deny that the member 
_ of this Commission who was in every way the best 
equipped in knowledge and experience to deal 
with the question of slavery was Lord Lugard, 
/and to him was given the task of preparing a 
Memorandum upon slavery in Abyssinia. Those 
of us who are familiar with the industry and care 
which Lord Lugard devotes to any task which he 
undertakes, were not surprised to learn that this 
Memorandum was regarded by his colleagues as 
an extremely able document, but alas! for some 
reason best known to the Commission itself— 
- which of course it is not possible for me to discuss 
7—it was decided that a Memorandum of this 
character could not be issued in full to the public. 
But though the text of Lord Lugard’s Memo- 
_fandum is not available, a careful scrutiny of the 
, Minutes of the Slavery Commission discloses some 
of the contents of this remarkable document. Lord 
Lugard first drew attention to the capture by 
FHM. Cornflower in 1922 of a dhow, on board of 
Which were discovered 26 Abyssinian slaves. He 
then proceeded to emphasise the terms of the 
dict which Ras Tafari issued in 1923, under 
Which slave-dealing was subjected to heavy penalties. 
ter on, however, Ras Tafari issued another Edict, 
Under which (a) all children were to be born free 
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and (6) all slaves were to be given their freedo 
seven years after the death of their master. Lord 
Lugard seems to have pointed out (what must b 
obvious to every one) the extreme probability tha 
the latter part of this last Article would be entirely 
ineffective in practice. In any case it is clear 
as indeed Ras Tafari had himself admitted—tha 
any such plan would take many years to mature 
Lord Lugard went on to deal with a docume 
issued by the French Government, in which it wa 
stated that the indictment of slavery in Abyssinia, 
drawn up by British travellers and published if 
the Westminster Gazette (from which I shall quote 
“is unfortunately substantially true.” The Frenck 
Government had expressed the opinion, as Lor¢ 
Lugard points out, that, 


“* so long as certain of the higher chiefs indulge in sla 
raids, in order, as they pretend, to put down rebellion 
or punish refusals to pay taxes . . . the evil may becom 
less but it will not disappear.” } 


Then Lord Lugard made the formidable stateme 
that 


“There is reliable evidence of recent date that mam! 
thousands of slaves (an estimate which appears to b 
trustworthy says 10,000) are brought by Abyssinia 
traders to the north-western districts, where slaves a 
purchasable at any time in the markets.” ? 





1 C. 426. M. 157. 1925. VI. p. 104. 
3 C. 426, M. 157. 1925. VI. p. 105. 
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Perhaps the most disquieting feature of Lord 
Lugard’s Report is his conclusion as to the real 
basis of slave-owning as a property in Abyssinia, 
namely, that it is an integral part of the religion of 
| the country. For he states that opposition to the 
abolition of slavery ‘“‘ comes principally from the 
priesthood, which considers itself the guardian of 
the Mosaic law and regards slavery as an institution 
decreed by Jehovah.” Abolitionists have therefore 
to reckon not merely with a system of slavery upon 
which the economic life of the country depends, 
but one which is interwoven not only with the 
social customs but with the religious convictions 
of the people. Lord Lugard does not minimise 
the gigantic nature of the task before the League of 
Nations, for he says : 


“ The attempt to abolish property in slaves, and to carry 
out the terms of the Edict, must involve a complete 
change in the social life of the people of Abyssinia. This 
in any country would be strongly opposed by the owners 
of slaves... . That there will be fierce opposition to 
the enforcement of the Edict is beyond all possibility of 
doubt, and it is well known that in Abyssinia this opposi- 
Hon will be practically universal. ‘ We will die rather 


than give up our slaves,’ a chief is reported to have said 
to a European.” 1 


What is known of the contents of the Lugard 
“memorandum will give some indication of the value 
Which attaches to the full Report. It seems un- 






* C. 426. M. 157. 1925. VI. pp. 105-6. 
B 
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fortunate that the complete text has never been 
published. 

While the enquiry was being carried out by the 
League of Nations, Sir Eric Drummond received 
an interesting Memorandum on slavery which in- 
cluded some striking facts, given on the authority 
of the French Government, of the existence of 
slavery in different forms in Abyssinia. The 
French Government stated that there are two 
customary methods of obtaining slaves in Abyssinia. 
Some are carried off by Mussulman slave-dealers, 
but, said the French Government, 2 number of 
slaves are handed over to the higher Abyssinian’ 
authorities by minor native chiefs, in payment of 
taxes. In the case of the Mussulman traders, the} 
transaction is nearly always secret, and is generally 
“concealed under the fiction of a gift.” At the 
time the French Memorandum was prepared, it 
was believed that open slave-markets were dis- 
appearing, but the French Government said, 
quoting M. Montandon, that Djimma and 
Goreh are still the starting-points of convoys of 
slaves for the interior and the coast. As to the 
destination of the slaves, the French Government 
remarked : 


“‘ Not all the slaves in the countries mentioned above 
are sent to the court or to the chiefs or’soldiers of Shoa. 
Some of them, generally of the Goreh tribe, are sent to 
Tigre, and particularly to Wollo by conductors of caravans 
coming from these districts with loads of salt to the 
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Western Galla territories. Still more take the road 
eastwards and are embarked for Arabia.” 

‘“‘ These caravans, of which Montandon (who met one 
at Mocha) has left us a description, follow special tracks 
in order to avoid Abyssinian posts, or else travel by 
night. They proceed towards the districts of Tomuga 
or Erkeh, which have always harboured this traffic, and 
from there they go to various points on the coast across 
Haussa, whose Sultan is in league with the slave merchants. 
The unfortunate slaves thus brought from overseas chiefly 
consist of young women intended for Arabian harems 
and young men, who in former times were subjected to 
emasculation before embarkation.” } 


The French Government concluded its Memo- 
randum as follows : 


“On November gth, 1918, an imperial decree was 
issued expressly drawing attention to Menelik’s decrees 
on the prohibition of the sale and purchase of slaves, 
and two slave-dealers were caught in the act and hanged 
at Addis Ababa in July 1922. Nevertheless, so long as 
certain of the higher chiefs indulge in slave raids in order, 
as they pretend, to put down rebellion or punish refusals 
to pay taxes, so long as others at Addis Ababa itself 
accept or bestow gifts of slaves, and so long as leading 
Abyssinians do not liberate their slaves in their own life- 
time, thus setting an example to all, the evil may become 
less, but will not disappear.” # 





it is well known that the Italian Government 
8 In possession of a good deal of information 


2 A. 18, 1923. VI. pp. 10 and 11. 
? A. 18. 1923. VI. p. 11. 
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bearing on the conditions of slavery in and aroun 
' Abyssinian territories. It was reported to th 
League of Nations that Italian Consuls are activ 
in their endeavours to secure the liberty of an 
captive slaves passing through territories under 
the influence of the Italian Government. Durin 
the consideration of slavery by the League o 
Nations, Signor Mussolini’s Government drew th 
attention of Sir Eric Drummond to a raid on a 
slave caravan, which had taken place within the 
knowledge of Italian officials. This raid was only 
typical of a number of similar incidents, and reveals 
in several ways the cruelty involved in slave-raiding 
and slave-trading. In the despatch from the Italian 
Government to Sir Eric Drummond, which I quote 
in full below, the picture is drawn for us of 
wretched gang of 150 slaves being driven to a 
coast port by brutalised slave-dealers, when sud 
denly a rival body swoops down upon the miser 
able caravan, and in the bloody fray which the 
takes place, some thirty of the wretched slaves 
incapable of defending themselves, are killed an 
mutilated. 

Signor Salandra’s letter is but one of th 
many written accounts of the effects of th 
slave-raiding and slave-trading which take plac 
as an integral part of the system of slave-owning) 
in Abyssinia : 
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Signor Salandra to the Secretary-General 
“ Geneva, September 8th, 1923. 


Sir,—With reference to my Note of September 5th, 
1923, I am instructed by the Italian Government to 
request you to communicate the following information 
to the Council and the Members of the League of 
Nations :— 

The Italian Government has recently received in- 
formation that traders recently took a party of 150 slaves 
to the sea by an indirect route to avoid payment of the 
tax of 30 thalers per slave imposed by the Chief of the 
Aussa Province. At the instigation of Dejiach Jaio, 
Chief of the Aussa, the caravan was attacked in the 
territory situated between the Adals and the Issa Somalis 
by men belonging to the Aussa. Thirty slaves were 
killed and mutilated and all the women were carried off 
and handed over to Dejiach Jaio. 

This incident proves that the slave trade still exists 
(generally in the direction of the coast, between Raheita 
and Obok), in spite of the strict orders issued by the 
Abyssinian Government and the severe penalties which 
it imposes. 

I have, etc., 
(Signed) A. SALANDRA.” 





So much for foreign sources of information. But 
for Many reasons Great Britain is naturally in pos- 
Session of the largest volume of information upon 
Slavery in Abyssinia. 

: In 1925 one of the first British White Books was 
Issued on this subject.1 Any document issued by 


1 Cmd. 2553. 
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the British Foreign Office is entitled to be read wit 
close attention, and it is not likely without cause to 
make public condemnatory language, when dealing 
with conditions in foreign countries. When, there- 
fore, in this Foreign Office publication we find the 
word “ HELL” used to describe the conditions in 
the Hinterland of Abyssinia, we may take it that 
the situation is about as bad as it possibly can be. 
The incident referred to was as follows : 

Captain Cochrane, the British Officer in Charge 
at Moyale, found himself confronted, as apparently 
he frequently had been, with a large number of 
refugee slaves, fleeing from Abyssinia. It is not 
difficult to picture the position of this British 
officer, stationed in one of the outposts of the 
African Hinterland, and possessing only limited 
resources, probably with supplies adequate only 
for himself and his Staff, when he found himself 
quite incapable of taking charge of and keeping 
alive a large body of these terror-stricken people. 
Confronted with this situation, he appears to have 
decided to appeal to one of the rulers of Abyssinia, 
who had the reputation of being somewhat more 
humane than others. Captain Cochrane, therefore, 
sent these refugee slaves back to this ruler, begging 
him to take care of them and treat them kindly. 
It is quite clear that he had himself had some doubts 
as to the wisdom of his action, for in writing to Ato 
Gabru, he says: “ As you are aware, my Govern- 
ment would never hand over refugees (who had 
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fled to us on account of ill-treatment) if it thought 

it was sending them back to the hell from which 

they escaped.” ! 

But Captain Cochrane’s letter goes further, and 
shows what constitutes, in his mind, the “ Hell ” 
from which these unfortunate people had suffered, 
for in his letter he warned the Abyssinian ruler 
that if it should be proved that these people “ receive 
anything more than a just punishment for running 

| away or are mutilated or deprived of their freedom 
or more than a reasonable proportion of their 
stock, then I can assure you that my Government 
will not in future consider the return of your 
refugees.” 2 And he asks that he may receive a 
messenger, giving an assurance that these people 
had been properly treated. 

The uneasiness of Captain Cochrane over the 
whole business was shared by no less a person than 
the British Minister at Addis Ababa, who, com- 
menting upon the transaction to the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, says that the whole 
| incident is “ against every principle of justice and 
humanity.” The British Minister continued : 


“ Captain Cochrane himself would appear to have mis- 
givings on the subject. I fear, however, that the assur- 
ances given him by Ato Gabru are worthless. I am 
distressed to think of the treatment to which these unfor- 
* tunate people have doubtless been subjected on falling 





2 Cmd. 2553, p. 9. [Italics mine.—K. S.] 
® Cmd. 2553, p. 9. 
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again into the power of theif old oppressors. Your Lord- 

ship will note that some women of the tribe abandoned 

their families and fled back into British territory rather 

than face what they knew must be their fate.” 1 

The same Foreign Office White Book incident- 
ally supplies some means of ascertaining the 
number of slaves in the territory, for Captain 
Cochrane says: “I will say practically every (but 
think every) Abyssinian on the frontier has a slave 
or slaves.” If we take the number of Abyssinian 
men as two millions, and limit the number of slaves 
possessed by them to one slave each, we arrive at 
the figure of two millions, but this figure of two 
millions would not take into account the enormous 
number of slaves owned by rulers and chiefs other 
than pure Abyssinians. 

Probably the most striking revelations that have 
been made by travellers as to conditions in Abyssinia 
are those given by Major Darley and Dr. Dyce 
Sharp. Major Darley was in an exceptionally good 
position for obtaining facts, as he had been em- 
ployed by the British Foreign Office on a Boundary 
Commission in Abyssinia. Dr. Dyce Sharp is a 
medical officer of the British Government, with 
considerable official experience, and is the brother 
of the editor of an authoritative British journal. 
These two men have published to the world their 
experiences.” At first their statements were re- 


1 Cmd. 2553, p. 7. 
3 Westminster Gazette, January 1922. Slaves and Ivory, by | 
Major Henry Darley. 
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ceived with incredulity, but as information accumu- 
lates, there is only too much reason to fear that 
their general picture of conditions in Abyssinia is 
not overdrawn, and we now have confirmation in 
the British Foreign Office White Book published 
in 1925. Referring to the statements made by 
these two observers, Captain Cochrane reported : 


“As a result of living on the frontier of Southern 
Abyssinia for some years, and of making one journey 
into the Abyssinian hinterland, my experience leads me 
to endorse the veracity of the recently published news- 
paper articles. . . .! 


Captain Cochrane’s endorsement of the general 
accuracy of the disclosures made by Major Darley 
and Dr. Dyce Sharp is the more striking because 
in one point of detail he says that he differs from 
_ them. The French Government’s Memorandum, 

above referred to, also deals with these allegations, 

and, while suggesting that there are exaggerations 
and inaccuracies, asserts that the articles “‘ unfortu- 
nately are substantially true.” ? 

What, then, did Dr. Dyce Sharp and Major 
Darley say, from their own experiences, about 
slavery in Abyssinia? In the first place, they 
Pointed out that instead of the position getting 
better, it has in fact become worse of recent years, 

wing to the death of the Emperor Menelik 11. 
Who died in 1913. There followed three years of 





* Cid. 2553, p. 11. 2 A. 18. 1923. VI. p. 6 (1). 
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Civil War. Lidj Yasu, the grandson of Menelik 
joined the losing faction, but the Civil War led tg 
the taking of large numbers of prisoners, the growth 
of corruption, and other irregularities, which brought 
about an enormous increase in the slave popula- 
tion. The two writers of the reports tell us tha 
*‘In its capital, Addis Ababa, there are more slaves 
than free men.” If the same proportion prevails 
throughout the country—and of this there 
some evidence—the number of slaves in the whole 
of Abyssinia would be something like 5,000,000, 
not 2,000,000, which is the usual conservative 
estimate. 

The disappearance of the controlling hand a 
Menelik 1. in 1913, and the Civil Wars whic 
followed, let loose all over these vast areas many 
uncontrolled forces, and resulted in a great increasé 
of slave-raiding. Major Darley tells us that he 
passed through one district on a second visit afte 
an interval of ten years. On the occasion of his 
first visit this area was remarkably prosperous, wit 
a dense population ; the soil was fertile, and the 
hills had been terraced for cultivation. Into thi 
area surged the slave-raiders, with terrible conse 
quences. He concludes his description of this ares 
at the present time, as follows : 





“To-day it is possible to march through this district 
for days without meeting a single human being; the 
terraces are still there, but the people who should b 

sowing and reaping are either dead or slaves in the 
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capital. The whole countryside is abandoned to the 
jackals and the hyaenas.”’ ? 


The completeness of destruction by Abyssinian 
slave-raiders is the completeness of the locust, but 
more cruel. It is known that many of these raids 
have ravaged beyond the Kenya-Abyssinian and 
the Sudan-Abyssinian borders. The ravages of 
the slave-traders on both sides of these borders 
are well known to British officials. Major Darley 
tells us of the following incident connected with 
one slave raid. On the trail, he said, he 


“counted the dead and dying bodies of more than fifty 
captives who have dropped by the roadside. For on such 
journeys there is no commissariat department, and those 
who carry no supplies can hope only for a merciful spear, 
since the alternative is death by thirst or by the teeth and 
talons of wild beasts. 

These things we have seen. And we have seen also 
hundreds of square miles of territory utterly depopu- 
lated by Abyssinian raids. Most of this territory is 
within the confines of the Abyssinian Empire, but part 
of it is within the British Empire. . . . Abyssinian raids 
Into the country south-west of the Bolma plateau in the 
British Soudan are constant, and within the last six 
Months there have been several raids into the Kenya 
Colony. The depopulation of the border and the absence 
of adequate police forces tempt the Abyssinians to 
advance further and further; and on one occasion at 

> least they have penetrated no less than 120 miles into 
British territory.” 2 





1 Westminster Gazette, January 1922. 2 Ibid. 
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The story these two former British officials told 
in the Westminster Gazette is the same story that 
is told by every man and woman who has been 
brought into intimate contact with conditions in 
Abyssinia. Slave-owning, slave-raiding, and slave- 
trading permeate the national life. So long as 
slave-owning obtains, so long will slave-trading 
and slave-raiding continue. According to these 
two writers, even the Regent of Abyssinia (now the 
King) is not unwilling to receive gifts of slaves, 
for they say : 

“‘ Only the other day the Regent in Addis Ababa received 

a present of 140 slaves, most of whom were children, of 

both sexes, between the ages of six and fourteen, though 

a few were adult women with babies at the breast. And 

even the European inhabitants of the capital can hardly 

avoid becoming slave-owners.” 4 
This picture of gifts of slaves made in the capital 
of the country requires to be put side by side 
with the ghastly picture of slave-raiding and 
slave-trading carried on in the Hinterland for 
the purpose of maintaining the supply. Dr. 
Dyce Sharp and Major Darley tell us that the 
effort to maintain the supply produces the follow 
ing conditions : 

“* Gangs of slaves, marching in misery, the men chaine 
together in rows, and the women and children dragging) 
themselves along beside the main body, can be seen b 
any traveller in Southern Abyssinia to-day. Some o 





1 Westminster Gazette, January 1922. 
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these slaves are captured on Abyssinian territory, others 
in British East Africa, others in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Soudan.” 


The British Government has recently published, 
in tabular form, a very remarkable list of raids and 
the atrocities committed by Abyssinian raiders into 
the Sudan and Kenya Colony during the last thirteen 
years, 1913-1927.” 

The total number of these raids is 139, but, as 
Sir John Maffey says in his report on the Sudanese 
situation, “it is probable that not all incidents have 
been reported.” 

The Sudan table begins with 1916; the Kenya 
table also begins with the same year. The raiders 
vary in number from quite small groups of 8 or 10, 
to as many as 700; they are frequently well armed, 
vigorously led, and are often either under well- 
known Abyssinian rulers or their deputies. For 
example, in one of these incursions into the Fung 
Province, the number of warriors was unknown, 
but it included a body of 360 men armed with 
rifles, and it was led by Fitauraris Fanta, Oda and 
Wasanna (all officers of the local ruler Dejazmach 
Biru). They inflicted casualties and carried off 
mto slavery ro Burun men (including a Sudanese 
chief, Sheila Kong), 2 men (Khalifa and Ting), 1 
Woman and 2 children—a total of 15 persons. One 
. Of the raids into Kenya was apparently led by 
€mayu, son of the Fitaurari Woyessa, from Jamok. 


* Westminster Gazette, January 1922. * Cmd. 3217 
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These raids are undertaken with various objects, 
but chiefly—tthis is the old story with which readers 
of the Life of David Livingstone are so familiar— 
to obtain ivory, slaves and cattle. The following 
is a selection of incidents which show the atrocious 
results of these raids. All have taken place either 
into British territory or into British protected 
territory, and it must not be overlooked that many 
of these unfortunate people killed, or mutilated, or 
enslaved, were British subjects. 

December 1918. 8 Burun men and 1 Burun woman 

killed. 

March 1922. One man dies of thirst whilst escap- 

ing. One man’s leg broken. 

March 1921. 5 Didinga men killed, 10 Didinga 

women captured. 


August 1921. 8 men and 1 woman (Gurreh) killed. 
May 1922. 5 men killed (Gurreh). 
March 1923. 1 man killed and 5 women—1 


mortally wounded. 

January 1925. 1 Gurreh killed and 2 severely 
wounded; 2 of King’s African 
Rifles wounded. 

March 1926. 2 men killed and 2 wounded; 2 
women killed and 2 wounded. 

October 1916. 16 men and 4 women killed ; 1 man 
and 1 woman wounded and 2 boys 


mutilated. 
March 1917. 7 Boran men and 4 Ajuran women 
. captured and held to ransom. 
April i919. 67 Rendile killed. 


August 1919. 6 Boran and 1 Gurreh captured and 
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November 1919. 


July 1920. 


April 1919. 
September 1925. 


held to ransom. (2 escaped, 3 were 
rescued and 1 was released after 
having his ear cut off.) 

8 Boran, 1 Gurreh and 1 Somali cap- 
tured and held to ransom. (All 
subsequently escaped.) 

5 Boran murdered and a number of 
prisoners taken. All were returned 
or escaped except 1 man, I woman 
and 4 boys. 

57 Rendile killed. 

29 killed and 5 wounded (Rendile, 
Gabbra and Boran). 


The cattle captured from the natives of these 
British areas adds up to a formidable number, as 
the following figures show : 


March 1925. 
March 1926. 
October 1919. 
October 1922. 
November 1923. 


December 1924. 


September 1925. 


250 cattle belonging to Gurreh. 

450 cattle and 2500 sheep and goats. 

354 cattle, all recovered by military. 

80 sheep and goats. 

300 cattle, 70 donkeys, and numer- 
ous sheep and goats. 

3000 head of stock, mainly cattle 
belonging to Gurreh. (Nearly all 
recovered by military.) 

4000-5500 camels. 


But the raiders frequently find that they have to 
Pay a heavy price for their incursions into British 
tetritory, In Kenya Colony they are often over- 

taken by detachments of the King’s African Rifles, 








= 
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who are posted along the border in order to prevent 
these incursions. In the Sudan, the Slavery Patrol 
is always on the watch for the Abyssinian slave- 
raiders. Sir John Maffey tells us that in one raid 
the Slavery Patrol was confronted with no less 
than 400 rifles, but such was the resistance put 
up by the Slavery Patrol, that three of the raiders 
were killed and ten wounded. On another occa- 
sion a force of 200 Abyssinians crossed into the 
Sudan under the authority of the Fitaurari Zallaka. 
On this occasion the Slavery Patrol effectively 
prevented the Abyssinian troops from raiding any 
of the Sudan villages, and in the skirmish killed 
two of the raiders, one of whom was Zallaka’s 
father-in-law. 

In 1922 an Abyssinian force under Negusye and 
Alemayu attempted to cross the Dinder River, and 
opened an attack on the Sudan Slavery Patrol. 
This was repulsed without any known casualties on 
either side. But perhaps one of the most serious 
raids was that which took place across the Dinder 
in 1925. This raid derives its gravity from the 
fact that it was again under the personal directio 
of Fitaurari Zallaka; nor was this all, for it is 
known that Ras Hailu himself was privy to th 
attack. I have already pointed out the power 
position occupied in Abyssinia by Ras Hailu, whose 
centre of government is to be found in the craggy 
heights of Gojjam. The American writer, Mr. 
James Baum, from whom I shall quote somewha' 
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freely, expresses the opinion that Ras Hailu is the 
most powerful chief in Abyssinia after Ras Tafari, 
and rules over a population exceeding 2,000,000 
of free people and an unknown number of slaves. 
This force, under Fitaurari Zallaka, was a formid- 
able body of men, including 170 rifles, and so 
powerful was its equipment that the raiders were 
able to spend, almost unmolested, two months 
raiding the territories of British Sudan. It is 
stated unofficially that this raid covered an area of 
200 square miles ! 

Since the publication of this White Book, further 
raids into British territory are alleged to have taken 
place, but the particulars of only two of them are 
available. These raids took place into Kenya 
during March of 1929. The first was composed 
of 25 armed men, who raided the villages of 
Turkana natives south of Lake Camp. The second 
raid occurred on March 12, but this time the 
raiders came over, 300 strong, and attacked the 
Native villages south of the Loburin River, 25 
miles within the Kenya boundary, and during 
the foray killed 25 British African subjects. The 
King’s African Rifles followed up the raiders the 
next day, succeeded in overtaking them, recaptured 
Some of the stock, and killed 7 of the raiders. 
No details have been received as to the fate of any 
Persons captured by the raiders.} 

The whole of Abyssinian life is overshadowed 

1 East African Standard, April 6, 1929. 
c 
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by slavery. Every Government Book,—White, 
Grey, and Blue—every traveller’s publication, every 
newspaper article dealing with the country, 
discloses this fundamental fact. 

Amongst the most recent works, one of the most 
interesting is that by James E. Baum,! whose 
scientific expedition is the latest of its kind. Mr. 
Baum and his colleagues were confronted with 
slaves and the evidences of slavery wherever they 
went. In a typical passage in his absorbing book, 
he tells us that there was never an evening on their 
long march when slaves, escorted by some village 
dignitary, did not bring gifts of food, firewood, cut 
grass, and barley-meal to their camp. Mr. Baum 
was under no illusion as to the difficulty of dealing 
with slavery throughout Abyssinia, but at the same 
time he declared to Ras Tafari himself the utter — 
impossibility of his permitting slavery to continue 
to flourish. As he says: 


“I pointed out that if Abyssinia does not make some 
definite move towards the abolition of slavery, and do 
it soon, a European power might gain the consent and 
popular backing of the civilized world in a plan to take 
over and administer that highly desirable country.” ? 


Mr. Baum, however, had a plan of his own for 
dealing with the abolition of slavery—a plan which 
is hardly likely to secure any large measure of 
support of public opinion, although it seems to 


1 Savage Abyssinia, by James E. Baum. 3 Ibid. p. 40. 
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have made some appeal to Ras Tafari. Here is 
the plan of Mr. Baum: 


«<¢T had talked the slavery question over with several 
persons in Addis, who have the good of the country at 
heart, and was prepared to offer a suggestion: ‘“ Why 
don’t you invite foreign capital to come to your country, 
offering thirty to fifty year leases upon tracts of land for 
the growing of coffee, the raising of cattle, mules, horses, 
and for mining? You could guarantee foreign conces- 
sions, large amounts of slave labour and make an arrange- 
ment whereby the big slave owners ”—some of the Rasses 
own as many as 15,000—* could lease their slaves to work 
upon such concessions at a fair wage. One half could 
be given to the slave-owner and the other half retained in a 
Government fund to purchase the slaves’ freedom.” ’” 4 


Mr. Baum was of the opinion that this plan would 
appeal equally to the slaves (!), the slave-owners 
and the foreign concessionaires. Ras Tafari told 
Mr. Baum, with some emphasis, that he (Ras Tafari) 
was in a position “‘ to say that Ethiopia will welcome 
foreign capital for the development of natural 
resources and will furnish slave labour to legitimate 
and worthy concessionaires.”’ 2 

I am afraid the experience which Mr. Baum pos- 
Sesses of other colonial territories and of the history 
of slavery is limited, for otherwise he would realise 
how utterly impossible it would be to establish any 
Such system. It requires very little imagination to 

‘Picture the disastrous results which would follow 


* Savage Abyssinia, p. 39. * Ibid. p. 40. 
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from such an experiment. The first essential to 


the success of the experiment would be the leasing | 


of thousands upon thousands of slaves; and the 
control of such a multitude of slaves on plantations 
would involve—as slavery has always involved— 
the prison-house, the whip, and the gun. The 
scheme also implies that European and American 
trading concerns would be willing to supply the 
necessary funds, and further that white men would 
be willing to volunteer for such an enterprise. I 
cannot bring myself to believe that any self-respect- 
ing American or European would for one moment 
contemplate embarking upon it. I admit that by 
scouring Europe and America it might be possible 
to find here and there amongst the dregs of humanity 
men so lost to everything that makes life noble as 
to be willing to be involved in such slave-owning 
practices; but the employing of such degraded 
agents would inevitably produce an orgy of brutality 
and oppression for the slaves on the proposed plan- 
tations. No, not by way of a prolongation of 
slavery will the economic salvation of Abyssinia be 
secured, but by setting free the slaves to enjoy 
that to which they are entitled—namely, the free 
right to dispose of the labour of their own hands. 
Nobody challenges the good intentions of the 
present ruler, Ras Tafari, but the civilised Powers 
cannot close their eyes to the fact that it is only with 
the very greatest difficulty that information can be 


obtained with regard to the steps taken by the | 
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Abyssinian Government to bring about the aboli- 
tion of slavery. In the Assembly of the League 
of Nations in 1927, considerable effort was made 
in this direction, and it was only after a good deal 
of public criticism had been heard that a Report 
was at last presented on the 14th of September to 
the League of Nations for consideration. This 
Report purported to give a “nominal list” of 
natives set free from slavery, and a “list of 
offenders”? on whom sentence had been passed. 
These lists show the following figures : 


Slaves liberated in 1924 : : ; - 34a 
” ” ” 1925 : ? . 331 

me »» 1926 (to Aug. 18) ‘ . 162 
624 

Slaves liberated in the Provinces . : . 485 
1109 


A paltry total of about 1000, out of more than 
2,000,000 | 

Slave-traders convicted, all of whom were sen- 
tenced to 15 years’ imprisonment : 


1924 (from April 4) . . . pees 


1925 fi . . . ~ 570 
1926 (to April 19) 4 : : - 52 
164 


In addition to the foregoing, there were apparently 
26 slave-traders convicted in the Provinces. 
It is the duty of civilisation to ask itself what 








—_ al 
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steps it can take to deal with this situation in 
Abyssinia. The starting-point is the fact—recog- 
nised by every traveller, and even, so far as I can 
gather, by Ras Tafari himself—that the present 
situation cannot be prolonged indefinitely without 
involving international complications. But equally, 
those of us who are interested in human freedom 
and social reform are revolted by any idea of making 
slavery a pretext for national or international 
aggrandisement. We feel every sympathy with the 
young ruler of Abyssinia, Ras Tafari. We know 
that he is an able and enlightened man, not yet 
forty years of age, animated by a spirit of public 
duty and intense patriotism. It is not surprising 
that he and his fellow-Abyssinians should watch 
with jealous eyes the encroachments of different 
Powers upon the liberty of Abyssinia, and we can 
feel some sympathy with him when he says, of the 
Abyssinian people : 

“““ Throughout their history they have seldom met 
with foreigners who did not desire to possess themselves 
of Abyssinian territory and to destroy their independence. 
But with God’s help, and thanks to the courage of our 
soldiers, we have always, come what might, stood proud 
and free upon our native mountains.’ ”’ } 


So far as it is possible to gather the trend of 
public opinion—such as it is—in Abyssinia, it would 
seem that Ras Tafari and his entourage are looking 
in two directions for assistance—to the League of | 

1 In the Country of the Blue Nile, p. 212. 
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Nations and, as I have already pointed out in this 
chapter, to the United States of America. 

On the 28th of September 1923, Abyssinia became 
a member of the League of Nations, and accepted 
the Covenant of the League. The Assembly of 
the League agreed to welcome the membership of 
Abyssinia, subject to an undertaking on her part 
“to secure the complete suppression of slavery in 
all its forms and the slave trade by land and sea.” 

Thus, Abyssinia has taken the first step, and it 
would seem that it is for the League of Nations now 
to ascertain why her obligation has not been carried 
out; why it is that the abolition of slavery is 
proving a task too colossal for the present rulers ; 
and then to proceed to offer to Abyssinia such 
assistance as may be necessary to make the Central 
Government strong enough to carry out the reforms 
Necessary to the abolition of slavery. 

Friendly co-operation with the League of Nations 
now would prevent those developments which 
Abyssinia suspects and fears. What Abyssinia 
really needs to-day—and this the League of Nations 
could supply—would be one or two foreign advisers 
who would be responsible, not to the Governments 
of their respective nations, but to the League of 
Nations. One inevitably thinks, in this connec- 
tion, of men of the type of the late Lord Cromer 
‘and Lord Lugard, of whom, happily, there are still 
4 number in the service of the different Powers. 
Such men, backed by the moral authority of the 
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League of Nations, able to rely upon the certainty 
of an international loan for constructive economic 
enterprises, would feel strong enough to join Ras 
Tafari in insisting upon the same kind of reforms 
in Abyssinia which Lord Cromer insisted upon in 
Egypt. It will be remembered, for example, that 
Lord Cromer refused to be responsible for the 
administration in Egypt, until there was a fixed 
Civil List. This, and all that it involves, is one 
of the first steps on the way to salvation in Abyssinia, 
for it would lead on to the repression of corruption 
and bribery, the establishment of reforms in judicial 
procedure, and lay the foundations of economic 
progress. 

The importance of a fixed Civil List of Emolu- 
ments for the Abyssinian rulers would remove 
from these men the excuse which many of them 
advance to-day for the maintenance of slave- 
owning and slave-trading. It would give the 
freedom they need if they are to set an example to 
their subjects; no fact in Abyssinian literature 
stands out with greater clearness than that slavery 
is a source—if not the main source—of both in- 
fluence and revenue for the rulers of Abyssinia. 
It is obvious that the abolition of slavery in Abyssinia 


must begin with the rulers, and that for these men | 


financial independence is the first condition in the 
liberation of the slaves. 








SUDAN 


THe LAND OF REFUGE 





Tue Sudan will probably figure more prominently 
in public controversies about slavery in the future, 
owing to its close connection with the problem of 
' slavery in Abyssinia. 

So far as the Sudan itself is concerned, slave- 
owning north of Khartoum may now be regarded 
as practically extinct, but an insignificant number of 
slaves are still held by their masters in this region. 
In the Bahr-el-Ghazal, Mongalla and the Upper Nile 
Provinces to the south, there are few, if any, slave- 
owning communities. In the Central Provinces, 
Kordofan and Kassala, the situation clearly demands 
—and I am happy to think is receiving—the most 
watchful attention of the Administration. 

In this, a territory of nearly 120,000 square miles, 
there is a very small staff of British officials, and 
the difficulty of dealing with slave-owning is enor- 
mously increased owing to the nomadic habits of 
the population. In the Central Provinces of the 

udan, as in so many other outlying parts of the 
World, there is no exact knowledge of the number 
_ of slaves, in this case held by the wandering tribes 
of Kordofan. We may hope that as the result of 
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stricter methods of administration now being in-= 
troduced, the Government will be able to follow 
the excellent example set by the Administration 
in Burma and prepare an official estimate of the 
number of slaves held by the tribes, as the first step 
towards bringing about complete abolition. In 
Kassala, the Lahawiin tribe are the principal owners 
of slaves. Most of these slaves were originally 
brought in from Abyssinia, but no one can say how 
many slaves are held by this tribe and its neigh- 
bours. One hopeful development in the Sudan is 
that, side by side with administrative activity to 
check slavery, there is proceeding an economic 
development which is certain to make healthy in- 
roads into the practice of slave-owning wherever it 
obtains. This economic development is due to the 
,» establishment of the cotton-growing industry. 

There is on the cotton fields a great demand fe 
free labour. The natives of the Sudan are begin 
ning to realise that once they can secure employ 
ment in the cotton-growing plantations, they becom 
really free. ‘The news of this freedom in the Suda 
is beginning to filter through the northern part 
of Abyssinia, with consequences which may soo 
become far-reaching. 

But to understand what is happening in th 
Sudan, we must go back nearly forty years to th 
terrible rule of the Mahdi, under whose bruta 
sway slavery in every form flourished to an alarm 
ing extent. There was thus at that period a com 
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munity of interest in slavery set up between the 
Sudan and Abyssinia. The terrible nature of the 
Mahdi’s rule is demonstrated by the figures given 
by Sir Reginald Wingate, who estimated that 
the population of the Sudan was reduced under his 
rule from 8,525,000 to 1,870,500 persons—or a 
depopulation of 75 per cent. 

It is now more than twenty years since the power 
of the Mahdi was broken and orderly administra- 
tion introduced. But the chaos was immense, 
-and it is only within quite recent times that peace 
has been so firmly established that successful 
attempts have been made to abolish slavery in all 
its forms throughout the Sudan. At the same 
time, there has grown up the new cotton-growing 
industry, absorbing an ever-increasing volume of 
free labour. The glad news of the creation of this 
_ Sudanese oasis of freedom and of thriving industry 
_ 18 now penetrating across the border into Abyssinia, 
and the slaves are beginning to learn that once they 
reach the Sudan they cease to be a property and 
become as free as their masters and owners. 

The magnet of freedom draws them over the 
border, Just as, in the days of plantation slavery 
in America, slaves on the plantations made super- 
human efforts to travel across the boundary line 
oa liberty. Harriet Beecher Stowe has depicted 
*0r us in Uncle Tom’s Cabin the risks which they 
_Fan, and the fate which too often befell those who 


1 Egypt No. 1. 1904. p. 79. 
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failed to cross the boundary ; but in spite of all 
the efforts of the slave-owners, the “‘ Underground 
Railway,” as it was called, continued to work so 
successfully that an ever-increasing number of 
slaves made good their escape. Indeed, there are 
those who argue that the cost to the plantation 
owners of preventing these escapes and recaptur- 
ing the runaways was becoming so onerous, that 
slavery was destined to bring about its own ruin by 
the sheer weight of its increasing financial burden. 
It is true we are only witnessing the beginnings 
of a similar movement between Abyssinia and the 
Sudan, but the movement is there—and is increas- 
ing. Moreover, it is bound to lead to international 
complications before long. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, when Foreign Secretary, indicated in a letter + 
addressed to the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Pro 
tection Society that this movement began about tem 
years ago, and it is understood that it continues td 
expand both in the number of slaves and the point# 
at which they are crossing the frontier. I cannot d 
better than quote from this authoritative document 


“ Refugees,” says Sir Austen Chamberlain, “ fro 
Abyssinia sometimes appear in the Roseires and Kurmu. 
districts of the Fung Province. As a rule such refuge 
come in parties of two or three or singly, but there ha 
been cases recently when larger groups numbering ond 
hundred or one hundred and fifty crossed into thi 
province from Abyssinia.” 





1 January 21, 1928. 
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And further : 


“The records of the province of Kassala show that 
during the last ten years one hundred and seventy-three 
slaves have escaped from Abyssinia to Gedaref, a District 
Headquarters lying some seventy-five miles from the 
frontier on latitude fourteen degrees. The figure 173 
represents registered cases only, and it is probable that 
other slaves have escaped into the Sudan of whom no 
record exists.” 


Sir Austen Chamberlain attaches to his letter some 
interesting appeals from slave-owners, addressed to 
British officials, in the hope of getting their slaves 
returned to them : 


“ Let it reach Mamur Gedaref. 


Dear Sir, 

May God show you the justice. 

The protector of the poor and their properties is the 
Government. 

The question is that all slaves of the Qabtia territory 
have run away towards Gedaref. Accordingly, we, your 
poor men, have been oppressed because it is difficult for 
us to carry on without slaves. On account of this I am 
sending my son to you in order that you may help him 
in the aforesaid matter. 

I offer my thanks to you ten times ten. 

Your servant, 
(Signature and Seal) 
GRAZMACH TAFFARI.” 


Qasria, 1st Sanne 1916 (Ethiopian date). 
8th Fune 1924, 
ST. 
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“ The Sub-Mamur of Gedaref, Atbara. 


After greetings and prayers for the mercy of Allah and 
his blessings, and after enquiry about you and your 
affairs I hope that you are well. Further, I inform you 
that six days ago slaves fled from us to the number of 
eight head, amongst them a woman who is our wife. 
We sent people after them as far as the frontier, but they 
crossed into your territory, and the people returned 
without them. They are accompanied by a thief called 
Fiki Ibrahim Senusi, an inhabitant of El Kurreita. Their 
tracks go towards the Atbara River in the direction 
of ? the new Fellata settlement. 

I request you to go after them and bring them to the 
District Office, as I have written to the District Com- 
missioner, Gedaref, about them and about our wife. 

Greetings 
MUHAMMED (?) IBRAHIM ATHAM” 
Abyssinian Frontier Office. 



















3, Dhu’l Qa’da 1344. 
16th May 1926. 
Sr. 


‘‘ H.E. Inspector of the Fung and Roseires District. 


I inform Y. E. that bearer is my friend Sheikh 
Bedawi Mohammed Khojali, whose two slave boys fle 
on 22 Rabi el thani; I appeal to your justice ; they 
said to have reached Roseires. I hope you will han 
them over to my friend El Bedawi ; and when he retu 
I will thank you (?) Sir. 

Further I inform you that a boy of mine call 
Khamis together with his mother and sister are sai 
to be at the village of Wad Galbas or of Sheikh Nasitf- 
Let the Sheikh inform El Bedawi about them. I ho 
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you will summon them before you and question them 
why they fled without good reason. Hand them to 
bearer, all of them fled without any fault (on our 
part). On their return inform me. The matter is left 
to Y. E. 

MUHAMMED ABD EL RADMAN 


DEjozMACH.” 
27 Gumada el Gwal 1345. 
(December 4th 1926.) 
Sr. 


But what happens to the slaves when they arrive 
in the Sudan? I understand that one of the first 
questions which they ask is whether they will be 
. driven back into slavery. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, in the letter to which I have referred, deals 
with the question of their treatment. He says : 





“Escaped ‘slaves who are registered at Gedaref are sent 
to join an Abyssinian ex-slave community which has 
been formed at Gharb el Gash near Kassala. Work is 
there found without difficulty for the men and husbands 
for the unmarried women. The community is reported 
to be flourishing and a number of children have been 
born there into freedom.” 


And further : 


“ These people are given the chance either of settling in 
various selected localities in the Roseires district, at least 
Sixty miles from the frontier, where ‘ refugee colonies ’ 
have been formed, or of moving to the north of the Fung 
Province at a still greater distance from the frontier. 
The great majority prefer the former alternative and are 
allocated land for building and cultivation. In certain 
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cases where large parties have entered the Sudan in 
state of destitution, loans have been issued payable afteg 
the harvest and the past year’s taxes remitted.” 


Finally comes a sentence in Sir Austen Chamber. 
lain’s letter which I put in italics, because it will 
I am confident, give encouragement and satisfac- 
tion to every British subject ; and to every friend 
of the Anti-Slavery movement all over the world: | 


“In no case has any escaped slave been sent back to Abyssinia.’ 





ARABIA 





AraBIA is a vast closed land for those who are seek- 
ing exact knowledge of slave conditions to-day. 
All that is known is that throughout its desert 
area of 1,000,000 square miles, bounded on the 
west by the Red Sea, on the east by Iraq and the 
Persian Gulf, and on the south by the Indian Ocean, 
there are scattered powerful tribes, amongst whom 
slave-owning is not only considered to be necessi- 
tated by domestic and economic considerations, 

but is upheld by the religious faith of the people. 
’ Arabia is one of the countries to which the League 
of Nations has drawn official attention, as being a 
country where the status of slavery is recognised 
by law—“ such as Afghanistan, the Hedjaz and 
other Arabian States.”! Under Mohammedan 
law, as Sir John Maffey has pointed out, no person 
in the status of a slave is entitled to a share in an 
estate, as the slave is himself of course an integral 
Part of the estate. 

The population of Arabia is, we are told, some- 
thing over 7,000,000. How much it is in excess 
. Of that figure we have no knowledge, any more 
than we possess any knowledge of the number of 
1 A. 19. 1925. VI. 

D 
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slaves held as a property by the chiefs and rulers 
of the Arabian Peninsula: but if we take the popu- 
lation of 7,000,000, and bear in mind that in none 
of the “ backward” States in tropical and sub- 
tropical areas does the slave population represent 
less than 10 per cent. of the entire population, we } 
are able to estimate the total number of property | 
slaves in Arabia at something over 700,000. 

But even with regard to this great closed land, } 
some authoritative documents exist. ‘The most 
recent of these is a Treaty signed in 19271 between 
the British Government and the King of the Hejaz 
and its Dependencies. In this Treaty is to be 
found the following Article : 


ARTICLE 7 


“His Majesty the King of the Hejaz and of Nejd 
and its Dependencies undertakes to co-operate by all 
the means at his disposal with His Britannic Majesty 
in the suppression of the slave trade.” 

The suppression of the slave trade—that is all ! 
Whilst every one will be grateful to Sir Austen 
Chamberlain for having secured this Article, it 
would be idle to close our eyes to the fact that, 
whilst it is an agreement to attempt to abolish one’ 
of the worst features of slavery in Arabia, yet the © 
obligation only touches the fringe of the problem. 
It leaves entirely alone, as the appended corre- 
spondence indicates, the whole question of slave- 
1 Cmd. 2951. 
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owning within the territories of Arabia itself. So 
until the King of the Hejaz gives an assurance that 
slave-owning is to be suppressed, we can take very 
small consolation from his promises. 


The Temporary Slavery Commission set up by | 


the League of Nations has made the following 
statement : 

“Information from reliable sources enables the Com- 
mission to state that the slave trade is practised openly 
in several Mohammedan States in Asia and in particular 
in the Arabian Peninsula, especially the Hedjaz.” * 


And further : 
“* Whether they are natives of Abyssinia or elsewhere, 
African slaves intended for the markets of Arabia must 
be embarked in territory belonging to Egypt, the Sudan, 
Eritrea, the French Somali Coast, British Somaliland 
or Italian Somaliland.” 2 


In addition to this information, evidence was 
also placed before the Slavery Commission, which 
showed that in the Arabian Peninsula markets are 
still held openly for the sale of slaves —and held with 
the full consent, and indeed co-operation, of the 
Arabian Government. As the Commission says : 

“It is known that the Hashimite Government received 

dues on slaves sold in the markets, which is equivalent 

to an official recognition of the legality of this trade.” ® 


Not only are slaves from the African Continent 
put up for sale in these markets, but it appears that 


? A. 19. 1925. VI. p. 6. [Italics mine.—K. S.] 
* A. 19. 1925. VI. p. 6. 2 A. 19. 1925. VI. p. 6. 


~~ 
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a traffic of some considerable size also finds its 
way into Arabia from the Far East, for the League | 
of Nations Commission pointed out that it was 


‘informed on authority which it regards as entirely 
trustworthy that many of the slaves of foreign origin 
in the Hedjaz are either young girls from the Far East 
who come as pilgrims or are smuggled for sale; or are 
persons coming from various countries accompanying 
their parents or masters in the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
The former case would seem to merit the attention of 
the Commissions concerned with the traffic in women, but 
there appears to be no doubt that they are sold as slaves.”’? 


When we enquire into slavery in Arabia, we are 
again impressed by the truth which is borne in 
upon us wherever we consider the tragedies of 
slave-trading and slave-raiding. It is of little” 
avail to attempt to abolish slave-markets or slave- 
running across seas, or slave-raiding in the homes 
of the peoples, until the fundamental claim on 
which all slavery is based is dealt with, namely, 
the claim that one person may own and be free 
to dispose of another person as a property. In 
other words, so long as slave-owning is allowed to 
persist in the Arabian Peninsula, creating, as it} 
does, a demand for slaves, so long will slave-trading } 
and slave-raiding in contiguous territory continue * 
to flourish. Indeed, this point is brought out in ~ 
part of the Report of the Commission of the League | 
of Nations, where the Commissioners, when deal- 


1 A. 19. 1925. VI. pp. 6-7. 
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ing with the difficulties which confront Ras Tafari 
in abolishing slave-trading in Abyssinia, observe 
that they are enhanced because, 
“in spite of the obvious good-will of Ras Tafari, his 
task is complicated by the fact that slave-dealers are 
emboldened by the prospect of being able to sell slaves 
on the opposite coast of the Red Sea (Arabia), where 
greater profits are realised as slaves become rarer.” + 


Once again the old law of supply and demand ! 
Thus, whilst the demand exists and the external 
supply decreases, the value of the slave as property 
rises. A moment’s examination will show how the 
tragedy grows. 

There are four aspects of slavery as it exists 
throughout Arabia which require notice. There 
is, first, the position of the slaves. The available 
material shows that the conditions of their bondage 
vary widely. In some cases the slaves are well cared 
for, but in others they are treated most shamefully. 
The second feature is that they are all held as a 
property, and treated as an owner treats his other 
property. In the third place, slavery is not merely 
a widespread institution, but it is claimed that 
the Mohammedan religion gives authority for 
slave-owning. Finally, Arabia provides one more 
example of the truth which is common to slave- 
Owning countries, namely, that there can be very 
little economic progress so long as slavery endures. 

The two outstanding modern writers of authority 

1 A. 19. 1925. VI. p. 6. 
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on slavery in Arabia are Sir Arnold Wilson and 
Dr. Paul Harrison—one an eminent British ad- 
ministrator, and the other an American doctor. Sir 
Arnold Wilson, in his chapter on slavery in Arabia, 
tells us that the abolition of slave-trading is not 
complete, even yet. “‘ Isolated acts of piracy,” he 
writes, ‘occur every year, and there is still probably a 
small surreptitious traffic in slaves’ ; and he adds: 

“If our efforts to keep the Gulf free from the curse 

of slavery have fallen short of the success that we hoped 

for, it has not been through lack of effort and vigilance, 
either in earlier days or in more recent times.” ! 

Whilst the British Government has felt justified 
in attempting the abolition of the slave trade in 
the Persian Gulf, it has, as Sir Arnold Wilson 
points out, “ uniformly abstained from active inter- 
ference with domestic slavery in Gulf waters,” 
partly because of the strong vested interest in 
favour of the practice, which the Arabs assert 
finds ample sanction in the Koran, and partly 
because it would be interfering with the long- 
established custom of the people. All this Sir 
Arnold Wilson points out with considerable em- 
phasis, but, as he says, although it may be contrary 
to our Treaty rights to attempt to obtain by any 
direct means the abolition of slavery in Arabia, 

“Yet it must be confessed that at no point is British 

policy in the Persian Gulf more open to criticism: the 

problem awaits solution.” ? 


1 The Persian Gulf, by Sir Arnold Wilson, p. 230. 
2 Ibid. p. 224.: 
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And again : 

“Until domestic slavery is abolished on the Trucial 
Coast no serious improvement in economic or cultural 
conditions is possible. It is an evil to which British 
officials have mercifully, in virtue of their official limita- 
tions, become almost blind. A revolution in public 
opinion is necessary: .. .”} 

Dr. Harrison, who spent over fourteen years in 
the country, supplies in his chapters on slavery in 
Arabia the most exhaustive treatment of the sub- 
ject that is available to the public. He frequently 
discussed the institution of slavery with Moham- 
medans, and found that it was defended, as it is 
defended in most Mohammedan countries, by 
frequent references to the Koran. And in an 
admirable general discussion of the conditions in 
Arabia, he says : 

“Religion endorses it, the social order depends upon 

it, and the welfare of the slaves themselves demands 

it. The Sheikh of Abu Dhabi once spent the best part 
of half an hour explaining to me that the slaves who 
were freed lived under conditions far worse in every 
way than those they had enjoyed while still slaves.” ? 
Such arguments might be expected to suffice for 
the slave-owning Sheikh of Abu Dhabi, but they 
were countered by evidence possessed by Dr. 
Harrison, of a very different order. He knew the 
_ Other side of the picture, for 
“The secret visitors who came at night to my room 





* The Persian Gulf, p. 224. 
* The Arab at Home, by Paul W. Hasrison, M.D., pp. 257-8. 
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asking for assistance in running away did not hold his 
(the Sheikh’s) opinion. Indeed the poor fishermen of 
Bahrein have a clearer view in the matter. It is not 
hard for them to see that slavery is an iniquity.” ! 


If, as Dr. Harrison with irresistible logic asks, 
slavery is such a laudable institution, how comes 
it that Mohammedanism in Arabia recognises the 
evils of slavery by making it an act of great religious 
merit to purchase and then free a slave? The 
temptation to own slaves is very strong, not only in 
Arabia, but elsewhere, and in what is perhaps one 
of the best passages on slavery in his book, Dr. 
Harrison shows that economically it is in reality 
nothing but Dead Sea fruit. 


“Tt is a great temptation, this opportunity to have 
one’s work done by slaves, and nothing could seem to 
offer greater profits. The slaves have no rights. They 
can be punished if they show less diligence than their 
owner thinks adequate. They receive no wages at all, 
only such food and clothing as their master sees fit to 
give them. Arabs are not the only people that have 
been deceived by this fallacy. We believed it ourselves 
a hundred years ago. It has been a disastrous policy 
from every standpoint Nothing could exceed the in- | 
difference and laziness of the average slave under such 
conditions. The money spent on food and clothing © 

, for these slaves brings a smaller return in service rendered 
than any wages paid in Arabia.”’ 2 


The contrasts that exist in the treatment of slaves 
are emphasised by all travellers in Arabia. What 
1 The Arab at Home, p. 258. 2 Ibid.. p. 89. 
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hidden suffering and torture are revealed or suggested 
in the following passage from Dr. Harrison’s book: 


“‘ when one of these negro slaves starts up as if suddenly 
crazed, and runs around shouting and gesticulating and 
talking earnestly in a changed voice as if a new person- 
ality had possessed him, even the hard Arab masters 
are a good deal awed and hesitate to inflict the punishment 
they had planned.” ! 


There is, however, one class of slave in Arabia 
which seems distinct from all others, namely, the 
pearl divers. This system of slavery, in its main 
characteristics, appears to be much closer to peonage 
than to the slave-owning of the Hinterland of Arabia, 
or that in Abyssinia or China. Several writers— 
and none with greater authority than Dr. Harri- 
son—have described the system under which these 
divers are held in bondage. The Arab owners, as 
in the case of the owners of peons, first secure 
them by debt, and then inflate the debt until it 
becomes a perfect weapon of control. Having 
fastened upon him the chains of debt bondage, 


“The diver is now a slave for the rest of his life. It 
is probably easier for a negro slave on the Pirate Coast 
to escape than it is for a Bahrein diver to regain his 
freedom. As long as he is in debt he cannot change 
his employer, no matter how badly he is treated, nor 
can he leave the town except under bonds to return 
before the diving season begins. And he never will 
be able to get out of debt. . . . The upshot of the matter 


ee 


1 The Arab at Home, p 90. 
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is that these men never get out of debt, not one in a 
thousand of them. In seven years’ residence in Bahrein, 
I have never yet met a diver who had ‘ escaped from the 
account book,’ as the Arabs put it.” ? 


There is, however, one difference (more apparent 
than real, it is true) between the treatment of what 
Dr. Harrison calls the slave pearl divers and the 
peons of Central and South America. In the peon- 
age system, the debt is, in nearly every case, the 
obligation of the relatives, as well as of the debtor. 
In the case of the pearl divers this debt is “ not 
transmissible,” but, as Dr. Harrison points out, | 
this is no protection, because the filial loyalty of a 
son binds him to his father’s debt. 


** Theoretically each boy starts out with a clean slate, | 
but too often the filial loyalty of the son is appealed to 
and he assumes his father’s debts. This plan allows 
the old man to retire from his life of hardship. Nothing 
suits the captain better, for thus the boy is deprived of 
his only chance to keep free from the slavery that has 
bound his father.” } 


The most recent information on the slave traffic | 
into Arabia which has come under my notice 
comes from Commander Hugh Woodward, Royal 
*Navy (Retired). Commander Woodward at one} 
time commanded H.M. Sloop Clematis. He states 
that the slave-dealing that goes on in these regions 
is perfectly well known to all naval officers who] 


1 The Arab at Home, pp. 80-81. 
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have served there, but that not one man in a hundred 
in civilised countries would believe how appalling 
is the nature of the trafic. Commander Woodward 
is of opinion that the average number of slaves 
carried to Arabia for sale in the markets over a 
period of five recent years is not less than 5000 
men, women and children each year, and further, 
that many of these slaves are of British origin. He 
holds that powerful Abyssinian families are really 
the backbone of this lucrative but horrible traffic. 
They employ armed forces to secure the slaves, 
and their human cargoes are shipped across the 
Red Sea in Arab dhows which land them in 
Southern Arabia. There the slaves are then split 
up into twenties and thirties, and put into smaller 
craft which creep up inside the rocky shoals and 
reefs at night. Commander Woodward, speaking 
of the slave-trader (who has his spies and agents 
all over the Hinterland of the Sudan, of Arabia and 
the desolate regions at the back of Italian Eritrea and 
French Somaliland), says : 


“His armed column swoops one night on a village, 
and the entire saleable population, men, women and 
children, is carried off in chains. For days they are 
™marched towards the coast, through Abyssinia and, 
French Somaliland, right into the streets of Tajoura® 
and Obok, and there shipped in dhows and carried 
across the Straits of Perim to Southern Arabia.” 


The first essential is to collect the whole facts 
telating to slave-owning and slave-trading in 
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Arabia. We need to ascertain the numbers of the 
slaves in the country, whether they be only 500,000 
or, as seems more probable, nearly 1,000,000. But 
we also need exact and detailed information about 
the conditions of their bondage, so that civilisation 
may be roused, and—to use the expression of Sir 
Arnold Wilson—we may bring about “a revolution 
in public opinion ” which will demand liberty for 
the slaves of Arabia. 
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In discussing slavery questions in connection with 
Sierra Leone, it is very necessary to distinguish 
between the Colony of Sierra Leone, which is British 
territory, and the British Protectorate of Sierra 
Leone (seven times larger than the Colony), which 
is not. Inasmuch as the soil of the Colony is 
British, it follows that there has been no slavery in 
the Colony since the coming into operation of the 
Imperial Act of 1833. But when a great Power like 
Britain takes an area under its “‘ protection,” the 
area is not transformed into British territory, though 
it becomes an area over which Britain exercises 
jurisdiction, and for whose international relations 
Britain becomes responsible. Thus disputes arising 
in the protected area will be decided by British 
courts, viz. the courts of the Protectorate, but not 
hecessarily in accordance with British law, save so 
far as it has been specially applied to the protected 
area. 

It was in the territory outside the Colony, namely, 
the huge Protectorate, that all efforts to bring about 
an abolition of slave-owning failed until 1928. 

The Colony covers an area of approximately 
, 4000 square miles, and is occupied by a population 
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of some 85,000 people. The Protectorate covers 
an area of 27,000 square miles, possessing a popu- 
lation of 1,500,000 natives. The natives of the 
Colony differ in many respects from those of the 
Protectorate. The origin of the Sierra Leone 
Colony was due to a British desire to find a suitable 
territory in Africa for colonising slaves as they were 
set free by the British Navy. At an earlier date— 
probably as early as 1700—what is to-day the capital 
' of the Colony of Sierra Leone, Freetown, had been 
_ a depot for the shipment of slaves, and during the 
greater part of the eighteenth century the English 
company for supplying the American plantations 
with slaves made Sierra Leone one of its principal 
headquarters. It is known, for example, that 
within one year as many as 60,000 slaves were 
shipped from Sierra Leone to the plantations of the 
West. Thus the same area which at one time was! 
the place from which African gangs were despatched 
westwards to a life of slavery, later on became the 
refuge to which the rescued and released captives 
were returned. 

British connection with Sierra Leone began with 
a grant by a native king to early English settlers of 
the piece of land which was intended to be a home 
for Africans who were brought in from outside 
Sierra Leone. In 1807, after Parliament had 
enacted the abolition of the slave trade, the British 
Government took possession of the settlement. 
Hence the name of the capital—Freetown. This 
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town stands on the north side of the Peninsula 
between the Kroo and the Furah Bays. 

The natives of the Protectorate are primarily 
agricultural workers. Rubber, coffee, cocoa, ginger, 
copra, and especially palm oil and palm kernels, are 
found in most parts of the Hinterland. The palm 
oil and palm kernels of Sierra Leone are among 
the finest in West Africa, and have for generations 
been poured into the factories of Europe in ex- 
change for European manufactured articles. The 
Creoles of the Colony are very largely the native 
merchant class. 

Critics allege that the Creoles of Sierra Leone 
Colony are of a distinctly inferior type as compared 
with the more virile natives of the Protectorate. 
One thing is not questioned, namely, that the 
economic stability of Sierra Leone depends upon 
the dense population of the Hinterland, comprising 
as it does some of the most interesting tribes of 
West Africa—in particular, the warlike Mende 
tribe. There is one feature which has made notori- 
ous the virile population of the Protectorate, and to 
some extent also the natives of the Colony, namely, 
the extraordinary secret societies which seem to 
have found their original home in the Hinterland. 
The two most interesting of these are the “ Alli- 
gator’ and the “ Leopard” societies. In both 
‘Gases the society is dominated by witch doctors 
and their fraternity, who carry out their practices 
disguised as leopards or alligators, for which purpose 


"| 
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the skin and claws of leopards and alligators are 
used as a covering. 

The origin of these societies is lost in obscurity, 
but is probably based upon a primitive method of 
removing persons with criminal or degenerate 
tendencies. Most of the votaries of these societies 
carry a distinguishing mark, which is one of the 
first things a native would look for in entering into 
trade or social relationships with another native. 
British administrators have drawn attention to the 
terrible influence which these secret societies wield. 
There has been, in fact, no sphere of native life in 
which these societies have not played at one time 
or another a decisive part. Some twenty years ago 
the British Government made a great effort to 
abolish them, and special legislation for this purpose’ 
was passed in 1900. During this period there wer 
often cases in the Court, in which witnesses unde 
cross-examination—even witnesses trained in the 
local Mission—would calmly withstand the ordeal 
of the witness-box until, it is said, they would catch’ 
sight of a member of the society in the Court, who; 
by slightly readjusting his loin-cloth, would expos 
to the witness the mark on his own body, indicat- 
ing that he belonged to one of these mysterious 
societies. Those who have witnessed such in- 
cidents tell us that immediately the native witness 
would realise that his life was endangered, and h 
would be so struck with terror that he would b 
unable to continue his evidence. 
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The procedure adopted by both societies is that 
of deputing a member to carry out the murder. In 
both cases the human Leopard, or the human 
Alligator, having tracked down the person it had 
been decided to kill, falls upon him and, with sharp 
iron claws specially prepared, tears the vitals out of 
the victim. 

This, then, is the country and these are the 
people amongst whom obtained, so far as the Pro- 
 tectorate is concerned, until 1928, a system of 
_ domestic slavery involving over 200,000 people. 
_ The British Government, in its attempt at aboli- 
} tion, was confronted with three great difficulties. 
; In the first place, the system of slavery was deeply 
embedded in the customs of the peoples of the 
Protectorate. In the second place, the power and 
wealth of the chiefs depended on the number of 
| slaves they owned. Thirdly, there was no public 
opinion ready and willing to undertake the task of 
exposure and to demand reform. Sir Ransford 
| Slater drew pointed attention to this latter feature 
. when writing to the Colonial Secretary, Mr. J. H. 
_ Thomas, in June 1924; he showed that there was 
NO native opinion against slavery, whilst even the 
churches were silent upon the matter. He enclosed 
a copy of the local paper, which expressed the hope 
that upon this question of slavery, Government 
officials would not be actuated with too much zeal 
in taking active measures without fuller knowledge 


of such a domestic and intricate problem ; and with 
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regard to public opinion among the whites, th 
Governor says : 


“there is a total absence of any ‘ public opinion’ 
Sierra Leone adverse to the system. Churches an 
missions abound in Sierra Leone, but I have received) 
no word from them on the subject, nor can I find an 
record of any representation from them to any of m 
predecessors.”’ } 


me 


















Three names stand out in the British officia 
world as those who were resolved, given the suppo 
of public opinion, to abolish slavery in the Protec 
torate: Lord Milner, Sir Ransford Slater, and Si 
H. C. Luke, the Acting Governor. It was in Jul 
1919 that Lord Milner (then Colonial Secretary 
invited the Governor of Sierra Leone to come t 
London to discuss with him a new plan for th 
abolition of slavery in the Protected area. 

The Sierra Leone Government was confronte 
with the following dilemma. In the first plac 
there was the pressure being exerted by Lor 
Milner, with the Colonial Office in the background 
and the probability of an outburst of public opinio 
in England so soon as the whole facts were know 
In Sierra Leone itself the other half of the dilem 
was even more threatening. In the Colony th 
Creoles were indifferent or inarticulate, while in th 
Protectorate the only public opinion which existe 
was coloured by the existence of a deeply entrenche 
vested interest in the slaves, and, as the Governo: 

1 Sessional Paper No. 5§ of 1926. 
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made plain, he was unable to look for any effective 
support from the churches or other organised com- 
munities in the Colony. But Sir Ransford Slater 
had powerful allies in the effort he intended to 
make. He knew that public opinion in Great 
Britain would in the long run support him. He had 
before him the Memorandum drawn up by the 
former Governor, Dr. Maxwell, dealing with the 
steps which should be taken to increase the wealth 
of Sierra Leone, and in the forefront of the “‘ con- 
crete proposals”? made by Dr. Maxwell to the 
Secretary of State, was the emphatic declaration 
that the first and most important measure was the 
abolition of slavery : 


“ At first sight,” said Dr. Maxwell, “‘ this is a political 
question ; it is also, however, a most important economic 
one, and properly handled the results would be far- 
reaching and beneficial, though it would be some time 
before they took effect. It is unnecessary to elaborate 
the point that slave labour is wasteful labour. This has 
been proved repeatedly in all parts of the world, and 
does not require to be dwelt on further.” ! 


There was one other factor which clearly made a 
considerable impression on Sir Ransford Slater, 
Namely, the slow rate at which the redemption of 
slaves was taking place. 

A glance at the figures of the number of slaves 
and the rate of redemption will show the serious- 
hess of this feature of the situation, and the powerful 

1 Sessional Paper No. 5 of 1926. 
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support it gave to Sir Ransford Slater in his in 
sistence that something more must be done. Captain’ 
Stanley, after a very careful examination, submitted’ 
to Sir Ransford Slater the following schedule of 
population and slavery, drawn up in 1921: 











' : Percentage of | Number of 
mine |e Cee”| Eee | Soe 
| 

Mandingo 8,705 35 3,046 
Susu . 53,753 33 17,738 
Wale vs 24,541 30 7,362 
Yalunka 12,400 25 3,100 
Temne 311,418 20 62,283 
Bullom 56,556 20 11,311 
Mende 557,074 15 83,651 
Fulla . 6,001 15 goo 
Gola . 8,773 10 897 
Krim . 23,471 10 25347 
Koranko 30,100 10 3,010 
Konno 112,215 10 11,221 
Sherbro 37,200 6 2,232 
Lokko 45,052 5 2,252 
Kissi . 46,506 5 2,325 
Limba 112,010 5 5,600 

1,446,375 219,275 





It will be seen from this schedule that over the. 
entire population of the Protectorate 15-15 per cent. 
of the total population were held as slaves, and that 





1 Sessional Paper No. 5 of 1926. 
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amongst the most powerful and, from the point of 
view of peaceful administration, most dangerous 
tribes, the Temne and Mende, the percentage was 
20 per cent. and 15 per cent. respectively. 

The rate of the redemptions in the three Provinces 
of the Protectorate was at this time less than 800 
per annum, for, from a schedule? drawn up by 
Captain Stanley, the following redemptions took 
place from the 1st of January 1920 to September 
1922, namely a period of about thirty months : 


Northern Province . : : . 619 
Central Province : , : - 958 
Southern Province. : : I °Q73 

1,950 


Captain Stanley, who devoted much time to the 
consideration of the whole question, was greatly 
impressed by the fact that so few redemptions were 
taking place. Some of his subordinates seemed to 
be of the opinion that unofficial redemptions were 
also being carried out. This, as Captain Stanley 
pointed out, was extremely unlikely, because it was 
the practice of the Sierra Leone Government to 
Provide the redeemed slave with a stamped 
counterfoil document. 

Thus, Sir Ransford Slater was able to use the 
Powerful argument that, at the rate at which 
Tedemption was then taking place, slavery would 
not be abolished in Sierra Leone for something like 


1 Sessional Paper No. 5 of 1926. 
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twenty-five years. As Captain Stanley said in his 
Memorandum to the Governor : 

“From the above it will be gathered that although 
something definite is annually being achieved through 
the redemption of slaves, we cannot look to redemption 
alone for a solution of this problem.,”’ ! 


If the average rate of redemption was 800 a year 





since the census was taken in 1921, the total number ~ 


of domestic slaves to be set free in 1927 would be 
about 214,000. But this figure would not, of course, 
include variation due to sales and purchases across 
the Liberian frontier. 

But what had the Colonial Office been doing all 
this time? As I have already said, Lord Milner 
was deeply disturbed by the situation. After his 
discussion with Mr. Wilkinson, the then Governor 
of Sierra Leone, he agreed to “a gradual registra- 
tion of existing slaves,” with a view to the ultimate 
abolition of slavery. Fourteen months later (as 
Lord Milner ascertained by enquiry) nothing had 
been done, owing very largely to the fact that the 
Administration had not been able to settle down 
with its full complement of officials after the war. 
It therefore fell to Mr. Winston Churchill to take 
up the question, but beyond declaring that the law 
in Sierra Leone was far from satisfactory, and that 
more vigorous measures for abolition should be 
undertaken, very little was done until the arrival 
in the Colony of Sir Ransford Slater. From this 

1 Sessional Paper No. 5 of 1926. 
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date—1922—the work of abolition proceeded much 
more quickly. In one of the earliest speeches made 
by the new Governor in 1922, he publicly expressed 
“srave doubts” whether any enduring progress 
could be made whilst the system itself remained 
in force. 

The attitude adopted by Sir Ransford Slater 
became generally known, and it was hoped—not 
merely in the unofficial world, but in the official 
world itself—that public opinion would in the end 
respond to the humane and progressive intentions 
of the new Governor. It was therefore disappoint- 
ing to everybody concerned to find that no ex- 
pression of public opinion in support of the new 
Governor’s policy followed his declaration in 1922. 
He himself draws attention to this extraordinary 
fact by saying: “I hoped that this hint would 
elicit some expressions of opinion from unofficial 
persons in Sierra Leone or elsewhere . . . but no 
such opinion has been vouchsafed.” } 

Sir Ransford Slater, in close contact with the 
Colonial Office in London, continued his laudable 
efforts, and caused certain material to be distributed 
to the Provincial Commissioners, with a view to a 
Conference of these officials in the spring of 1924. 
This Conference of Provincial Commissioners, whilst 
Satisfied that the time had come to abolish slavery 
In all its forms, recommended that abolition should 
be gradual, and that no compensation should be 


2 Sessional Paper No. 5 of 1926. 
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paid ; but they differed widely as to the time wh 
abolition should take place. The President of th 
Conference urged that it should take place in 1925, 
whilst two other Commissioners pressed for the 
Ist of January 1929. It is noteworthy that this 
Conference, composed of officials with large and 
intimate experience of the problem, should place it 
on record that the importation of slaves from Liberia 
was “not diminishing.” After an exhaustive 
examination of the situation, Sir Ransford Slater 
recommended the following steps to Mr. Amery for 
official sanction : 

(a) That abolition be accelerated. 

(6) That immediate emancipation, for various reasons, 

should not be undertaken. 

(c) That no compensation should be paid. 

(d) That two new Bills should be passed, amending the 

existing legislation. 

Mr. Amery, in sanctioning these proposals and 
approving the amending Ordinance, seems to have 
felt that the phrase “ legal status of slavery ” was 
open to the charge of ambiguity, for, writing to 
the Governor, Sir Ransford Slater, on Septembe 
7, 1925, he pointed out that he had delayed sanc- 
tioning the Ordinance until “‘ he had had an oppor- 
tunity of perusing the Report of the Temporary 
Slavery Commission of the League of Nations.’ 
Mr. Amery pointed out that although the Tem- 
porary Slavery Commission made no special refer- 
ence to Sierra Leone in their report, yet 
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“Tt is evident from this pronouncement that the 
Commission regard the existing provision in section 4 
of the Sierra Leone Protectorate Courts Jurisdiction 
Ordinance— 


‘No claim for or in respect of the person of any slave 
shall be entertained by any of the courts established 
or recognised by this Ordinance for the administration 
of justice in the Protectorate,’ 


——as justifying the conclusion that the ‘legal status of 
slavery’ does not exist in the Protectorate of Sierra 
Leone, and I may add that in 1900, when the ‘ legal 
status’ was announced by public notification as 
‘abolished’ in Southern Nigeria and the Lagos Pro- 
tectorate, this expression was explained to mean that 
‘courts established and conducted by the government 
do not recognise that one man can be the property of 
any other man, and that the courts will not order a 
fugitive slave to be handed back to an owner.’ 

I have thought it advisable to call your attention to 
the possible ambiguity attaching to the expression 
“legal status of slavery,’ in order that you may consider 
whether it is necessary to include in your proposed ordi- 
nance the provision in section 3 for the abolition of the 
legal status. I am disposed to consider that the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the draft provide, in effect, for 
the abolition of the ‘legal status’ (as that expression 
has been commonly interpreted elsewhere) and that no 
8pecific provision for such abolition is required. 

‘| Subject to this suggestion, I concur in the enact- 
ment of the bill enclosed in your despatch.” ! 


The Ordinance was passed, sanctioned, and signed, 





" 1 Sessional Paper No. 5 of 1926. 
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and everybody believed and hoped that slavery in 
Sierra Leone would shortly and peaceably come to 
an end. Two years later a “‘ bolt from the blue ” 
shattered this complacency. 

In 1927, British public opinion was startled by 
the disclosure that slavery was widespread in . 
the British Protectorate of Sierra Leone, and that 
judicial authority felt bound to recognise that slavery — 
existed throughout the Protectorate. Yet there was 
nothing startling in the disclosures to those who 
for years have fought the battle against slavery. 
Apart from the historic decision of the Supreme 
Court of Sierra Leone, nearly all the facts that were 
published in Britain and other countries during 


1927 had been available to the public for several 
years. ‘There was, for example, the plain declara- 
tion of the Attorney-General of Sierra Leone, 
published in the Sessional Paper in 1926, in which 
he declared : 


“‘ Although English law does not recognise the status 
of slavery and British policy is in favour of its total 
abolition, yet it would be idle to assert that the govern- 
ment does not recognise the status of slavery in the, 
Protectorate.”’ } 


The situation in the Protectorate of Sierra Leone * 
was that which exists in several huge areas of the 
world. A great deal was known about slave-own- 
ing, and even of slave-trading and slave-raiding in 


1 Sessional Paper No. 5 of 1926. Mr. Greenwood, late Attorney- 
General of Sierra Leone. 
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the Protectorate, and all that was needed was some 
dramatic development in order to bring home to 
the public how widespread and deep-seated were 
these ancient systems of man-owning and man- 
stealing, and how impossible it is to uphold slavery 
without denying to human beings the most elementary 
of human rights. 

The startling incident which shook public opinion 
out of its indifference took the form of a legal deci- 
sion that slaves in the Sierra Leone Protectorate, 
being a “ property,” could be recaptured and re- 
stored to their masters. The Court which found 
itself obliged to reach this conclusion was sitting 
at Freetown—it would need the pen of a Voltaire 
or a Carlyle to do justice to so ironic a circum- 
stance | 

In the early days of July 1927, then, the Supreme 
Court was sitting in the capital of Sierra Leone, and 
two appeals came before that Court, under the 
legal title of Rex v. SALLA SILLA, and REx v. M’Fa 
Nonxo aNp OTHERS, and the question before 
the Court was whether or not a slave-owner could 
forcibly recapture a runaway slave. 

Two slaves had run away from Salla Silla and 
M’fa Nonko respectively, and had been pursued 
and retaken by their masters, who were prosecuted 
for assault and conspiracy. Their defence was 

. that they had merely used the degree of force that 
was necessary and reasonable to recapture their own 
Property, and that since slavery was a lawful insti- 
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tution in the Protectorate, they could not be held’ 
to have committed an assault in using such force} 
to vindicate their proprietary right. The Court 

consisted of three judges, and two of them held 

that this line of reasoning must, however unwill- 

ingly, be accepted. Judges, of course, do not make 

the law—their duty is to apply the law as it exists, 

and to leave legislators to alter it if it needs altera- 
tion. The only way, therefore, to resist this line 
of reasoning would be to contend that even though 
the status of slavery still existed in the Protectorate, 
a court constituted under British authority could 
not recognise as lawful the exercise of any degree of 
violence in preventing a slave from escaping. If 
a master may exercise “ reasonable” force to re- 
capture his slave, how much force may a slave 
exercise in resisting recapture? Could the slave 
be punished for showing fight? ‘These con- | 
siderations caused the third judge, Mr. Justice 

Petrides, to dissent ; and he did so in this striking 

language : 

“ This line of argument leaves me unmoved, two wrongs 
do not make aright. The Legislature may have neglected | 
its duty, they may have for many years allowed a wrong | 
to exist. If a wrong has been done by the Legislature, 
it is not for a Court of Justice to do another wrong and 
say, because the Legislature has allowed slavery to exist 
justice will also blind its eyes and approve of assault. 
. . . One can well imagine the mental torture an escaped 
slave suffers when his former master approaches to take 
him back to the state of slavery from which he has escaped, 
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no doubt to disciplinary treatment, if nothing worse, for 
his attempted escape.” } 


But Mr. Justice Petrides was in a minority, for the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Sawrey-Cookson, who was 
President of the Supreme Court, was supported by 
Mr. Justice Aitken. The Presiding Judge sub- 
mitted to himself and his brethren the following 
question ; 

“Can a runaway slave in the Protectorate Territory of 

this Colony take action against his master who re-takes 


him and so regains his rights of possession in him against 
the slave’s will?’ ? 


Then, having asked himself this question, Mr, 
Justice Sawrey-Cookson reviewed the legislation of 
the Protectorate, and came to the following 
conclusion : 


‘Here then we have the clearest possible recognition 
of a slave who is owned much as a chattel can be owned, 
and it must logically result that there is a right to follow 
and regain by use of any lawful means the rights of owner- 
ship in and possession of the property of which he has 
been deprived by the absconding of his slave.” § 


The President then concluded his judgment in 
the following words : 


“Until the Legislature makes it perfectly clear that no 
such right to re-take is to be recognised, I cannot find 
that the law as it stands at present denies that right to 

. the slave-owner in the Protectorate. 
I am of the opinion therefore that the re-taking in 








* Cmd. 3020, pp. 68-9. 2 Ibid. p. 62. 3 Ihid. p. 63. 
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this instance was lawful and no assault was committed, 
from which it follows of course that there has been no 
conspiracy and both convictions must be quashed.” 3 


In short, the chiefs were perfectly entitled to re- 
capture their property, even though this property 
took the form of human beings. 

I am not competent, nor is it any part of my 
purpose, to express any opinion as to which view 
was legally right ; the view of the majority, so far 
as the Court and the law are concerned, of course 
prevailed. And it must be obvious that humane 
and upright judges are in a position of great diffi- 
culty in dealing with such a problem. It is one 
more reason why the only satisfactory solution is 
to sweep away the institution of slavery itself, 
with its inevitable incidents and consequences, 
altogether. 

To the people of England, and indeed to those of 
other countries, this judgment came as a shock, for 
it demonstrated that slave-owning on an extensiv 
scale still existed in territories under British control 
although not, of course, in British Colonies. It di 
much more, for it emphasised the impossibility o 
reconciling slavery in any form with ordinary 
human rights, and raised the following query in 
the minds of millions of people: If in British- 
controlled territory it is possible for a system of 
slavery to exist, in which slaves are regarded as a 


2 Cmd. 3020, p. 63. 
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property and, when they escape, can be recaptured 
against their will, what must be the conditions in 
the more backward areas of the world, where there 
are still unknown numbers of slaves ? 

The arrival in England of the full text of the 
judgments delivered in the Supreme Court led 
almost the entire Press of the country to devote long 
editorials to the subject. The Times, the Manchester 
Guardian and other papers published the reports, 
and at last a public opinion was aroused in England, 
not merely in support of the efforts of Government 
to mitigate slavery by degrees, but demanding an 
immediate abolition of slavery. Mr. Amery took 
prompt steps. He had already cabled to the 
Governor of Sierra Leone to send him the full 
text of the judgment, and on August 30, upon the 
receipt of the judgment, he cabled to the Governor 
that it was impossible for him, as Colonial Secretary, 
to defend the position of slavery in the Protectorate 

f Sierra Leone, and that speedy action was essential. 

he Governor replied to this telegram the next day, 
sking Mr. Amery whether he thought the situation 
ustified his summoning a special meeting of the 
Legislature. Two days later Mr. Amery advised 
that he would not feel able to wait for the ordinary 
Meeting of the Legislative Council, and urged the 
Governor to summon a special session of the Legis- 
‘lature, and to telegraph new draft legislation for 
submission to this special session. The Colonial 
Secretary followed this telegram with another, ex- 
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pressing the hope that the earliest practicable date 
would be fixed for emancipation. 

The special meeting of the Legislature met on 
September 10, and advised that the total abolition 
of slavery should be decreed for 1929, but the 
Governor urged upon the Colonial Secretary the 
possibility of fixing 1928. To this Mr. Amery 
promptly agreed, and the Bill was carried through 
all its stages by September 22, and the 214,000 
slaves of Sierra Leone Protectorate were declared 
free as from January 1, 1928. 

What, then, is the position in the Protectorate 
to-day? The Acting Commissioner for the 
Northern Province reports that the Ordinance_of 
1927," for the abolition of the legal status of slavery, 
has been fully explained to the chiefs at their public 
meetings, but has had very little immediate effect | 
except in certain territories in the Bombali District 
and the Koinadugu District. The Acting Com- 
missioner goes on to report that it is too early yet 
to estimate what the full effect of the Ordinance 
will be, but that “ it is quite certain that the situa- 
tion has been accepted by all concerned with the 
utmost loyalty.”* He proceeds to assure the 
Governor of the Colony that no apprehension need | 
be felt in regard to the migration of the freed slaves 
on a large scale, from one part of the Protectorate 


2 No. 24 of 1927: Legal Status of Slavery (Abolition) Ordinance, 
1927. ° 

2 Sierra Leone. Annual Report on the Provincial Adminis- 
tration for the Year 1927. 
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to another, or to the Colony. He also points out 
that there are signs that the ex-slaves who did 
migrate from the Mabole Valley into French Guinea 
and other areas are gradually coming back again to 
their own chiefdoms—‘ but not of course to the 
villages of their former masters.” 

The Commissioner of the Central Province has 
forwarded a similar Report, but adds : 

“ The full economic benefit for the country as a whole 

of this step is doubtless not for the moment appreciated 

by the people or their rulers. . . .”? 

In the Southern Province the Ordinance also 
seems to be working well : 

“ About 1000 slaves at the end of the year (or early 


January 1928) came to headquarters to ascertain actually 
from Government itself that they were free.” ! 


It seems now to be generally accepted that the 
policy of abolishing the legal status of slavery in the 
Sierra Leone Protectorate was not only the right 
one, but the safe one. A resolute effort is still 
needed to secure that the full practical results of 
this legal change are firmly established, for other- 
wise servile conditions may tend to survive in other 
forms. But none the less a great step forward has 
been taken, which cannot be retraced, and which 
means an advance both in human happiness and in 
economic well-being throughout the vast area of 
the Protectorate. 


* Sierra Leone. Annual Report on the Provincial Adminis- 
tration for the Year 1927. 
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LIBERIA 


“O Liberty, what things are done in thy name.” 
(Madame Roland, at the guillotine, 
November 8, 1793.) 


How many slaves are there in Liberia, that country 
whose very name should call up visions of prosperous 
freedom? The Liberian Government, through its 
representative at Geneva, has denied with some 
boldness that slavery exists anywhere within the 
borders of the Liberian Republic. All well-wishers 
of the negro race would like to believe that the 
Liberian Government, composed as it is of American 
negroes, had succeeded so well in its effort to build 
up a modern Republic that it had been able to 
abolish slavery. But it is idle to close our eyes to 
well-authenticated statements to the contrary. The 
statements made are of a twofold character. The 
first is that slave-owning is widespread amongst the 
indigenous people of Liberia; the second is an 
assertion that the Liberian or American negroes are’ 
exploiting the original natives under systems either 
of crude slave-owning or under forms of forced 
labour reposing on domestic slavery, which are 
barely distinguishable from slavery. The Liberian 


Government, in its defence, calls attention to the 
83 Py 
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fact that its fundamental laws prohibit slavery. The 
declaration of the Liberian Government would have 
carried greater weight if it had been supported by 
the findings of an impartial Commission of Enquiry 
into conditions in the Hinterland of the Liberian 
Republic. Happily, there now seems some hope 
that a Commission will be appointed to investigate 
the charges made against the American negroes. The 
value of the report of such a Commission will be 
enhanced if the enquiry can be extended into the 
more intricate question of domestic slavery amongst 
the Hinterland tribes. 

Whether the number of slaves in Liberia is 
100,000 or 500,000, no one can say. Equally it is 
difficult for any one to deny that slave-owning and 
slave-trading prevail over wide areas of the country. 
To argue at Geneva, as the Liberian delegate, the late 
Baron.Lehmann, did in 1925, and as his successor 
did in 1929, that slavery did not exist because “the 
fundamental law of the Republic of Liberia pre- 
scribes in the most emphatic terms that slavery shall 
not exist in any form,” is not a very convincing 
method of dealing with the allegations. 

A great ideal was enshrined in the Liberian ex- 
periment. The moving spirits behind the scenes 
were generous-hearted philanthropists who hoped 
to carry through a colonising scheme on the African 
Continent, by sending to West Africa the negro 
Slaves as they were released in the Southern States 
of America, The first settlement was founded in 
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1822, and named after President Monroe, but it was | 
not until 1847 that the Republic of Liberia was for- 
mally constituted as a free and independent State. 
Great Britain was the first great country to welcome 
and assist this experiment; as she was, in fact, the 
first Power to recognise the Sovereign Status of | 
Liberia, whilst generous Americans co-operated 
with equally generous Britons in providing the 
Republic with financial resources. It is perhaps 
too early yet to say that the experiment has wholly 
failed, but it is probably not too early to say that the 
initial mistake made was in endeavouring to found 
a strong Government composed of men who had 
been so recently emancipated from servitude. 
What Liberia wanted, and in fact what Liberia 
seems to require to-day, is the collaboration in the 
actual government of the country of some capable 
and warm-hearted white administrators, anxious to 
take by the hand both sections of the community, 
namely, the Negro-Americans and the Hinterland 
Africans, and lead them up to the higher planes of 
civilisation. 

The social, economic and political development 
of Liberia should keep step with that of its sister 
territory of Sierra Leone. The area of Liberia is 
43,000 square miles—half as large again as Sierra 
Leone—while its population, roughly estimated at 
2,500,000, is nearly a million more than that of its 
neighbour. The government and administration of 
the country is almost entirely in the hands of the 
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15,000 negroes and their descendants, who came 
from America, and although the Constitution of 
Liberia has been modelled upon that of the United 
States, with its declaration of the equality of human 
rights, there is in fact a great social, political and 
economic gulf fixed between the states of the mass 
of Liberian natives and the American negroes. 

According to Mr. Buell! the political situation of 
Liberia—this “‘ land of liberty ”—is Gilbertian. The 
total number of enfranchised Liberians, according 
to Mr. Buell, is about 6000. The President being 
elected on this roll of 6000 voters, succeeded in 
1923 in being elected by 45,000 votes out of 51,000 
votes cast, although Mr. Buell suggests that in the 
voting for the election of the President his opponent 
was believed to have received the larger number of 
the votes cast! But the 1927 election, apparently 
on the same electoral register of 6000 Liberian 
voters, and by the methods previously employed 
so successfully, produced even more miraculous 
voting, for the President was elected by the 
“unprecedented majority” of 125,000 votes over 
the candidate of the People’s Party! How this 
was accomplished on an electoral roll of 6000 is 
surely one of the many mysteries of the Dark 
Continent. 

The relationships between the Negro-Americans 
and the native Africans in Liberia have frequently 
been as bloodstained as the relationships between 

1 The Native Problem in Africa, by Raymond L. Buell. 
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the white and coloured races in different parts of 
the world. 

The principal native wars were in 1852, 1856, 
1875, 1884, 1893, I910, 1913, 1916—a record of 
bloodshed almost without parallel in the Colonies 
of Africa. In the 1875 war the oppressed natives 
between Grand Cess and San Pedro rose, and 
attempted to drive out the Liberian negroes. The 
war lasted for a whole year, and was only terminated 
with the aid of an American cruiser. The Grebo war 
of 1893 lasted three years, and led to much bloodshed. 

The Kru war of 1910 was a very bitter one, and, 
like the war of 1875, was only brought to a conclu- 
sion by the intervention of the “ moral support ” 
of the American cruiser Birmingham. In 1915 the 
Krus were once more out against the Liberians, 
and killed several Government officials, and again 
it was only by the timely assistance of an American 
cruiser that this bloody conflict with the Krus was 
brought to an end. But for this intervention it 
seems probable that the Liberians would have been 
massacred. The incidents which followed this 
native war are amongst the most terrible in African 
history, the Krus asserting that the subsequent 
executions of their chiefs were a flagrant breach of 
the terms of peace. Any day the Krus may rise 
again, and if they do, their pent-up grievances will 
drive them to exact such penalties that, cruiser or 
no cruiser, they may by general massacre terminate 
the administrative presence of the Liberian negroes. 
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But, as I have already said, we need not yet 
despair of saving the Liberian Republic; given a 
good and clean Administration, given the abolition 
of slavery in all its forms, and the reinforcement of 
the coloured Administration by strong high-minded 
white men of the type of a Gordon, a Lugard or 
a Cromer, the Liberian Republic, with its valuable 
economic resources, will yet make good, and give to 
the world for the first time in history a stable, 
civilised African Negro Republic. 

The stagnant economic position of Liberia again 
stands in deplorable contrast with the prosperity of 
Sierra Leone. It has often been said that the 
economic possibilities of tropical territory are 
measured less by its products than by its popula- 
tion. From whatever angle one looks at the 
economic position of Liberia, whether that of the 
area, or population, or its virgin wealth, Liberia is 
nearly twice as potentially wealthy as its neighbour, 
the Colony and Protectorate of Sierra Leone—yet 
what do we find? The volume of trade in the year 
before me in Sierra Leone exceeds £,3,500,000, as 
against the trivial sum of less than £800,000 for the 
whole of Liberia. These figures are surely astonish- 
ingly eloquent of the condition of the Liberian 
Republic. 

Nor is this all. Liberia’s finances are in so 
_Serious a condition that it has been driven to borrow 
money in circumstances which involve control by 
American officials, who, however, have to carry 
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through their functions in co-operation with negro 
officials appointed by the Liberian Government, 
Even if one discounts by go per cent. the picturesque 
allegations which are frequently made with regard 
to the collection of customs and other revenue in 
Liberia, the comparison with Sierra Leone confirms 
beyond all reasonable doubt the contention that it 
would require a very strong hand indeed to stop the 
leakages and to clear up the finances of the Black 
Republic ; for whilst the cost of the collection of 
customs in British Sierra Leone is 4:5 per cent., the 
cost of the collection of customs in Liberia reaches, 
we are told, the astounding figure of 24:3 per cent. 
of the total customs revenue ! 

Liberia, as Sir Alfred Sharpe points out, may be 
divided into three zones,—the upper Hinterland, 
where the elevation reaches 1800 feet, the central 
zone, from 500 to 800 feet, and the coastal region, of 
500 feet above sea-level. The Hinterland climate 
is hot, but never uncomfortably so, and quite pleasant, 
but the coastal region is hot, unpleasant and humid. } 
In these atmospheric conditions the ordinary virgin — 
products of the tropics grow with ease. As might 
be expected, palm oil and palm kernels take first 
place in the exports, but here again Sierra Leone, 
with two-thirds the territory and half the population, 
exports nearly 145,000,000 lbs., as against a miserable 
export of only 21,000,000 Ibs. from Liberia. 

There is, so far as I am aware, no territory where 
the abolition of slavery has not been followed 
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by a substantial increase in the flow of trade. 
Freedom makes for economic progress. The 
economic backwardness of Liberia in itself suggests 
the presence of slavery ; positive evidence is meagre 
but authoritative. It is to be found in docu- 
ments issued by the League of Nations, in official 
papers published by the British Government, and 
in the books and correspondence of responsible 
English and American travellers. Any attempt to 
meet these circumstantial allegations by ridicule, or 
even categorical official denials unsupported by 
material proof, only tends to confirm the uneasy feel- 
ings which for years have been created by the grow- 
ing volume of positive evidence of the existence of 
slave-owning, slave-trading and slave-raiding.in the 
Hinterland of Liberia. 

In the Report of the Temporary Slavery Com- 
mission of the League of Nations, appointed in 
1923 to examine and report upon conditions of 
slavery in the world, the following passage occurs: 

“* Allegations which it has not been possible to bring 
to the notice of the Governments concerned have been 
made to the effect that slave-dealing still continues in 

Liberia and China. This is contrary to the declara- 

tions made by the Chinese and Liberian Governments.” ! 


This is the general conclusion of the Slavery 
Commission, but a reference to the Minutes of the 
Commission will show that a very considerable dis- 
cussion took place upon the situation in Liberia. 

1 A. 19. 1925. VI. p. 6. 
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M. Delafosse, the French member of the Temporary 
Slavery Commission, stoutly denied the existence of 
slave-trading in Liberia, but not, be it noted, slave- 
owning. It is only fair to the Liberian Government 
to quote M. Delafosse : 

“Tt has been suggested that slave-dealing is still 
practised in Liberia at the present day, either openly 
in the interior, which is more or less outside the effective 
control of the Government of Monrovia, or in a dis- 
guised form in the Liberian settlements. The personal 
experience of the General Rapporteur of the Commis- 
sion (M. Delafosse), who lived in Liberia from 1897 to 
1899, enables him and makes it his duty to refute this 
suggestion and to affirm that, when he was in that country, 
there was no trace of slave-dealing, either open or dis- 
guised, in the districts subject to the authority of the 
Liberian Government. .. .”} 


Not only is this statement by M. Delafosse 
severely restricted to slave-dealing ; not only is it 
based on an experience some thirty years old, but 
the final words are highly significant, namely, ‘‘ in 
the districts subject to the authority of the Liberian 
Government.” In this connection it must not be | 
overlooked that there are many who assert that 
“districts subject to the authority of the Liberian 
Government’ are few indeed, and that the 
American negroes, who occupy only a very limited. 
area round Monrovia, and perhaps one or two 
other coastal towns, are not in effective control of 
the Hinterland at all. 

2 C. 426. M. 157. 1925. VI. p. 25. 
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The late Mr. Harold Grimshaw, a member of the 
Temporary Slavery Commission, whose duty it was 
to examine the available material upon Liberia and 
present a report to the Commission, and whose 
knowledge of the whole question of native labour is 
recognised by most States connected with the League 
of Nations, said in this report that he had 


“referred to certain statements appearing in a British 
Foreign Office Handbook of 19141 and to a work by a 
reputable author in which it was stated that boys were 
bought and sold in Liberia.” ? 


Lord Lugard, who also submitted a report, included 
in it a passage concerning ‘‘ practices which are 
vouched for on high authority as being common 


1 The only reference I have been able to trace is to be found in 
the Foreign Office Handbook—Liberia, 1920. "This Handbook is 
one of a series prepared for the Peace Conference at Versailles. 
It contains the following passages upon slavery in Liberia. 


Present Conditions. 


“There is still a wide and comparatively uncivilised interior over 
which the Republic has nominal sovereignty, but very little real con- 
trol. The native tribes of the interior claim to be independent ; they 
defy the Liberian Government, wage internecine wars, carry on an 
active slave-trade, and practise cannibalism with impunity ” (p. 24). 
Historical. 

“ Unfortunately, during the closing years of tile nineteenth century, 
the Liberian Government had great difficulty in maintaining its 
authority over the native tribes, many of whom boldly refused allegi- 
ance to the Republic. Inter-tribal wars and slave-raiding were 
common in the interior, while in the more settled districts the growth 
of officialism, and the incompetence, apathy, and untrustworthiness 


which prevailed in the public service threatened the country with 
bankruptcy ” (p. 14). 


* C. 426. M. 157. 1925. VIL. p. 25. 
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knowledge among those who have visited the 

country.” He added: 
“it would seem to be desirable that the President (of 
Liberia) should be made aware of these allegations in 
the confident belief that he will take energetic steps to 
deal with the matter. It is stated that women are still 
sold even in the coast area, and the price varies from £3 
to £40. A boy may be bought for £5. His recent 
action in freeing all the women who were held in debt 
slavery—to which no reference is made in thé report— 
gives confidence that he will deal equally drastically 
with the abuses referred to, which it is impossible to 
discredit in face of the consensus of evidence.” 1 


A reference to the Minutes of the Commission seems 
to show that there was a good deal of confusion of 
thought at one moment amongst the members of the 
Committee examining the evidence on Liberia, 
chiefly upon the question of the sale of children. 
M. Delafosse, however, readily accepted the follow- 
ing statement that children are sold, as well as 
owned, in Liberia : 

“The case of children sold by their parents belonged 
to the chapter of the report dealing with parents selling 
their children to obtain food. These were not cases of 
slave-dealing proper.” 2 


It was difficult, as the record shows, for other 
members of the Commission to accept the con- 
tention of M. Delafosse that the selling of children 
was not “‘slave-dealing proper.” 


1 C. 426. M. 1§7. 1925. VI. p. 25. ® Ibid. p. 26. 
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The British officials in charge of stations along the 
Liberian-Sierra Leone border have for years com- 
plained of the slave-trading practices between the 
two territories, and one of the problems which con- 
fronted Great Britain in declaring a total abolition 
of slavery in the Protectorate of Sierra Leone was, 
in fact, the existence of slavery in Liberia. The 
seriousness of this difficulty is shown by the follow- 
ing quotation from the Report of the British Native 
Commissioners upon the subject : 

“* We are of opinion that on the Liberian frontier the 
importation of slaves continues and is not diminishing. 
We are also of opinion that masters or owners of slaves 
thus introducing slaves into this Protectorate should be 
considered as trafficking in these slaves, for in practice 
this most frequently occurs, and though we are aware 
of this fact it is obviously most difficult to trace, follow 
up, and prove, as such traffickers have means of covering 


up their tracks and the purpose for which they enter 
this territory... .”? 


With regard to non-official sources of information, 
they are to be found in The Black Republic by 
Fenwick Reeve, and in the recent book of the 
American traveller, Professor Raymond Buell. 

There is one other comparison to bear in mind in 
connection with the probable number of Liberian 
slaves. The population of the Hinterland of Liberia 
has much the same social structure as that of the 


* Italics mine.—K. S. 
® Report of Provincial Commissioners’ Conference held in April 
1924. See Cmd. 3020 of 1928, pp. 25-6. 
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tribes of Sierra Leone ; indeed, the border-line cuts 
through associated tribes, and it is commonly 
accepted by local authorities that the proportion of 
slave to free population in Liberia is probably about 
the same as it was in the Protectorate of Sierra Leone. 
If, therefore, we know from official figures that there 
were over 200,000 slaves in a population of 1,500,000 
in the Protectorate of Sierra Leone, we may be fairly 
safe in assuming that there must be not less than 
200,000 in the much larger territory of Liberia ; but 
as the population is 1,000,000 more than in Sierra 
Leone, it is probable that the total domestic slave 
population of the Hinterland of the Republic of 
Liberia exceeds 500,000. 

All well-wishers of the Liberian Republic hope 
that the Government there will at once apply itself 
to an exhaustive, impartial and authoritative enquiry 
into conditions in the Hinterland, in the assurance 
that if real vigour is shown in ascertaining the facts 
and frankly avowing them, Liberia will not lack 
friends who will be ready to watch her efforts with 
patience, and help her in any way possible to work 
out her own salvation. The task will not be an 
easy one, as Great Britain learned in the sister-terri- 
tory of Sierra Leone. ‘The chiefs, with their vested ' 
interests in the persons of the slaves, will oppose any 
measure of emancipation. The British Govern- 
ment of Sierra Leone was able to carry through its 
great scheme of liberation because of the firm con- 
trol which it maintained over the administration of 
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the Protectorate; but, even so, it took years to 
carry the work to the final stage. In Liberia, not 
only is there no effective administrative control of 
the Hinterland, but the chiefs and their native 
councils appear to treat the Monrovian negroes 
with a good deal of contempt. Any step, therefore, 
directed towards the emancipation of the slaves of 
the Hinterland will, almost certainly, meet not merely 
with vigorous opposition, but probably with violent 
hostility. The worst line of policy to continue 
is that of making positive allegations that slavery 
does not exist, without producing any supporting 
evidence. Such a method is the despairing policy 
of a weak Government, and deceives no one but 
the ignorant, while it tends to alienate many of those 
who, while wishing well to Liberia, are working for 
the abolition of slavery everywhere, “‘in all its 
forms.” 











SLAVERY IN CHINA 


“The trodden misery of these children is hidden away 
in the back-rooms of castigated drudgery in the Chinese 
home, voiceless, unseen, unchampioned, and without 
hope.” } 





Curna, in the matter of slavery, is one of the un- 
charted regions of the world. We know—indeed it 
is officially admitted—that, interwoven in the social 
life of the country, is the practice of the sale of 
little children, with all the disastrous consequences 
which inevitably follow in the wake of child-slavery. 
In the eighteen provinces of China proper, with an 
area over eight times the size of Germany, and a 
population of over 300,000,000 of people, we are 
told there are millions of children and young people 
held as property-slaves. ‘Those who uphold the 
practice of child-selling and child-owning always | 
produce the same set of ancient and specious apol- 
ogies: they plead that the child victims of cruelty 
are proportionately few, that the oppression to 
which they are admittedly subjected inflicts but 
little suffering upon their philosophical nature, 
and that in any case the bondage only lasts until 
the children reach the age of 15 to 20 years; that, 
moreover, it is the custom of the country to buy 


1 The Red Tt eology in the Far East, by Charles H. Coates, p. 15§2- 
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and sell these young people, and that it would 
be difficult to interfere with a custom so closely 
interwoven with the habits of the Chinese. 

Occasionally the curtain is drawn aside, and one 
is allowed to peep behind the scenes into the tragic 
conditions of the slaves in China. Here and there 
a lone voice, like that of the prophet in the wilder- 
ness, is raised against this wholesale degradation of 
child life. Occasionally, too, an isolated missionary, 
more far-seeing than his brethren, will make public 
the crime and tragedy of enslaving these little 
children, of converting their small persons into a 
“ property ” during the most impressionable years 
of their lives. No one can read the available material 
relating to these property slaves of China without 
nursing a hope that in the reconstruction of the 
Celestial Empire there will arise somewhere, some- 
how, some day—and let it be soon !—a Chinese 
Wilberforce who will summon the Chinese them- 
selves to a great effort to wipe out this stain which 
rests upon the Chinese social system. 

Happily, generous voices are being raised in pro- 
test, and the future historian will be grateful to 
Lord Davidson of Lambeth, for tchbish op. 
of Cant==buy wor drawing pointed attention to the 
Situation, in the British House of Lords. During 
the debate on May 13, 1925, he declared : 


“The revelations about China and the degree and 

character of Chinese slavery were to me startling in the 

highest degree. I had occasion to talk over the matter 
G 
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with an eminent Chinaman who is in this country. I 
drew a very dark picture of what China appeared to be. 





It appeared so dark to me that I hardly liked to put it | 
to him as being true, but he said that it was not nearly | 


dark enough. I spoke of Western China, where slavery 
is rife, but said that it was impossible to buy slaves at 
this moment in the great cities in the East. He said 
* Oh, yes, itis. Icould buy them in halfanhour. There 
is not the slightest difficulty in buying girls; I could 
buy them anywhere.’ In Hongkong the position is 
different, but I am told that in Shanghai, even with its 

s European zones of influence, slavery is still rife.” 
/. Such is the statement of a great ecclesiastic ; we 
will turn next to that of “ the man on the spot.” I 
know nothing of Mr. Charles H. Coates; I have 
never had the opportunity of meeting him. I only 
know him as “ Jonathan Blunt” of the Anglo- 
Chinese Press, and the author of a book ! describing 
his twenty years’ experience in China and Tibet. 
None can read the chapter which Mr. Coates 
devotes to Child Slavery—‘ The real Chinese Social 
Ulcer ’’—without being deeply stirred by the tragedy 

of these Chinese children. 
Mr. Coates arrests the attention of his readers by 
_ the appalling statement that “‘ At a very moderate 
_estimate there are two millions of these slave- 
children in China.” Mr. Coates then takes us into 
detail, and shows how the little slave, often of 
tender years, passes from owner to owner as a pro- 
perty, and, as he says, then “‘ becomes defenceless 
1 The Red Theology in the Far East. 
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against tyranny and wrong of any kind; . . . They | 
are the absolute property of their owners, and may 
be systematically cursed, beaten, tortured, or even 
killed, without redress or penalty inflicted.” And 
again, still dealing with the atmosphere of cruelty 
which surrounds these children, he says: 


“the well-known prevalence of cruelty, taken with the | 
social and temperamental forces known to operate in 
the system, and reckoned on an ordinary basis of averages, | 
make it certain that a large percentage of such | 
children endure a daily hell of misery too fearful for 


comprehension.” 1 


There are many whose nationality or profession 
make it impossible for them to penetrate into the 
homes or factories of the Chinese. Mr. Coates 
has no such handicap in obtaining first-hand know- 
ledge. He comments thus on the suffering inflicted 
upon these children : 


“ Individual cruelties which would electrify any country 
in Europe with a spasm of horror hardly awaken the 
mild comment of a single street in China’s grand modern 
republic. Floggings, suspensions, the pouring of boil- 
ing water over the hands, the amputation of a finger- 
joint, gagging and tying up for torture with hot irons, 
and similar cruelties are not uncommonly practised upon 
these children.” # | 


Amongst the cases of cruelty mentioned by Mr. 


Coates is that of a little girl who 


“as a child, had been suspended by her owners from 





1 The Red Theology in the Far East, p. 151. ® Ibid. 
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ceiling, hanging by one rope which bound together both — 
wrists and both ankles, and left in that situation all night. 
By the morning the poor limbs were so mortified by this | 
ordeal, that all four had to be amputated. The foreign 
doctor who performed the operation secured for the child 
her freedom and a monetary compensation sufficient for 
her future from the owners, under threat of a publication 
of the facts.” 1 t 


The slaves of China are to be found primarily, in 
the explicit phrase of Mr. Coates, in the “ casti- 
gated drudgery in the Chinese home.” He tells us 
that the upper and middle classes freely avail them- | 
selves of domestic slavery, because girls are cheap, 
and if bought at the early age of four or five years, 
will provide the owners with ten years’ work before 
they are married off at a bargain, or handed over 
to that “sinister fraternity who make a trade of 
replenishing the rendezvous of ill-fame in the great 
cities and ports.” ‘They are also to be found in 
some of the worst factories in China. 

A flood of light was thrown upon the situation 
by an enquiry into conditions of child labour by 
the Shanghai Municipal Council (in 1923), which 
reported to the International Labour Organisation 
of the League of Nations. In the section of the } 
Report dealing with domestic employment, we are _ 
authoritatively told that 
“Young female children are commonly purchased and 
employed as domestic servants. They probably begin : 





1 The Red Theology in the Far East, pp. 151-2. 
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to work as soon as it is possible for them physically to do 
so. This practice is general throughout the country 
It obviously lends itself to great abuse and the Com- 
mission has little doubt that, like other forms of slavery, 
it is the source of much human misery. The Commis- 
sion has reason to believe, from the evidence given before 
it, that many slave children are employed in native brothels 
and trained to prostitution.” } 


This, be it noted, is in one of the more modernised 
parts of China, where there is a large European 
population, numbers of churches, responsible news- 
papers and able editors—one of the great centres 
of public opinion in the East. In the section deal- 
ing with mills, factories and similar places of in- 
dustry, the Commission reported upon a system 
which quite obviously reposes upon the idea of a 
property right in the children. The Commission 
heard 


“ evidence to the effect that in some instances contractors 
obtain young children from the country districts, paying 
the parents $2 a month for the services of each child. By 
employing such children in the mills and factories, the 
contractor is able to make a profit of about $4 a month in 
respect of each child. These children are frequently 
most miserably housed and fed. They receive no money 
and their conditions of life are practically those of 
slavery.” ? 


In May 1925 the Central News circulated a state- 
ment giving the results of a raid made by British 


1 International Labour Review, December 1924, Vol. 10, No. 12. 
2 Ibid. 
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and Chinese detectives in the very heart of Shanghai. 
This raid was made upon a blacksmith’s shop, which 
was obviously being used as a kind of slave-market. — 
No fewer than 31 boys between the ages of twelve | 
and fifteen were discovered in the building. One 
of the men concerned in the business admitted 
that he had already sold some of them for tos. 
apiece. The statement issued by the Central 
News continued : 


“The boys were kept in strict confinement and com- 
pelled to work long hours both day and night. They were 
given only two meals of rice a day, and any lad who re- 
fused to work was handcuffed and suspended to a wall. 
No sleeping accommodation was provided, the slaves 
being obliged to take their rest on the floor. The oldest 
captive had been in slavery for nearly six years, and many 
of them were in very poor health. Marks on their bodies 
indicated that they had been burned with iron rods.” ! 


It is to the credit of the Cantonese Government 
that it did initiate an administrative effort to deal 
with slavery. Incidentally, the Proclamation which 
it issued definitely confirms the widespread existence 
of slavery in China. In the first Article of the 
Proclamation the Provincial Government of Canton 
declared that within three months of its publication | 
“all district magistrates must present a report to the 
Provincial Government concerning slavery within 
their administrative district.” 

In Article 3 of the Proclamation it was set forth 


1 Evening Standard, May 20, 1925. 
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that slaves will have the right to denounce their 
masters if they compel them by menace to remain 
in servitude. 

The 4th Article of the Proclamation prohibited 
the commerce in young girls for domestic 
employment. 

The remaining Articles governed the question of 
treatment. 

Unfortunately, we have no information as to the 
effect of this Proclamation ; we know nothing of 
the reports which the magistrates were called upon 
to forward to the Central Government. These 
reports should, of course, contain the number of 
slaves in each magisterial. district, the methods of 
slave-trading, and the conditions of slave-owning. 
Nor do we know whether it has resulted in the freeing 
of the slaves or not. Moreover, during the discus- 
sion of slavery at the League of Nations in the 
1928 Assembly, the ominous fact remains that the 
Chinese delegates were unable to inform the Com- 
mission what, if any, results had been obtained by 
the issue of the Proclamation by the Canton Govern- 
ment. Nor is this all! Canton represents but a 
minute area in China; the probability is that the 
Proclamation issued by the Cantonese Government 
was effective in very few areas outside the immediate 
city and surroundings of the capital of Kwangtung ; 
_ and even if the Proclamation affected the whole 
Province, it must be remembered that Kwangtung 
is but one—and that by no means the largest or the 
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most populous—of the 18 provinces of China, 
comprising together over 300,000,000 of people, 
amongst whom, we now know, the practice | 
of bartering human beings as a property is 
so widely prevalent that it involves the sale, pur- 
chase and ownership of slaves numbering some 
millions. 

The Mui Tsai system of Hong Kong is an offshoot _ 
of the Chinese practice of selling children. Hong © 
Kong is one of a number of islands off the south- 
east coast of China, at the mouth of the Canton 
River. But the special gravity and importance of 
this question of Mui Tsai for the people of Britain 
arises from the fact that Hong Kong is British 
territory in the fullest sense—not a Protectorate, but 
a Crown Colony on the soil of which slavery has 
been illegal since it became British, and for the 
government of which our Colonial Office is directly 
responsible. ‘The island, then a desolate territory, 
was ceded to Great Britain in 1841, and certain 
additions on the mainland were brought under the 
British Flag at a later date. The total area of the 
Colony is less than 400 square miles, but the 
population is nearly 800,000, of whom about 
785,000 are Chinese. 

The Mui Tsai system once again illustrates the 
difficulty of suppressing a custom which has behind 
it some centuries of domestic sanction. Fifty years 
ago the British Chief Justice of the Colony called 
attention to this evil system, and urged that steps 
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should be taken to abolish it. Sir John Smale said 
at this time: 


“ it being now patent that there is now a very great number 
of slaves (say 10,000, the number has been estimated at 
even 20,000) in this Colony, ignorance can no longer be 
our excuse, but that all officers of the Queen in this 
colony, each in his department and to the best of his 
ability, must henceforth effectually enforce these laws, 
or fail in the duty imposed on him by the Queen.” 





Evidently, at that time it was the opinion of the 
Chief Justice of Hong Kong that the law itself was 
adequate for the suppression of Mui T'sai in Hong 
Kong. At this time Lord Kimberley was Colonial 
Secretary, and when the facts were put before him 
he decided that they must be submitted to the law 
officers of the Crown, and they in turn advised the 
Colonial Secretary that the law declined to pay any 
attention to the fact that cash had passed; that 
these children were handed over for the purposes of 
adoption or domestic service, and that they were in 
law perfectly free, because British law said so, and 
the parents could get them back ; and further, that 
it was open to the parents, in the event of refusal, to 
apply to that ancient right and privilege of British 
subjects, namely, a writ of Habeas Corpus. ‘That 
was how the British law looked at the matter. 
Technically, these Mui Tsai are not slaves; yet the 
sale of children by their own parents into a bondage 
from which they cannot escape, and which their 
Chinese purchasers consider gives unrestricted 
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rights over the subject-matter of the transaction, 
involves many of the incidents of slavery. Evi- 
dently, Lord Kimberley felt that the technical view 
hardly represented the day-to-day facts of the situa- 
tion, for he said in a despatch to the Governor : 


“* But if children bought for adoption do not become 
slaves, it is still true that there is in Hong Kong a certain 
and perhaps a considerable number of children who 
have been the subjects of what purported to be transac- 
tions of sale. I cannot doubt that in the majority of these 
transactions the sellers have believed that they have 
validly sold, and the buyers that they have validly bought 
that for which money has passed, and the children them- 
selves can scarcely help believing that they are in bond 
to their possessors.’ 


Lord Kimberley then went on to order an im- 
partial enquiry not only into the facts, but as to the 
best means of altering the system. The curious 
thing is that nothing appears to have happened with 
regard to this enquiry. It passed completely out 
of view, and as it was held that in British law 
slavery could not exist in the Colony of Hong Kong, 
the system was left to be dealt with by adminis- 
trative effort. Occasional reports were received of 
the sale of children, of which the following is a 
typical illustration. 

A dispute arose between two persons in Hong 
Kong over the sale of a girl, which in due course 
was brought before the local magistrate, who is 
reported to have said to the defendant: “ It (the 
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child) is not your girl to be sold, it is this gentleman’s 
girl,” referring to the owner and prosecutor. 

But it was not until the courageous wife of a 
naval officer decided to investigate the situation that 
the Mui Tsai system was brought so prominently 
to the fore, that in 1922 Mr. Winston Churchill 
decided that the system must be abolished “ within 
one year,” and announced this intention to Parlia- 
ment in the following words : 

“‘I desire to make it clear (to Parliament) that both 
the Governor and I are determined to effect the aboli- 
tion of the system at the earliest practicable date, and I 
have indicated to the Governor that I expect the change 
to be carried out within a year.” 


The difficulty of abolishing this system is shown 
by the fact that Lord Kimberley in effect set out to 
end it in 1880; that Mr. Winston Churchill, in 
1922, in language even more emphatic, gave an 
official undertaking that it should be abolished ; and 
yet the system is still being vigorously carried on in 
the homes of the Chinese community of Hong 
Kong. It is, however, to the credit of certain 
eminent Chinese that they have created two societies 
for the purpose of dealing with the situation. One 
of these societies, the Po Leung Kuk, organised 
originally to put down kidnapping, is concerned very 
largely with watching over the welfare of the Mui 
Tsai, whilst the Anti-Mui Tsai Society, composed of 
English and Chinese, principally Chinese residents, 
is engaged in the specific task of bringing about the 
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abolition of the system. Both these societies are 
warmly supported by the local Press, and promi- 
nent Chinese and British merchants are included | 
on their committees. But there appears to be no — 
ground for thinking that the evil is diminishing. 
Mr. Churchill’s announcement in 1922 that the 
Colonial Office authorities, both in Whitehall and 
in Hong Kong, were determined to abolish the 
system of Mui Tsai, was followed by the enact- 
ment in Hong Kong of the “ Female Domestic 
Service Ordinance ” of 1923. The Ordinance was 
divided into four parts, though, as we shall see, 
Part III. has never been put into force. Part I. con- 
tained a declaratory clause to the following effect : 


“Whereas certain persons have erroneously supposed 
that the payment of money to the parent or guardian or 
employer of a female child, such payment purporting 
to be in return for the transfer of certain parental rights, 
may confer certain rights of property in the child and 
certain rights of retaining possession, custody and control 
of the child as against the child’s parent or guardian, 
and as against the child herself, it is hereby declared 
and enacted that no such payment can confer any such 
rights whatsoever upon the person making such payment 
or upon any other person.” 


This, therefore, amounts to a statutory assertion 
that these children are not, in the eye of the law, 
slaves. It is, of course, impossible that the law 
should regard them as such, for Hong Kong is a 
British Colony, and slavery has been in law impos- 
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sible in any British Colony for a hundred years. 
What, however, is deeply significant is that in the 
year of grace 1923 it should be thought necessary 
to enact this declaratory clause, for it proves that 
notwithstanding the Imperial Statute of 1833, there 
are still people in Hong Kong who believe that the 
payment of money gives them a right to property in 
these children. It was so when Lord Kimberley 
wrote his despatch fifty years ago; it is to-day ; 
and something more effective than a declaratory 
clause is needed to stop the scandal. 

Just as these pages were being passed for the 
press, news reaches this country that the present 
Governor of Hong Kong has issued an official 
statement declaring that as slavery is prohibited 
in all British Colonies, Protectorates and Dominions, 
the Mui Tsai should understand that they are not 
the personal property of their masters or mistresses, 
and that they are free to leave at any time, but that 
before doing so they should first go to the police 
station, or to the Secretary for Chinese affairs. 
It is greatly to be hoped that this official announce- 
ment may have some effect: though how many of 
these ignorant children who have been sold into 
bondage can be expected either to read or to act upon 
an official announcement of this sort ?_ It is manifest 
that more effective measures than these are needed. 

Part II. of the Ordinance of 1923 contained, in 
section 4, a far more effective provision. It enacted 
that “ no person shall hereafter take into his employ- 
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ment any Mui Tsai,” and a Mui Tsai was defined | 
to include “ every female domestic servant whose | 
employer for the time being shall have made, within 
or without the Colony, any payment to any person 
for the purpose of securing the services of such 
female as a domestic servant.” The definition also 
included ‘‘ every female domestic servant whose 
employer had acquired the custody, possession or — 
control of her from or upon the death of any former | 
employer who made such payment.” Moreover a 
penalty was enacted for breach of this provision, 
though no prosecution under the Ordinance could 
be commenced without the consent of the Secretary 
for Chinese affairs. 

Now this has been the law of Hong Kong for the 
last five years, and the practical issue appears to be | 
whether this law has been observed and enforced. 
The intention of the Ordinance evidently was to get 
rid of the system of Mui Tsai gradually by pro- 
hibiting and preventing any new cases of it arising. 
Children who were already the victims of this system 
before 1923 would work their time out, protected 
by other clauses of the Ordinance which prohibited 
and punished ill-treatment, but no new Mui Tsai 
were to be employed. Even as regards Mui Tsai 
already in service, section 9 of the Ordinance pro- 
vided that no Mui T’sai should thenceforward be 
transferred from one employer to another, so the 
sale of these children by the masters or mistresses 
who first acquired them became definitely illegal. 
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Now the crucial question seems to be whether 
these sections are in fact being observed and en- 
forced. It will indeed be a shameful thing if we 
console ourselves by the reflection that such enact- 
ment could be found printed in the Ordinances of 
Hong Kong while the system of Mui Tsai continues 
unaffected. 

The same mail which brought to England notice 
of the official statement issued by the Governor 
brought also a copy of a letter written to the Govern- 
ment by the indefatigable Honorary Secretary of 
the Anti-Mui Tsai Society in Hong Kong. Mr. 
J. D. Bush in his letter refers to a discussion with 
the Departments concerned, and says “‘ as regards 
the buying and selling of Mui Tsai, there is not the 
shadow of a doubt in our mind that the trafficking 
goes on all the time.” Mr. Bush appended details 
of a case which, if the details are correct, seems 
certainly to indicate that the Ordinance is dis- 
regarded or evaded, or at any rate that the provi- 
sions of the law at present in force are not really 
effective. The facts alleged by Mr. Bush set out 
the story of a Mui Tsai girl, from the stage of 
“adoption ” to that of seeking her freedom. 

First Stage. A woman pledged her daughter, 
aged 13, to a Chinese man as a maidservant— 
the man paid 20 dollars for her. (A clause was 
inserted that if the mother wanted the girl returned, 


She must reimburse for maintenance 1.50 dollars 
a month.) 
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Second Stage (February 1927). The girl 
sold to a Chinese as “an adopted daughter for 
100 dollars, in addition to the 20 dollars pre- + 
viously paid to the mother. (The price of 
“redemption ”’ by the mother was raised to 150 
dollars.) 

Third Stage (1928). ‘The purchaser now treated | 
the girl in the fullest and most brutal sense as his 
property, so she attempted to escape. 

Fourth Stage (1929). Proceedings at the police 
station and before the Secretary for Chinese Affairs, 
for running away from her master, as a result of 
which the girl was committed temporarily to the 
custody of the Po Leung Kuk (a semi-official 
benevolent institution). 

Final Stage. ‘The case re-heard. “ Conflicting 
evidence,” and the mother informed by the officials 
of the Po Leung Kuk: “ Your daughter has been 
sold ; there is nothing further we can do for you, 
and you need not come again.” - 

How comes it about that these things can be 
alleged to have happened within the last year or 
two, if the Ordinance of 1923 is really an effective 
instrument ? 

The Ordinance contained a Part III., which was 
only to come into operation at a date fixed by Pro- 
clamation of the Governor in Council, and since no 
Proclamation on the subject has ever been made 
Part III. is not yet operative. It provided for keep- 
ing a Register of Mui Tsai, and for making regula- 
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tions as to their inspection, control and remunera- 
tion ; it provided that no one was to have an un- 
registered Mui Tsai in his employment, and that 
every Mui Tsai over ten years of age should be 
entitled to wages. Has not the time come when 
Part III. should be adopted and registration in- 
sisted upon? One can well understand how diffi- 
cult it is to root out a servile institution which has 
behind it the backing of ancient custom, and no 
one ought to minimise the difficulties of adminis- 
tration in an area where the Chinese form so over- 
whelming a proportion of the population. But 
Hong Kong is British territory, and it is British 
territory, moreover, as to which an Ordinance now 
more than five years old was enacted for the definite 
purpose of carrying into effect the declaration of 
the British Government that Mui Tsai should be 
promptly abolished. It has not been abolished ; 
indeed, the most recent information on the subject 
seems to show that the numbers of these children 
in bondage is actually increasing. In a speech 
made a few months ago, the Chairman of the Anti- 
Mui Tsai Society declared: ‘‘ According to private 
estimates there are about 10,000 Mui Tsai in Hong 
Kong, and according to the investigation of some 
Six years ago there were in Hong Kong and on the 
mainland a total of 8653 Mui Tsai.” 

The Anti-Mui Tsai Society, replying to the ques- 
tion whether the Mui Tsai is or is not a slave, 
tetorted by the following comparison: 

H 
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A slave is bought with money : 

A Mui Tsai is bought with money. 

A slave is not paid for labour : 

A Mui Tsai also is not paid for labour. 
A slave can be re-sold : 

A Mui Tsai also can be re-sold. 





The substance of the matter is that Britain “3 
pledged to abolish this system and has hithert 
failed to do so. But if enlightened public opinion] _ 
is once aroused, it will insist that the system shal 


be ended. 
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THERE are those who tell us that the recent attempts 
to bring about a total abolition of slavery in Burma 
will, for various reasons, prove unavailing. Time 
alone will show whether these critics are justified in 
their dismal prophecies. Public opinion can rest 
satisfied that the former Governor of Burma, Sir 
Harcourt Butler, and his colleagues have left nothing 
undone that it was humanly possible to do to secure 
the liberation of the slaves. Burma, with its area 
of over 250,000 square miles, larger than Germany, 
and occupied by a population of something exceed- 
ing 13,000,000, contained on the outskirts of its 
vast territory the slave-holding peoples of China and 
Kachin, occupying the Triangle between the Irawadi 
and the Chinese border—across which dwell un- 
known thousands of slaves—the Hukawng Valley 
and the adjacent hilly country. It had long been 
known amongst British officials that on both sides 
of the border the selling of natives and children was 
an established custom among the Mongoloid tribes. 
With the appointment of Sir Harcourt Butler as 
Governor, the decision was taken to make an attempt 
to bring about an abolition of slave-owning on the 
British side of the border. 
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The decision to undertake this task was announced 
by Sir Harcourt Butler himself in January 1925, in 
a public Durbar at which the Kachin rulers were 
present. On this occasion Sir Harcourt Butler, in 
declaring the abolition of slavery in the Hukawng 
Valley, informed the assembled Kachins that every 
slave must be free within a certain number of years, 
and that in any case the existence of slavery would 
not be tolerated beyond January 1, 1928. He then 
went on to declare with vigour : 


** From to-day onwards there must be no sale of slaves, 
or gift of slaves as part of dowries in marriage, in settle- 
ment of feuds or otherwise, nor must families of slaves 
be broken up.” 



















Two years later, Sir Harcourt Butler, addressing 
the Duwas and other Kachin chiefs of the Triangle 
at Myitkyina, said: 


“Two years ago I announced at a Durbar in the 
Hukawng Valley that slavery must come to an end, but 
that the owners of slaves would be compensated for their 
release. . . . To-day slavery no longer exists in the 
Hukawng Valley.” 


It would seem that the reason for the second 
speech was a petition from the rulers to be allowed 
to retain their slaves. Very firmly came the reply : 


““ My visit here,” said the Governor, “‘ is to meet you 
and to tell you that slavery must come to an end in the 
Triangle and in other areas in the Kachin hills where it 
exists. ... 
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The country you occupy belongst o the British Govern- 
ment, and in it are many slaves who I know are very 
unhappy. Many have run away and some their owners 
have recaptured in administered territory. Also, to keep 
up the supply of slaves men from across the border commit 
raids. All the Governments of the world have now 
agreed that slavery is a bad custom and must be abolished. 
As I have already told you, slavery was abolished under 
my orders in the Hukawng Valley last year, and it must 
be abolished this year too in the Triangle and elsewhere 
in the Kachin hills where it exists.” 

The procedure adopted by Sir Harcourt Butler 
naturally varies somewhat from that of other 
countries. In the first place, he deputed officers 
(in particular, Messrs. Barnard, Mitchell, Dewar 
and Leonard) to visit the tracts where slavery 
lingered. They carried out their orders with effici- 
ency and splendid success. At great risk to health 
and life they journeyed through the country, ex- 
plaining the orders of the Governor, and assessing 
the amount of compensation to be paid. How 
dangerous the work was to be is shown by the fact 
that one officer, the gallant Captain West, and two 
native followers were murdered by tribes unwilling 
to set their slaves free. 

The first step taken was the preparation of a kind 
of Domesday Book or Register of Slaves, compiled 
by Mr. J. T. Barnard, Deputy Commissioner of 
the Burma Frontier Forces, who had unrivalled 
Influence with the Kachins. In December 1925, 
armed with this Domesday Book, Mr. Barnard and 
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his colleagues set out on their expedition over an 
area of some 6000 square miles. The people of 
this area were chiefly Kachins, living in low-lying, 
unhealthy country. Arriving in the territory, they 
settled down, and for ten days discussed with the 
chiefs how the work should be done. The slave 
area was divided into three portions, and each 
civil officer, carrying large sums of money, passed 
through the territories, paying compensation to the 
owners for their slaves. The following is the rate 
of redemption allotted for the slaves in the valley, 
by age and sex : 


Age. Rs. 

1-4 years : ; f : 1 SSIS 
5-8 years. : : : onegg 
9-15 years : ‘ ; : - 50 
16-20 years A : : : . 100 
21-45 years ; : . : . 120 
46-60 years : : . . - 60 


It was agreed that any slave over sixty years of age 
should be set free without compensation, and as the 
total slave population was estimated at one-third of 
the community, and was therefore essential to its 
economic stability, no demand was made upon the 
slaves to refund the compensation paid. This pro- 
cedure was adopted in order to prevent the grant 
of freedom being followed by a wholesale migra- 
tion of the slave population. 'To each slave was 
then given a Manumission Certificate. Thus the 
first step was taken towards giving effect to British 
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ideas of individual liberty in the remote jungle 
lands of Burma, and it may be hoped that what has 
been done will not be without its influence on the 
slave-owning peoples across the borders of China 
and Tibet. I have already pointed out that the 
Kachins of the Triangle had appealed to the Governor 
against the liberation of their slaves, and that Sir 
Harcourt Butler adhered to the decision that every 
slave must be set free. The redemption price of 
the first-class slaves in the Triangle was fixed at 
Rs.200 or 5 buffalo. The concluding stage of 
this notable administrative effort to bring about 
a complete abolition of slavery in Burma was, as 
already stated, unhappily marked by the murder 
of a gallant British official. This is what occurred. 

During the early part of 1927 the various slave- 
releasing parties had been spread over the Triangle, 
leaving the party under Mr. Porter to deal with the 
south end of the Burma Triangle occupied by the 
Lahpais. It is believed that the death of Captain 
West was largely due to the treachery of a chief 
Named Nawhkum duwa, who, it is asserted, delibe- 
rately led the British party into an ambuscade on 
the 26th of March, 1927.!_ The escort at the time 
was under the command of one of the military 
police, Captain E. M. West, who, with two native 
Police, was immediately killed, and three others 
wounded. This calamity was not allowed to deter 
the slave-releasing parties from carrying out their 


1 The Englishman, December 22, 1927. 
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mission, and in May 1928 Mr. Barnard, as the 
head of the whole movement, was able to report 
that administratively, and, he believed, in practice, 
the work of liberation in the Triangle of Northern 
Burma had been completed. 

It is to the credit of the Government of India that 
they readily voted liberal financial support for this 
undertaking, under which at least 7500 slaves have 
been set free. So far as Burma itself is concerned, | 
the Administration has publicly committed itself to 
a determined effort to put down any attempt to re- — 
enslave the people set free, or to permit slaves from 
China or Tibet to be sold into Burma. 

I cannot end this chapter without drawing atten- 
tion to the interesting emphasis which Sir Harcourt 
Butler has laid upon the definition of freedom as 
applied to the liberated slaves. We know the chief — 
features of slave-owning are the denial of any right 
to land upon which the slaves could maintain them- 
selves, the treatment of the slaves as so completely 
the property of their masters that they may be 
leased out to other people, the masters enjoying 
their earnings, and, thirdly, that being themselves 
a property, they are of course debarred from hold- 
ing property. Sir Harcourt Butler, in announcing 
the freedom of the slaves, stated that they would 
become in every respect free men and free women, 
and that their descendants likewise would be as 
free as any other men and women in the Chin and 
Kachin areas. Sir Harcourt Butler put the dis- | 
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tinction between slavery and freedom beyond doubt 
in the following memorable words : 


“* Once the price of slaves has been paid they will become 
free, men and women, both they and their descendants 
for ever, and will be in exactly the same position as other 
free men and women in the Kachin hills. They will 
cultivate their own land, enjoy the wages that they earn 
and hold property like other free men.” 
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THE little State of Nepal, situated in the mountainous 
region of the Himalayas, including, as it does, Mount 
Everest, towering 25,000 feet above the sea-level, is 
slightly larger than England, namely, about 54,000 
square miles. The kingdom is divided into four 
Provinces, and is bounded on the north by Tibet, 
by Sikkim and Bengal on the east, and by the 
United Provinces in the south. Its mountains and 
jungle abound in wild animals, whilst from its fertile 
valleys come rice, hides and oil seeds. Its popula- 
tion of 5,600,000 is chiefly Mongolian in origin, in 
religion mainly Hindoo and Buddhist, and is domi- 
nated by the virile Gurkhas. These five millions of 
people depend almost entirely upon trade in and 
through British India, to which they export annually 
something like £4,000,000 worth of agricultural 
products. The capital, Katmandu, with a popu- 
lation of 80,000, is situated in the wonderful valley 
from which it takes its name, measuring 15 miles 
long and over 20 miles wide, and noted for its 
Buddhist shrines, which number over 2500. 

The kingdom of Nepal has been in close and 
friendly relationship with the British since the 
signing of the Treaty of Segowlie, in 1815 ; indeed, 
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the more recent Anglo-Nepal Treaty of 1923 pro- 
vides, inter alia, not only for friendship with Great 
Britain, but for the internal and external indepen- 
dence of the State of Nepal. Under both these 
Treaties Great Britain possesses the right to estab- 
lish a British envoy at the court of Nepal. The 
constitution of Nepal is somewhat curious, in that 
although it possesses a sovereign ruler, the real 
power, which is absolute, is in the hands of the 
Prime Minister and his family. The king of the 
country is the Maharajadhiraja Tribhubana Bir 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shumshere 
Jung, a young man some twenty-two years of age. 
The Prime Minister is His Highness the Maharaja 
Sir Chandra Shumshere Jung.1. The Government 
of Nepal is really a military oligarchy, supported by 
an extremely efficient army of 32,000 infantry and 
2500 artillery. But all power is in the hands of the 
Prime Minister, who, it may be remarked, not only 
holds a number of British decorations, but has the 
tank of general in the British Army. To European 
opinion this is a curious position to understand,— 
but one which was brought about under pressure of 
the Bharadars, or nobles of the State, in 1867. 

_ In 1925 the world learned that in this remote and 
little known kingdom of Nepal, far away in the 
Himalayas, 52,000 slaves were held in bondage by 


* The full title of the Maharaja is as follows: His Highness 
pe oeraia Chandra Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana, G.C.B., 
aot. G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., D.C.L., Thong Lin Pim-ma 

-kang Wang Syan, Prime Minister and Marshal, Nepal. 
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15,000 slave-owners. The disclosure was made in 
a great speech by the Maharaja of Nepal in 1924, 
when he announced his determination to undertake 
the task of emancipating all the slaves of the kingdom 
of Nepal. It is, then, to the Maharaja that we owe 
the decision to set the slaves free, and to whom we 
are indebted for one of the greatest speeches on the 
abolition of slavery ever made in history. 
Slave-owning and slave-trading had existed as 
institutions from time immemorial in Nepal. For 
nearly a century the administrators of the country 
had been slowly approaching the great decision to 
abolish slavery. During the last century partial 
attempts were made, and from time to time some 
sort of legislation was passed against these prac- 
tices, but for all practical purposes it remained a 
dead letter, owing to the deep-seated character of 
the institution and the strong. pro-slavery sym- 
pathies of the population. When the supreme 
power passed into the hands of the present Prime 
Minister, he decided that his first great task must 
be the total abolition of slavery in all its forms. As 
the first step to carrying out this programme, the 
Maharaja set on foot a general census of the slave 
population. This, coupled with another census in 
1921, provided him with a complete register of the 
slaves and the slave-owners in the kingdom of Nepal. 
The second step was the collation of all the laws and 
ordinances dealing with slavery, and the third was 
the collection of statistics showing the value of free 
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labour as against slave labour. ‘This gigantic work 
of preparation was practically completed by 1922, 
and the final decisive act took place on November 
28, 1924. On this day there gathered at Tundi- 
khel, at Katmandu, the capital of Nepal, a huge 
concourse of people. A circular raised dais was 
prepared under a great tree in the valley, and from 
the shadow of the Royal Umbrella the Maharaja 

. delivered the striking speech which declared that 
the time had come to set the slaves free. This 
speech was not mere oratory—it was, as few speeches 
have been, an action. 

The declaration by the Himalayan ruler should 
be read in full to appreciate the task which the 
Maharaja had undertaken.? 

Those who may be inclined to think that in the 
world of to-day slave-owning has lost its terrors, 
should read the speech in which the Maharaja sum- 
marised the results of his own investigations into 
domestic slavery in Nepal. The Maharaja asked 
his fellow-rulers and the great gathering before him 
to consider first the domestic life of the slave. He 
began with the boy slaves. “A kind man,” he said, 
addressing the owners—“ granted all are equally 
kind—you have a kind word for the slave boy. But 
children instinctively discern the difference.” The 
slave boy at an early age begins to understand the 


* Free copies may be obtained from the Anti-Slavery and Abori- 
Bines Protection Society, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
don, S.W. 1. 
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difference between his position and the position of 
the free boy, and as he grows up, sensitiveness and 
understanding grow with his years, and his heart 
begins to harden towards his master’s household, 
his neighbour, and the world. Although he has 
mixed with the children of the free-born, and even 
shared in some of their joys, he is still a property, 
and he knows it. 

The Maharaja then turned to the agricultural 
workers. To them, he said, the best of masters are 
kind, because kindness pays better than cruelty : 

‘“* But he has learnt the bitter truth and knows he is a 
slave and is in hopeless bondage, knows that there is the 
brand of servitude on his brow, while his co-workers, | 
hired men perhaps of the neighbourhood, wear the 
dignity of labour as a diadem which brightens their faces 
and lightens their work by the thought of those at home 
for whom they are working.” 

The master may do his utmost to sweeten the 
bitter position of the slave ; he may buy him a wife,- 
and give him a house, but nothing alters the fact 
that he is just a property. 

‘“* Many of you have heard or read the story of Harish- 

chandra and remember perhaps how the king sold him- 

self, his wife and child to redeem his pledge to the © 
inexorable Viswamitra. If they shed scalding tears at 
the pathetic separation, at last the Gods on high took 
pity and reunited them. But to-day in this Kaliyuga 
the slaves may shed red blood instead of watery tears, 
yet the flint heart of our custom and _ institution, 
more inexorable than Vishwamitra, does not melt. What 
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wonder then that the bulk of the slaves hate mankind, 
lose all interest in men and country, have no stimulus 
to work, have no sense of responsibility and gradually 
sink to the level of beasts and chattels.” 


The Maharaja asked his audience to follow him 
as he related tragedies in the lives of slaves which 
had been brought to his notice asa ruler. The first 
of these concerned a family consisting of husband, 
wife and children : 

“ Picture to yourselves a happy slave family comprising 

of the husband, the wife, a six-year-old daughter, and 

a baby boy of two years suckling at the mother’s breast. 

But their happiness is not to last; the master has sold 

them. His avarice has blunted all the feelings of sym- 

pathy in him. The mother with the child at her breast 
goes one way, and the father with the daughter thrown 
in as a make-weight goes the other, the two perhaps 

Never to meet again. Think of the parting scene, digest 

it well in your miad, and draw what moral you can.” 


The second case he used as an illustration was a 
mother who had had seven children, of whom most 
_had already been sold away from her : 
“The mother, a slave, had given birth to seven children, 
and her master, despite her protests and tearful prayers, 
had already disposed of one daughter and four sons by 
sale. The woman in her petition through the Niksari 
Office, wrote that the bitter lament of the children at 
thus being forced to separate from their mother sent a 
Pang through her heart more acute than any she had ever 
suffered ; that she summoned resignation to bear the 
misfortune and drew consolation from what was left her g 
that she submitted to it as the work of that fatality, the 
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result of the accumulated Karma of her previous births, 
which had followed her like a shadow to her present 
existence ; but that when to her dismay the hard-hearted 
master arranged to take away the baby slave that was 
still suckling at her breast, her endurance broke down 
completely, she supplicated and prayed—as parents do 
pray, as you and I pray to the Gods on high when the 
dearest of our children lies in the clutches of grim death 
—to her master, the arbiter of her destiny, and to her as 
omnipotent in this crisis as Fell Death himself. But 
all to no purpose. The adamant heart did not melt: 
the master completed the transaction. Then maddened 
at a treatment which is resented even by irrational beasts, 
she came all the way to see if the Maharaja ‘ the common 
father of all people,’ could do aught to allay the consuming 
sorrow at her breast.” 


The Maharaja explained to his audience that he had 
attempted to convince the owner that he was doing 
a wrong to this unfortunate woman. He told the 
man that he would yet have to answer to his Creator 
for his inhumanity. Finding appeals were useless 
the ruler provided the woman with money wit 
which to buy back the children who had been sold 
away from her. 

This great speech, while it was a moving app 
to the humanity of the audience, was equally forcibl 
as an irrefutable exposure of the economic fallaci 
of slave-owning and slave-trading : 





“The slave must be fed and clothed whether he wo 
ill or well, he must be nursed in illness, and at. dea 
or desertion his value will have to be written off as 
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loss. The slave will require more constant supervision 
than the free labourer, because, sure of a bellyful whether 
he works or not, he will naturally prefer to do the least 
possible ; you cannot starve him, because his physical 
weakness will be your loss. The superiority of free 
labour to slave labour is not a matter of mere speculation. 

History has proved it and I doubt not that the experience 

of those who have occasion to use both descriptions of 

labour in this country will bear out the fact.” 

The Administration of Nepal had discovered, by 
careful investigation, that the output of one free 
labourer was equal in point of efficiency to that of 
two slaves. As the Maharaja said : 

“if you replace all your able-bodied slaves by half the 

number of hired hands and pay each latter twice as much 

as the expense you incurred for each slave replaced, your 
work should not suffer, neither should your expenditure 
increase.” 

This argument was illustrated by a considerable 
number of tables and figures, which are well worth 
Studying ; the deduction from these figures was 
Stated as follows : 

“So that while you get double the work from a Bani 

labourer, you pay him only 50 p.c. more, and thus save 

Something over the expense you would have incurred 

for two slaves.” 

It is said that a century ago the Portuguese in 
West Africa deliberately ran “‘ Bridewells ” in order 
_ slaves for the market, a practice which was 

alleged against some of the plantation owners 
©n the cotton plantations of America. Whatever 
I 
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truth there may or may not be in these allegations 
as regards other countries—which at this distance 
of time it is impossible for us to ascertain—it is clear 
that something of the kind happened in Nepal, for 
the Maharaja devotes a considerable part of his 
speech to proving that this feature of slave-owning 
was not only thoroughly indefensible, but, in fact, 
a bad investment. This passage is of exceptional 
interest, because it really gives us, so far as I am 
aware, the only definite evidence in existence of 
such a practice. ‘The Maharaja began by stating : 


‘* Some masters, however, say that they can recoup thei 
loss in another way—by selling the child slaves. This 
inhuman practice is beyond all condemnation, and is 
rightly looked upon as the worst feature of the institution.’ 


That was the moral aspect; but what about the 
financial aspect ? 


‘And do the masters really gain? From figures in th 
appendix it will be seen that if they had husbanded th 
expense incurred for the first child till the completion 0 
its sixth year, they could have earned Rs. 290/ nearly, an 
expenses on every subsequent child invested as in th 
appendix would have brought the masters about Rs. 60 
by the time. If the woman bear six children the savi 
by investing the expenses would have amounted to abou 
Rs. 98/ per child, and if she bear eight children, to abou 
Rs. 88/. The legal price which the master can realis 
by the sale of such a child is only Rs. 35/, which is 
below what the master can earn by the method of in 
vestment suggested, and that without incurring th 
obloquy attached to that heinous practice.” 
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And again : 

“Those who say that they get better prices at prevailing 
rates should remember that a woman of child-bearing 
age would also cost more than the legal price, and the larger 
sum and the other expenses, if invested, as in the appendix, 
would have brought them sums which it is very difficult 
for them to obtain by sale of children. Again the woman 
may die, or may turn out to be barren, or less prolific 
and, as infant mortality is so heavy here, the child also 
may die before attaining a saleable age.” 


And finally : 


“ Slave-rearing, then, either for labour or for sale, is 
not the profitable business you believed it to be.” 


Having dealt with the system from the standpoint 
of the slave who is owned, the Maharaja turned to 
the other half of the question, the position of the 
men who own the slave, and the effect of the system 
upon them. He declared that the evils, both moral 
and economic, were such that slave-owning could 
no longer be tolerated. He divided the 15,000 
slave-owners into three classes. In the first class 
he placed those who had received their slaves as a 
patrimony, and who retained them in their house- 
holds in order to uphold “ prestige.” With these 
he dealt gently : 


“ They detest the money that can be got by sale of human 
beings, their fellow creatures, in appearance, feelings 
and sensibilities like themselves and only thrown into 
@ position of perpetual servitude by an evil destiny. 
Such owners have taken care of their slaves as their 
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children, have married them, given them assistance to 
rear their young children and support their old parents.” 


The Maharaja thought that he would have little 
difficulty in convincing this class of slave-owner 
that the institution of slavery is thoroughly bad, 
and that they would then be the first to volunteer 
in the good cause of liberating their slaves. He 
concluded his appeal to them as follows : 

“« The Government have the greatest hope that such will 

come forward in their numbers to offer the example 

and the lead needed in such a movement. The Govern- 
ment count upon them most and expect not to be 
disappointed.” 


Those slave-owners who retained slaves for agri- 


cultural and domestic purposes he placed in the 
second category, and proceeded to show how these, | 
too, would benefit ultimately, by setting their slaves 
free. He appealed to them also to help the Govern- 
ment in its task of abolishing slavery. It is clear 
that the owners of agricultural and domestic slav 
held a dominant position, for in appealing to the 
to liberate their slaves, the Maharaja said: “ ‘Theit 
voice would be the deciding factor, and will th 
be so hard hearted as to vote against the slaves 
Let us hope not.” ' 
But the third category, the slave-traders, receive 
no quarter from the Maharaja. Boldly, and in un 
sparing language, he told this group of slave-owne 
what he thought of them! He told them they wer 
carrying on a “ nefarious trade in human beings ” 





 -— 
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that they had no scruples ; that they readily sepa- 
rated husband from wife, and mother from child ; 
that they resorted to “‘ base methods ” to circum- 
vent the law, and that their only hope was “ to 
become rich by a trade upon which rests the curse 
_ of Heaven, a trade which is overloaded with the 
' Jeaden tears of parents and children.” The Maha- 
raja proceeded to assert with indignation that slave- 
trading was “the most reprehensible, the most re- 
volting of all ” forms of holding or dealing in slaves. 
Civilised nations, he said, felt that they could have 
no intercourse with nations who tolerated such a 
I revolting system, and he warned them that he would 
no longer tolerate in Nepal the crime of trading in 
human beings. 
Lastly, in this historic speech, the Maharaja put 
| before the concourse of his people the three following 
| Proposals for emancipation : 
“1. On and from a certain date, to be fixed as early 
as possible in consonance with the general opinion, the 


legal status of slavery do cease and terminate through- 
out the Kingdom of Nepal. 

“2. The owners be given the statutory price for 
every slave held by them according to the register, 
over whom claim has been fully established. 

“3. The slaves, freed from the fixed date, are to 
be apprenticed to their former owners for a period 
of seven years: that is, the slaves should be bound to 
labour for their masters, the latter in return providing 
them with food and clothing as at present.” 


But the bold lead given by the Maharaja of Nepal 
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had surprising results. His own generous resolve 
received so wide and so immediate a response from 

his people, that abolition, instead of taking years to 
accomplish, was secured in a very few months. In 
less than two years, by midsummer, 1926, the whole 
of the 52,000 slaves throughout Nepal had been 
set free. Only 467 out of the 15,719 slave-owners 
expressed any desire for the retention of slavery 

and 1281 owners liberated their 4651 slaves withou 

a penny of compensation. The cost to the Maha- 
raja’s Government, of this great act of emancipation 

was only £275,250, as against the original estimated 
cost of nearly £500,000. 

Thus was brought to complete success one of 
the most notable achievements in the fight agains 
slavery, and the Maharaja, Sir Chandra Shumshere 
Jung, by his noble example, placed himself high in 
the roll of the great emancipators of history. 

But what of the States bordering on Nepa 
—States amongst whose people exist the same 
native customs, the same economic theories 
—Are these territories cursed as Nepal was cursed 
with the crime of slavery in one of its many forms ? 

To-day we know little of the actual condition 
of the States on the northern and north-eastertl 
slopes of the Himalayas, and there is no authorita 
tive answer to the uneasy questions which occur s¢ 
readily to the mind, namely, “‘ Does slavery exis 
in the adjoining territories? If so, under wh 
conditions ? ” 
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_ Inthe first part of this book I have dealt with slave 
as an out-and-out property-owning institution. But 
a study of the world’s labour situation as it obtains 
to-day must leave us all aghast at the number of 
labour systems in existence which border upon crude 
slave-owning, many of them involving forms of 
oppression and cruelty hardly less terrible than 
those of actual slave-owning and slave-hunting. The 
euphemistic terms which are employed to cloak 
these systems are chiefly these: Peonage, Con- 
tract Labour, Forced Labour and Pawning. To 
} these has been added, quite recently, contracte 
| labour for children of such tender years that they 












cannot have any clear understanding of what is 
meant by the labour contract under which they 
are bound. In none of these systems, so far as I 
| Can gather, is any claim made of a property right to 
_ the labourer. To most of them, however, attaches 
the stigma of servitude. Our knowledge of pawn- 
Ing is so meagre at present, that I propose to limit 
Thyself to the three systems of Peonage, Contract 
Labour and Forced Labour. - 
Under the guise of Peonage, cruelties and atrocities 


have been committed in modern times, for which it 
185 
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is difficult to find a parallel even in the terrible 
history of slavery. ‘The evidence given to the 
Select Committee of the British House of Commons 
on the Putumayo question is one of the darkest 
chapters in the treatment of the weaker races of the 
world. Under this institution a person who is un- 
able to pay his debt will, as the only alternative open 
to him, offer himself in payment, and become the 
unpaid servant of his creditor. Although this 
system of peonage is sometimes voluntarily entered 
into by the debtor, he is more often compelled to 
submit to it. The Temporary Slavery Commission 
of the League of Nations has pointed out that “ some- 
times it is for the lifetime of the debtor and does not} 
terminate at the death of the creditor, whose rights 
pass to his heir.” Here we see an institution with 
which Europe has not been familiar for generations 
—one under which the person attaches to the debt ; 
to whomsoever the debt is transferred, so also i 
the person. 

This system is found, for the most part, in Central 
and South America, and is in operation on many 0 
the large estates, where the proprietors bring the 
peon into debt by first granting him a piece of land 
In establishing the workers on the land it is usua 
to advance to them the necessary tools and seeds 
or perhaps the money to purchase them in a lo 
store ; and to receive interest for these advances i 
the form of increased service, or an increased 
proportion of the crops. 
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This system can doubtless be defended as, on the 
face of it, a perfectly equitable arrangement, but in 
practice, when it is employed by unscrupulous land- 
owners, care is taken to ensure that the peon’s debt 
is never extinguished. It is increased up to the 


. limit he can bear, and even beyond. As he is un- 


able to leave his holding until his debt is paid, he 
becomes in effect, and for so long, a slave, unable to 
move, held to the landowner, the whole of his 
crops, beyond what is necessary for his barest sub- 
sistence, pledged, and on a change of ownership he 
is in effect “sold with the land.” Dean C. Wor- 
cester in Slavery and Peonage in the Philippine Islands, 
defines peonage as “ the condition of a debtor held 
by his creditor in a form of qualified servitude to 
work out a debt.” 

Professor Ross, who has made a study of the 
peonage system, says that he has found that it 
operates as follows : 


“From the Rio Grande down the west coast to Cape 
Horn, free agricultural labor, as we know it, does not 
exist. In general the laborers on the estates are at 
Various stages of mitigation of the once universal slavery 
into which the native populations were crushed by the 
iron heel of the conquistador.” ! 


A more recent statement reinforces that made by 
Professor Ross, and describes the system as “‘ one 


™ South of Panama: quoted in Social Movements in South 
s™erica, a report prepared for the Congress on Christian Work 


_ ™ South Ameriva, held at Montevideo, March 29-April 8, 1925. 
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of the crushing problems that the South Americ 
nations must face.” : 


“The peon has a small grant of land on which 
lives and which he farms, varying from two to six acres 
In exchange for this privilege he is obliged to rend 
certain service to the landowner, usually for a giv 
number of days per week or month. It is true that 
is paid for this labor, but only a miserable pittance, wi 
the obligation in most cases to sell his produce to 
landlord and to buy his provisions from him, The 
are furnished at such prices that he is unable to make 
living and is constantly in debt to his overlord. Thi 
debt hanging over him reduces him to practical slave 
His debt to the landlord can in some countries be tran 
ferred to another in case of the sale of the property, 
that there is no practical way out. The peon is ti 
to the land. In one country a property is reckoned n 
as so many acres but at so many ‘ brazos,’ 7.e. han 
In selling the property the peons pass to the new own 
Theoretically free, they are practically unable to bre 
away from their yoke.” 1 


Mr. S. G. Inman, another student of peona 
writing in South America To-day of the conditio 
in the Alto Parana district of the Argentine, says > 


“There the workmen are really slaves, since they caf 
never repay the amounts that are first advanced to th 
on salary account. If they demand liberty, they 
chastised. If they flee to the forest, they are hunt 
like animals.” 





2 © Christian Work in South America,” Social Movements, vol. 
P- 393. 
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A document of even greater authority than the 
two I have just quoted is the official organ, Tropical 
Agriculture, which is issued by the Imperial College 
of Tropical Agriculture, in Trinidad, in which this 
statement is made with regard to a certain area in 
Guatemala : 

“ A sufficient number of labourers for routine work 
live on settlements on the estate; but at picking time 
larger numbers are required, and the agents enlist them 
in the villages of the interior by means of advances. A 
labourer gets up to 50 c. a day but they are nearly all 
kept in debt for control purposes.” } 


This statement brings out clearly the pivot upon 
which the whole peonage system turns, namely, 
that of keeping the debt of the labourer at a level 
at which it can never be liquidated. Miss Katherine 
Mayo described in the Boston Evening Transcript 
of December 8, 1924, the results of her studies of 
peonage in the Philippines. She states that the 
first step by the proprietor is to invite tenants to 
take up land. As they come into camp he will then 
Supply them with ground, cattle, seed, tools and 
Money, at a heavy rate of interest. ‘To this initial 
debt is added another for daily food. No credit is 
placed to the account of the labourer until after the 
harvest is gathered, and by that time it is generally 
atranged that by means of inflation the debt has 

€come greater than can be liquidated by the crop. 
As Miss Mayo says, this bargain sounds all right to 


1 Tropical Agriculture, August 1924. 
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t the simple “tao,” as long as it is still a matter o 
theory, but when harvest time comes and he loo 
at his actual rice pile, he understands too late th 

i nature of his agreement. Miss Mayo gives th 
) actual figures from the account of a man wh 
borrowed from the landowner go pesos, and ove 
i a period of nine years had paid back 1400 pes 
on the debt, but still owed 1600 ! 
I append below, as a footnote, a typical peonag 
| agreement.! 
’ ! Peonage, we are told by its apologists, is no 
| slavery, but “debt bondage.” The League o: 

i Nations, however, refused to accept this euphemism 

| but instead adopted Lord Cecil’s proposal th 
h peonage should be regarded as a system of slave 
rather than a legitimate system of labour. ‘‘ Thi 
applies not only to domestic slavery but to a 
{ those conditions mentioned by the Tempora 


h 1 “7, Maximina Capistrano, widow and of advanced age, nati 
of this pueblo of Angat, having Cedula No. 240121, declare befo 

D y those present, D. Pedro Otayco and D. Antonio Mendoza, like 
{ ; residents of this pueblo, that I owe Dna. Filomena Vergel de Dio 
also of this pueblo, the sum of forty pesos that I spent for 
Ih children : and as I have no means of paying said debt, I have agr 

, » to hire to the said Vergel that one of my children, named Florenti 
for which service she (Vergel) will allow four pesos the first y: 
beginning this date, and for the second year there is to be an i 
4 crease of half a peso. The third year she will allow five pesos, 
the fourth year six pesos, and thus until the debt is cancelled. B 
if perchance the girl should be unable to do the work, or sho 
run away or die, then J may pay in money what remains of the de 
or, if I should not have the necessary money, then I will dispose 
the services of another child of mine, or otherwise of my own. 
" if God should take my life, then she (Vergel) or any one authori 
| 


SS 





——— — 
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Slavery Commission and to which I referred last 
year, t.e. ‘debt slavery.”” 7... We can all form 
our own opinion as to whether a system of bondage 
such as the peonage which I have described can 
be regarded as a legitimate labour system, or whether 
it is not really a form of slavery and nothing else. 
This chapter opened with a discussion of peonage, 
because I do not think any one will deny that it 
approximates to crude slave-owning more closely 
than does any other system of servitude. It binds 
the peon not merely for life, but in advance fastens 
its shackles upon his children, and even upon his 
. children’s children. Under peonage, units of the 
family can be broken up and transferred with the 
debt to other “‘ creditors.” Escaping peons can be 
tracked, hunted, and driven back to labour for the 
























by her, may at once levy upon my effects and should there be none, 
then others of my children will be obliged to serve her or pay the 
Money conjointly, as for them the money was spent. 

Thus it is that in all my promises I have given my word to Vergel 
to do my duty ; and, that it may appear clear, I have had this docu- 
Ment written before Otayco and Mendoza as witnesses; and, 
finally, as I do not know how to write and sign this, José Fajardo 
Will sign it for me, the witnesses likewise signing to certify to what 
has been agreed upon, and that from this day my daughter Floren- 
na will begin to live with and work for her (Vergel). 

Given this roth day of January 1899, at Angat. 

(Signed) PEDRO OTAYCO. 
ANTONIO MENDOZA. 
JOSE FAJARDO.” 

Slavery and Peonage in the Philippine Islands, p. 66, by Dean C. 

Orcester, Secretary of the Interior: published by the Govern- 
ot of the Philippine Islands, 1913. 

League of Nations Document, A. 104. 1926. VI. 
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“creditor.” The number of peons is unkno 
and it is only occasionally, when some exceptional 
glaring atrocity occurs, that civilisation hears t 
bitter cry of the tens of thousands of peons in bondag 
Its next-of-kin is contract labour, which, in certai 
parts of the world, competes with peonage in i 
servile oppression. 

“* Contract Labour ” professes to be nothing mo 
than a system under which labourers are engag 
for periods of service varying from six months 
three years, and even more. The contracts a 
generally drawn up in language which the labour 
is supposed to understand, but cannot read; b 
the fundamental evil of the system is that while # 
affects to be founded on voluntary agreeme 
entered into on equal terms, its real operation i 
not so much a matter of contract as a change 
status. The worst scandals of the contract labot 
system have been found in certain African Coloni 
where the “ Ancient Ally” of Britain holds s 
aver territory measuring nearly 1,000,000 squat 
miles—more than twice the extent of the Uni 
of South Africa—which is occupied by an estimat 
population of nearly 8,000,000. 

The late Lord Cromer, who watched the develo 
ment of Portuguese Africa more closely than m 
British administrators, came to the definite c 
clusion that the system of so-called “ cont 
labour” in Portuguese Africa was indistingui 
able from slavery, and he frequently described 
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condition of the contract labourers as that of slaves, 
and the system under which these contract labourers 
were obtained and held to the plantations as 
one of slavery. As he said in one of his articles, 
when referring to the critics of Portuguese West 
» Africa : 

“they (the critics) are right on the chief issue—right, 
that is to say, not merely in intention, but also on the 


main fact, viz., that virtual slavery still exists in the 
Portuguese dominions.” ! 


Who are these critics ?—British officials, Portu- 
guese officials, merchants, travellers and mission- 
aries of several nations ; indeed, it is probably true 
that there is no other colonial territory in the African 
continent as to which there is such unanimity of 
opinion and evidence as on this question. 

For fifty years these allegations have been made. 
The starting-point of the more recent exposure of 
the real situation was that day when a Portuguese 
planter called upon the firm of Messrs. Cadbury, 
and invited the directors to buy a cocoa farm in 
West Africa. This transaction produced positive 
evidence of the most explicit kind, that the natives 
Were regarded less as contract labourers than as 
Property assets to the plantation. 

It was brought out in the evidence of subsequent 
‘tigation that the assets offered by this Portuguese 


i ee i * 












4 * Political and Literary Essays, by the Earl of Cromer, 
377. 














* Rufus Isaacs, K.C.), who was counsel in the 
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planter to Messrs. Cadbury were set forth in 
schedule, and that the schedule included 


** 200 black labourers, for £3550,” 


that is, slightly less than £18 per head. 

Never in the history of the fight against slave 
and kindred systems has there been such a co 
plete and authoritative exposure as was effected 
the Cadbury-Standard Trial at Birmingham Assiz 
where every piece of evidence was subjected to t 
closest scrutiny, and the facts established beyo 
doubt. An action for libel was brought by Messr 
Cadbury against The Standard Newspapers, Limit 
for an article which appeared on September 2 
1908. It was heard before Mr. Justice Pickfo 
and a special jury, sitting from November 
to December 6, 1909. Lord Reading (then S 


summed up the disclosures in the followi 

language : 
“|. . labour which certainly I think can only be 
perly described as forced labour, and constituting 
condition of slavery. There is no issue in this 
about that, and never has been. The Plaintiffs th 
selves have come to the conclusion, as you will h 
from the inquiries which they made, that there was 
condition which amounted to slavery in these islands. 


It was common ground between the many emine 
counsel who examined this evidence that th 

1 Portuguese Slavery: Britain’s Dilemma, by John H. Hai 
p. 71. 
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was no question that the conditions amounted to 
slavery. Lord Carson (then Sir Edward Carson, 
K.C.) also said : 


‘“* Slavery ! Have you ever heard at any time of the 
world’s history (and that is a broad statement) of worse 
conditions of slavery, have you ever heard of conditions 
more revolting, more cruel, more tyrannous, and more 
horrible than what has been deposed to as regards the 
slavery in San Thome? Men recruited in Angola, 
women recruited in Angola, children recruited in Angola, 
torn away against their will from their homes in the 
interior, marched like droves of beasts through the 
Hungry Country, and when they are unable to walk 
along for a thousand miles to the coast, shot down like 
useless dogs or useless animals, and the others brought 
down to be labelled like cattle and brought over to San 
Thomé and Principe, never again to return to their homes. 


acclimatised is an average life of these people, and when 
their children are born, just as the calves of a cow or 
the lambs of the sheep, they become the property, not 
of their parents, but of the owners.” } 


The Cadbury-Standard Trial, coupled with the 
evidence that had accumulated at that time, had 
Convinced the British Foreign Office that the con- 
‘tact labour in the Portuguese Colonies was in effect 
slave-owning, and Lord Grey decided to make 
Official representations to the Portuguese Govern- 
Ment. These representations opened in the year 
7909, and closed with Lord Balfour’s despatch in 
* Portuguese Slavery : Britain’s Dilemma, p. 73. 
K 


a 


Three and a half years’ life at the start until they are , 








7 
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1917. They include five White Books ! containi 
reports from British consuls, official despatche 
and notes of official representations and conversa 
tions. ‘These White Books cover nearly ten years 
and constitute the most authoritative and detailed 
exposure of the Portuguese system of contrac 
labour. ‘The Portuguese apologists have alwa 
asserted that the labourers entered freely into thes 
contracts, that they understood the terms, that t 
conditions were loyally carried out, and that t 
labourers, at the termination of their contracts 
have been repatriated ta_their homes, with suk 
stantial sums of money which had been accumu 
lated during their three years’ period of contract 
and that while it was true that a certain number ré 
mained on the plantations, they did so of.their o 
free will. Finally, that Portuguese legislation 
admirable, and that lavish expenditure had bee 
incurred in order to provide the workers wi 
suitable quarters and the best of sanitary conditio 

The critics have alleged that the labourers we 
secured by force and fraud, in such a manner 
to constitute slavery. They have asserted that 
contracts were ever given, they were not undé 
stood by the labourers, that the death-rates on t 
plantations were those of slave plantations, that 










































































1 Cmd. 6322. Contract Labour in Portuguese West Africa, 19 
Cmd. 6607. ” ” ” ” ” 19g 
Cmd. 7279. » ” ” ” ” 19 


Cmd. 7960. ” ” ” ” ” 19 
Cmd. 8479. oe », Portuguese South-West Africa, 19 
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Jabourers were retained by force and fraud on the 
plantations for many years, sometimes for their whole 
lives, that only a few people were ever allowed to 
return home; that, in short, the contract system 
in the Portuguese colonies was in the main a piece 
of camouflage designed to cover up a system of 
labour barely, if at all, distinguishable from slavery. 
These critics have always admitted the excel- 
' lence of Portuguese Jegislation, but they have said 
that the incessant issue of legislation from Lisbon 
has bewildered the local administrators, and that 
in practice legislation was subordinated to economic 
demands. The British White Books are an inter- 
esting and detailed official commentary on the 
criticisms made by these critics and apologists of 
Portuguese contract labour. 

In the forefront of the first British White Paper 
there is a note upon the conditions of “ recruitment.” 
In November 1909 M. du Bocage, the Portuguese 
Foreign Minister, came to London and called upon 
Lord Grey, and the British Foreign Minister ex- 
Pressed his relief that recruiting of labourers had 
_ been suspended, because, said Lord Grey : 
















“I explained to him that the information I had re- 
ceived from private sources placed beyond doubt the 
fact that it had been the custom for natives to be cap- 
tured in the interior by people who were really slave- 
dealers ; the captured natives were then brought down 

__ to the coast and sent to work in the Portuguese islands.” 2 





2 Cmd. 6322, p. 26. 
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In 1911, Sir Arthur Hardinge, who had beco 
British Ambassador in Lisbon, had some convers 
tion with the Portuguese Foreign Minister up 
conditions in the Portuguese Colonies, and, t 
quote his own words : 
““ T took the opportunity, however, of urging upon Senh 
Vasconcellos the extreme importance of putting an en 
to the Angola scandals, which had for so long calle 
forth protests from humanitarians throughout the ci 
lised world, and which the Ministers of the Provision 
Government, shortly after the revolution of last yea 
had themselves so unsparingly denounced. I had, 
said, heard serious complaints in official circles at Brusse. 
of the way in which slaves were kidnapped by Ango 
caravans from the Kasai district of the Congo, whi 
showed that the charges made did not emanate sole 
from missionaries or philanthropic sentimentalists.” 1 


Mr. Consul Mackie, reporting to Lord Grey upo 
the Portuguese contract system, describes, in la 
guage that is at once both interesting and convincin 
the mentality of the labourer when “ contracted.” 


“The Angolan native, on the other hand, is contract 
in a wild state under circumstances of doubtful legali 
and is so convinced that he is a slave that nothing sho 
of repatriation, which should therefore be compulso 
would serve to persuade him that, at least in the eyes 
the law, he is a free agent. It would obviously be us 
less to argue that the ‘ servical’ is not a slave me 
because he is provided with a legal contract, renewab 
at the option of his employer, in which he is official 
proclaimed to be free.”’ ? 


1 Cmd. 6322, Pp. 59. _ 2 Ibid. p. 29. 
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In 1912, the Acting British Consul at Loanda 
brought to the notice of Lord Grey a conversation 
he had had with the Governor upon the question of 
compulsory repatriation. He said, referring to an 
earlier period, prior to the new enactment upon 
repatriation : 
“To show how slight that guarantee was, he (the 
Governor-General) mentions a case of the contracting 
of ‘ servigaes’ in Novo Redondo, who all answered the 
interpreter’s question whether they were willing to go 
to San Thomé with a decided ‘ No,’ which was trans- 
lated by the interpreter as signifying their utmost 
willingness to be embarked.” 4 


It is known that from the year 1888 to 1908 over 
67,000 natives were shipped to the cocoa islands of 
San Thomé and Principe from the Portuguese main- 
land. In spite of statements made by apologists— 
that at the termination of the contract the labourers 
Were repatriated—we know that practically none was 
ever allowed to return to the mainland from these 
islands. Indeed, the only positive evidence of any 
labourers returning prior to 1909 is to be found in 

_ Mr. Cadbury’s report, in which he says : 

; “ Senhor Furtado, Curador at Novo Redondo, further 
nformed us, that on December 4 (1908) there returned 

' to Novo Redondo from San Thomé on the s.s. Malange 

: the first ten men ever repatriated.” ? 


The White Papers show that Lord Grey attached 


* Cmd. 6607, p. 43: 
* Labour in Portuguese West Africa, by William A. Cadbury, p. 85. 
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great importance to the two questions of (a) repatri 
tion of labourers at termination of contract, and (6 
voluntary re-contracting of labourers at the expiratio 
of contract. 
In November 1911 Consul Drummond - Ha 
reporting upon a batch of repatriated labourers 
said : 
“T have received since statistical tables showing the 
number of ‘ servicaes ’ repatriated from the 1st Janua 
to the 30th May last, and some information concerning 
them, a translation copy of which I have the honour 
enclose herewith. 
The chief items of interest contained in these table 
are: Out of a total of 163—97 men and 66 women 
only in twenty-eight cases was it possible to give thei 
age and the time of their residence in San Thomé. Th 
average age of these twenty-eight works out at jus 
below forty-two years, and their average stay at Sa 
Thomé at above thirty-one years. Of these twenty 
eight, however, seven were born at San Thomeé, ant 
if they are deducted, the average age for the remaini 
twenty-one works out at forty-seven years, and the 
average stay at San Thomé at just over thirty-fo 
years.”’ } 


All these, be it remembered, were supposed to b 
in possession of contracts limited to about thre 
years | 

Mr. Vice-Consul Smallbones gave to Lord Gre 
the circumstances attending what is called th 
voluntary “‘re-contracting”’ of 389 “‘ servigaesy 


1 Cmd. 6322, p. 74. 
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which he had himself witnessed on a plantation in 
San Thomé. 

Mr. Smallbones described how, as the servigaes 
were called up in groups of ten, their one cry was, 
“We want to go home.” ‘The manager, said Mr. 
Smallbones, declared that no one who once left 
the plantation would be allowed to return to it, but, 
says Mr. Vice-Consul Smallbones, “‘ Nothing would 
shake their determination to leave. About eighty 
were questioned individually, but only one old 
woman accepted a contract. They were then all 
lined up, and the manager and his staff worked hard 
to get some volunteers to stay on. All their efforts 
were in vain. Even a woman who had had both 
her legs amputated below the knee insisted on 
wobbling on her hideous stumps to her native 
country, and a man whom also an accident on the 
plantation had deprived of both legs faced cheer- 
fully the perils of the journey clinging to the back 
of a sturdy friend.” 1 

What further testimony to the nature of a Portu- 
Quese contract can be required? ‘There can be no 
question that it was the presence of the British Vice- 
Consul on the plantation that gave to these wretched 
Creatures—perhaps for the first time in ten or 
twenty years—some hope of liberty, and that it was 
this that caused them to be so determined in their 
insistence upon freedom. The whisper had doubt- 
less gone round the plantation that at long last a 

1 Cmd. 7279, p. 29. 
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strange and independent white man had arriv 
on the plantation, and that for once they mig 
safely, and without fear of intimidation, insist upo 
being set free to return to their homes in Centr, 
Africa. 

Mr. Smallbones, the British Vice-Consul, describe 
to Lord Grey in his despatch the efforts of the pla 
tation managers to cajole and browbeat these wretche 
people into re-contracting, but they held firm i 
their resolution to be set free. Vice-Consul Sma 
bones and the manager of the plantation then went 
to lunch, during which a dramatic development 
took place. I cannot describe this better than in th 
Vice-Consul’s own words : 


“During lunch-time apparently about 200 of the 
‘ servicaes’ fled from the plantation to the city, und 
the impression that they could be repatriated at onc 
or at least that they could wait in the town for their turn 
The authorities are, however, unable to feed and lod 
all the ‘ servigaes ’ who are waiting to be repatriated. 
message was sent by the curador to the authorities i 
the town, and the next day these servigaes were all brou 
back to ‘ Agua Ize’ by a steamer escorted by thirte 
native soldiers with fixed bayonets and a white sergea 
I understand they had offered no resistance. 

After those ‘servigaes’ had fled on the 5th so 
came and asked to be recontracted. All who had stay: 
were submitted by the manager, his wife, and the s 
to every kind of gentle persuasion they could think 
They were offered two weeks’ holiday at full pay and 
considerable sum as a dash. Eighty-seven recontrac 
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| that day. Some returned when they were half way to 
the town and were overtaken by a thunderstorm; the 


military escort probably did the rest. I understand that all 
| but twenty-nine of the 389 have by now recontracted.”’ ! 


The issue of the British White Papers to the 
public was met in two ways; first, there was the 
usual denunciation of the “ capitalist cocoa firms ” 
whose object, it was stupidly asserted, was to gain 
control of the cocoa plantations ; and secondly, the 
outpouring from Lisbon of a yet further stream of 
legislation. But little or nothing was done locally. 
Mr. Bernays, the British Vice-Consul in San Thomé, 
in a report to the British Consul at Loanda, made 
an illuminating remark upon this further batch of 
decrees : 


lid 


“As you are aware, however, what progress has been 
achieved has been brought about by a multitude of laws, 
parts of which have been properly applied, while others 
have been altered by succeeding laws, and yet other 
parts have never in any way been put into execution. 
Sections of labour regulations dating as far back as 1878 
are, I believe, still in force, and the changes and amend- 
ments, the regulations and counter-regulations, which 
have been made since that time are altogether beyond 
the knowledge of anybody who has not made a speciality 
of Portuguese laws relating to labour.” 2 


s am reminded in this connection of a passage 
written by Professor Coupland in his Life of Sir John 
Kirk, where, quoting from one of Kirk’s letters 


* Crd. 7279, p. 29. 2 Cmd. 7960, p. 20. 
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written seventy years ago, and speaking of Portugue 
inability to apply legislation, he says : 
““* these Lisbon-born laws are very stringent, but som 
times, possibly from the heat of the climate, here the 
lose all their force.’ ” 1 


The general position, then, as disclosed by th 
White Papers, was that in its main features th 
situation was unchanged. Some of the large 
British and Swiss cocoa firms had given instruction 
to their buyers to refuse all cocoa beans of kno 
Portuguese origin. 

In November 1913 there occurred an inciden 
remarkable in the history of diplomatic relation 
ships—the main facts of which are printed in th 
White Books. I am informed that the movin 
spirit in this development, and inventor of th 
ingenious method of approach employed by Lor 
Grey, was the late Lord Cromer. Lord Cromer, a 
an African administrator, concentrated his mind up 
the real difficulty of the situation. He saw th 
while the Portuguese legislation was excellent, i 
administration was then, as it is now, almost paralyse 
The economic position of the Colonies was threa 
ened by two facts—({a) the boycott of Portuguese 
grown cocoa by the large chocolate manufacturers 
(6) the ever-recurring difficulty of supplying t 
plantations with labour. 

Lord Cromer saw that both difficulties would 
solved by the creation of a free flow of labour to t 

1 Kirk on the Zambesi, by R. Coupland, p. 170. 
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islands, and that such free flow would begin as soon 
as natives were given two conditions: (a) fair con- 
tracts, (b) confidence that the stipulated conditions 
of such contracts—pay, housing and especially re- 
patriation—would be carried out. Lord Cromer 
realised that the natives would be slow, in view of 
past history and their bitter experiences, to trust the 
Portuguese promises, but that they would accept a 
British guarantee. It was, however, difficult to see 
what form of British guarantee or assurance could 
be given, and in the second place how such assur- 
ance could be given without appearing to offend the 
amour propre of the Portuguese. All these features 
were put before Lord Grey by Lord Cromer. 

With these clear-cut factors in mind, Lord Grey 
requested Sir Lancelot Carnegie, then at Lisbon, to 
come to London and see him. On November 11, 
1913, Sir Lancelot Carnegie was back in Lisbon, 
carrying with him the instructions he had received 
from Lord Grey. These included an intimation to 
the Portuguese Government that Great Britain pro- 
Posed to appoint special consular officers for West 
Africa, including a Consul-General, and the hope 
was expressed that the Portuguese would give to this 
Consul-General and his Staff every facility for in- 
8pecting the conditions of labour. The British Am- 
bassador went on to say that the British Government 
had decided that : 


“ If his (the Consul-General’s) report were favourable . . . 
His Majesty’s Government were prepared to do all that 
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they properly could to promote a supply of labour for 
Thomé and Principe, as it would be quite contrary 
their wishes to see the islands ruined by the lack 
suitable labourers on the plantations. In conclusion, 
said that precise instructions in regard to this propo 
would reach me before long, when I would again brin 
the matter to his attention.” ! 


Four days later, the British Ambassador was i 
vited to meet the Portuguese Prime Minister, wh 
was very frank about the situation in the Portugues 
Colonies. He pointed out that long before he a 
sumed office, he had inveighed against “ the iniqui 
tous system which had existed in the Portugues 
possessions on the west coast of Africa,” and that hi 
“‘ was most anxious to do all in his power to enab 
Portugal to face the world ” ? without any fear of t 
continuation of the accusations that she countenanc 
slavery in her dominions. The Prime Minister w 
on to assure the British Ambassador that the decisi 
to appoint consuls for this purpose was most welco 
to the Portuguese Government, and that he hop 
that they would be able ultimately to publi 
reports of reforms such as no one could doubt 
contradict. 

Here, then, was a constructive proposal with 
definite offer, namely, that if the local authoriti 
could be galvanised into activity, so as to secure th 
legislation was properly applied through administ 





1 Cmd. 7279, p. 77. [Italics mine.—K. S.] 
® Cmd. 7279, p. 77. 
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tion, Great Britain, on her part, would do what was 
" possible to assist the Portuguese to obtain labour for 
the plantations. 

No information has been published as to the 
method to be adopted by the British Consuls in 
assisting Portugal to obtain labour. There is, I am 
told, reason for saying that this field of possibilities 
had not been left unexplored by Lord Grey, but 
obviously it would have been inadvisable to indicate 
the source from which the labour could be drawn, 
until the condition on which labour was to be supplied, 
namely, the carrying out of adequate reforms, had 
been fulfilled. 

The two striking facts which no consular despatch 
and no Portuguese excuse can get over are, first, 
that the reputable cocoa manufacturers of Great 
Britain have not withdrawn their boycott; and, 
second, that the British Foreign Office, though pre- 
pared to recommend the withdrawal of the boycott 
by the cocoa firms, apparently has never yet been 
Satisfied that the consular reports received from 
West Africa justify the British Government in carry- 
ing out its part of the 1913 bargain, under which our 
consular officials would feel free to recommend 
labourers to enter into contracts for service with the 
Portuguese planters ! 

Although British official action had fallen far short 
of what had been hoped, the issue of the White 
» Books had brought about an exposure of the labour 
System in Portuguese Colonies, and undoubtedly did 
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good. During the publication of these official do 
ments some gooo people held in bondage were sé 
free and restored to the mainland ; the methods o 
“recruiting,” both for the mainland and for th 
islands, showed signs of improvement ; whilst som 
tentative efforts were made to produce statistic 
upon the death- and birth-rates, and upon the r 
patriation of labourers. But this lasted just so long 
as, and no longer than, the Consular Reports wer 
being issued. 

The cessation of the issue of British Foreign Office 
papers was followed by a steady decline in the re 
patriation figures. For example, since January 192 
it would appear that the natives taken to the coco 
islands total nearly 7000, but that only 849 have bees 
allowed to return to the African continent ! 

The decision to cease publication of reports upot 
conditions in the Portuguese Colonies was appa 
rently brought about by two or three circumstances 
First, the irritation which these were causing amongs 
the subjects of our Portuguese ally, then joining wi 
other Powers in the Great War; and secondly, b 
the effect of the boycott of cocoa by British firms 
Then there were the difficulties arising from th 
Great War and the complications due to the fact thal 
by treaty Great Britain is protector of the integrit} 
of the Portuguese Colonies. In the early spring a 
1916, Colonel Freire d’Andrade made earnest repr 
sentations to Lord Grey. upon the matter, the pu 
port of which the British Foreign Minister conveyed 
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without comment, to Sir L. Carnegie, the British 
Ambassador in Lisbon : 


“Colonel Freire d’Andrade, who called recently at 
the Foreign Office, stated that the planters were fairly 
prosperous, but that British cocoa firms still refused to 
buy from them, contending that so long as His Majesty’s 
Government do not inform them that the plantations are 
free from any taint of slavery, they cannot purchase the 
product.” ? 


Lord Grey apparently refrained from taking any 
action in the matter, but in February 1917 Lord 
Balfour sent the following despatch to Sir L. 
Carnegie : 


“His Majesty’s Government have been glad to learn 
that the recent report of His Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Loanda on the conditions of labour in Angola and the 
Portuguese Islands has been a source of gratification to 
the Government to which you are accredited. 

Mr. Hall Hall’s despatch will be published with 
as little delay as possible, and you should inform the 
Portuguese Minister for Foreign Affairs that His Majesty’s 
Government hope that the effect will be to remove the 
boycott which has been maintained by British firms 
against the produce of the regions in question, as they 
themselves have formed the opinion that the general 
conditions there, the terms of the labourers’ contracts 
and those on which they are renewed, and the conditions 
of repatriation are entirely satisfactory.” * 





From this date no British official reports have 
been published, but private reports indicate little 


* Cmd. 8479, p. 41. 4’ Ibid. p. 70. 
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improvement in labour conditions, and the princip 
cocoa firms still refrain from knowingly purchasig 
cocoa of Portuguese origin. The despatch in que 
tion from Mr. Hall Hall may be summed up in h 
Opening sentence : 
“ T have the honour to state that, in my humble opinio 

the present conditions under which native labour 
engaged for and employed in those islands are such 
to justify the purchase of cocoa from San Thomé an 
Principe by Messrs. Cadbury and other British firms.’ 


“‘ Messrs. Cadbury and other British firms ” app 
rently thought otherwise ! 

A later passage in this despatch gave some positiv 
information with regard to the death-rates on thi 
islands. 

It is recognised by all students of native problem 
and native labour that one of the most obvious ant 
most reliable tests of servile conditions is to b 
found in the death-rate. In the despatch to whi¢ 
I have referred, the British Consul stated that th 
death-rate on the Portuguese plantations was 50 p 
thousand, and he added the statement that “ T 
number of deaths is lamentable, but perhaps ts not u 
like what ts found to occur in other parts, where natt 
are employed away from their own country.” ? 

Now 50 per thousand per annum, mentioned f 
the previous paragraph, was serious enough, but 
seems unfortunate that, having given this featu 
so much prominence in the despatch, attention 


1 Cmd. 8479, p. 66. 4 Ibid. p. 67. 
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not directed to the more complete figure for 1915, 
which Mr. Hall Hall gave further on in the same 
despatch : 
“it may, perhaps, be estimated, from the figures given 
above of the deaths in San Thomé in the first six months 
of this year, that some 4000 deaths occurred in the two 
islands in 1915.” 1 






Now 4000 deaths in a population of not more 
than 40,000 (the generally accepted figures) is not 
50, but 100 per thousand per annum ! 

But how far is it true that the death-rates among 
the contracted labourers are not unlike those among 
contracted labourers in other parts of the world ? 
I propose to take for this purpose the figures of an 
entirely different industry. In the Portuguese terri- 
tories the natives are wholly employed above the 
ground, in what should be in ordinary circumstances 
a relatively healthy occupation, namely, the produc- 
tion of cocoa and sugar. The severest test by com- 
parison, therefore, that can be applied is to take the 
admittedly unnatural and relatively unhealthy occu- 
pation of mining for gold, 5000 feet below the sur- 
face of the earth—mining and winning gold, that is, 
Under conditions that are entirely novel and full of 
Peculiar dangers for African natives. How, then 
do the death-rates compare? I find that the death- 
tate from disease amongst the 180,000 natives em- 
Ployed in the Transvaal mines was, at the time when 
the Consul sent his despatch, 16 per thousand, while, 


1 Cmd. 8479, p. 69. [Italics mine.—K. S.] 
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as we have seen, in the relatively healthy, open-ai 
occupation of the agricultural contract labourers 
the plantations in Portuguese territories, it was near 
—if not more than—1ioo per thousand ! 

One hesitates to be more precise upon the questi 
of death-rates upon the plantations because of 
lack of reliable returns. There are those who ass 
that the death-rates are even higher than 100 p 
thousand per annum—indeed, some of the repo 
in the British White Books support this contentio: 
It has always been alleged—and the Portugu 
Government has never yet met the point—that 
local Administration is either incapable or unwilli 
to produce a complete and official census of the pop 
lation and the birth- and death-rates amongst th 
contracted labourers. It is strongly suspected th 
the chief reason why the local Portuguese Admini 
trations still refrain from producing such a cen 
is that they are well aware of the alarming figu 
of the death-rate. This inability to produce vi 
statistics persists to this day. In 1928 (I am i 
formed) the authorities issued instructions to 10 
employers of labour in the islands to send in pa 
ticulars to the Curator. These returns apparen 
have never been made, but the official bulletin giv 
a known total of 4939 deaths in San Thomé, ov 
period of 27 months, though no less than 14 distri 
had not made any returns! But even these admitt 
figures give a death-rate of 58 per thousand 
agricultural work in the areas reported !- 
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Nor is this all, for as Dr. da Costa—a courageous 
‘Portuguese doctor—has pointed out, a large number 
of deaths were always undiagnosed. In the latest 
list of 3638 deaths in certain parishes, no less than 
2744 were undiagnosed, which seems to mean that 
something like 75 per cent. of these unfortunates pro- 
bably perished without adequate medical attendance ! 
With the publication of Lord Balfour’s letter in 
1917, under which the cocoa firms of Great Britain 
were urged to withdraw their boycott, reports began 
to come in again from private sources, indicating 
that the situation had begun to drift backwards, and 
to-day conditions appear to be little—if any—better 
than they were before British official action was 
taken. 

From the year 1917, such facts as we have been 
able to obtain have come through private and un- 
official correspondence—letters from missionaries, 
travellers, and newspapers published in Portuguese 
territories. In 1925, however, a remarkable ex- 
Posure was made through the agency of an American 
enquiry, which showed little, if any, change. The 
Circumstances in which this enquiry was sent to the 
Portuguese territories, coupled with the standing 
and authority of the investigators, created immediate 
Confidence in their report when it was issued. The 
MVestigators chosen were Professor Edward A. Ross, 
of Wisconsin, who had already issued some twenty 
Volumes dealing with aspects of Sociology as he has 
Observed it in China, Japan, South America, Russia 
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and Mexico, and Dr. Melville Cramer, of New York 
physician of experience, who has travelled in Greeg 
land, Brazil, Mexico, Porto Rico, China and Japar 

On the Committee responsible for sending out th 
investigators were such well-known people as Georg 
Foster Peabody, Raymond B. Fosdick, Joseph F 
Chamberlain, James M‘Donald, A. L. Warnshui 
James T. Shotwell, Hamilton Holt and H. N. Mae 
Cracken. The curtain that had been dropped ove 
the conditions in Portuguese territories by Lor¢ 
Balfour in 1917 was drawn aside by these two i 
vestigators in 1924, and then was revealed a cond 
tion of affairs which, gross and terrible as it was, di€ 
not surprise those who had always known the tru 
about the Portuguese Colonies. There was realk 
nothing new in the nature of the revelations of thes 
Americans. There was still the co-operation betwee 
Government and planters, the same story of sla 
ness in administration, the same complaints of th 
theft of the wages of the contract labourers ; th 
crack of the whip, the torture of the palmatorio,} th 
cruelties which attended the obtaining of laboure 
in Central Africa—all these cruel wrongs were d 
scribed once more in the Ross-Cramer Report ¢ 
1925. They were all so familiar—that familiari 
which has bred weariness, almost indifference. 
The territories through which the investigato 























1 The palmatorio is a wooden instrument not unlike a la 
ladle with holes bored intq the bowl end—it is said that a na 
beaten with this instrument suffers intense pain. 
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travelled were Angola and Portuguese East Africa. 


The administration in these areas seems to be rapidly 















degenerating, even when a comparison is made with 
the position a few years earlier—there is no longer 
any pride in the service. Each official is out to see 
how quickly he can make money to supplement his 
petty administrative salary, which, small as it may 
be, is often in arrears. Professor Ross says: 
“The colonial service is far less a career than formerly 
and the official is much keener to make money quickly. 
This latter observation is emphatically confirmed by a 
thoughtful merchant in one of the towns. In his judg- 
ment none of the Portuguese office holders comes out 
with any other thought than gain. Neither officials nor 
traders create anything ; they only squeeze. ... Why 
should they look ahead and plan to promote the economic 
upbuilding of the country? They do not care for the 
country, they never expect to settle there. They care 
not even for the future of the Government which they 
represent. Their controlling thought is to make money 
before another is given their place. They realize it is 
theirs to ‘ make hay while the sun shines.’ ” } 


In practice it is easy for the officials to use their 
administrative authority to ‘‘ make hay while the 
8un shines,” because under the Portuguese system 
Money due to the labourers must pass through official 
Channels. ‘Taking the sugar estates of the Zambesi 
alone, the total sum passing through official hands, 
due to be paid to the natives, in the remote villages, 
€xceeds £75,000 a year. Again, in other parts of 
1 Para. 70, Ross Report. 
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the territory, the Portuguese administrators i 
on the planter paying sums of money in adv 
ostensibly for the payment of the labourers. 
actually happens in these cases is described by 
fessor Ross in dealing with forced labour : 






















“In practice forced labor works out as follows. 
laborer works for the coffee planter and at the close 
his term of service the planter says, ‘I can’t pay 
anything for I have deposited the stipulated wage 
you with the Government ; go to such and such an 0 
and you will get your pay.’ The worker applies th 
and is told to come around in a couple of months. If 
has the temerity to do so, he is threatened with the c 
boose and that ends it. It is all a system of barefa 
labor stealing. They think that the planter has re 
paid for their labor, but that the official does th 
out of it.’ + 


It is well known that the higher authorities 
the Portuguese Ministry are aware of this cor 
tion. One Governor mentioned to a British offi 
that he knew of an instance where one man 
made a thousand pounds (£1000) either by sup 
ing labour to private interests, or by deducting 
of their wages. Professor Ross mentions a “‘ C. 
of the Post’ who was allowed a certain sum 
labour, which he put into his pocket and made 
labourers work for nothing: ‘“ Suspicion was 
cited by his acquiring a motor cycle and an automo 
in the same year and he was dismissed.” ? 





1 Para. 9, Ross Report. ? Para. 49, Ross Repo 
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The native police and soldiers follow the example 
set by their white officials, and make all sorts of 
exactions from the natives. Professor Ross says: 


“To treat a cipaio with disrespect is treason. Some 
cipaes have been known to make 300 escudos a day in 
blackmail. They go and pretend to be gathering 
laborers and let them off for 20 escudos a head. One 
fellow would eat nothing but goat livers. Requiring 
women is a routine.” } 


To send out native soldiery uncontrolled by white 
officers to make exactions of any kind, is to invite 
trouble ; these cipaes or sentries have been the 
prime cause of atrocities in every territory where 
they have been let loose. They invariably use their 


petty authority to satisfy whatsoever their vicious 
appetites may crave. 

After all, the story of maladministration told by 
Ross and Cramer is only too familiar. The allega- 
tions they make with regard to corruption or cruelty, 
or slavery under an alias, are but a repetition of 
accusations that have been made by a long line of 
reliable witnesses. Colonel Colin Harding found 
and disclosed a similar state of affairs in 1901-1902. 
In 1904-1905 he was followed by a British journalist, 

rt. H. W. Nevinson, who exposed the same evils of 
Sppression and corruption in his book, A Modern 
Slavery, In 1908-1909 the Rev. Charles Swan told 
the same story in his book, The Slavery of To-day. 


1 Para. 63, Ross Report. 
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Next, the veteran English missionary, Dan Craw 
ford, who had lived in Angola since 1888, laid b 
fore the public his experiences, in Thinking Blac. 
Then followed the enquiry instituted by the coc 
firms, Messrs. Cadbury, Fry, Rowntree, and Stoll 
werk. Mr. Joseph Burtt, the Commissioner se 
out by the firms, could only confirm with new detai 
the old story. Then Mr. William Cadbury we 
out to West Africa and added his evidence, in Labo 
in Portuguese West Africa. These disclosures b 
administrators, journalists, missionaries, merchan 
and consular officers have provided a mass o 
evidence, and the outstanding fact is that all th 
witnesses are in substantial agreement. 

It is true that Professor Ross and Dr. Cram 
limited their enquiry to the mainland Colonies, an 
made no investigation into the cocoa islands of S 
Thomé and Principe, but they leave us in no dou 
as to the attitude of the native mind on the mainlan 
of Africa towards these ill-omened islands. T. 
natives say that those who are taken across the s 
to the islands go to a land ‘‘ whence none ev 
returns.” I content myself with a simple series 
six quotations upon this point : 


(1) “ Six years ago ten men from his village were taki 
away on a train by soldiers to work and 
have never seen them since.” 1 
(z) ‘‘ Another (native) testified that six years ago twen 
five or thirty men from his village were taken 





1 Para. 2, Ross Report. 
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San Thomé and had never been heard from 
since.” } 

(3) Case 4.—‘ The village chief declared that eight years 
ago the officials took from his people eighty- 
four persons and forty-four from the people of 
the adjacent chiefs. Nothing has been heard 
from them nor of them. He supposes that they 
are at San Thomé. After three years the two 
chiefs were called by the local authorities and 
told to be patient. ‘ We will send for these men 
and have them brought back.’ But none have 
ever come back.” 2 

(4) “‘ Four years ago a large number who were tax delin- 
quents were sent to San Thomé and have never 
returned.” § 

(5) ‘‘ They (the natives in Village No. 5) state that six 
years ago five requisitioned by the Government 
from this village were taken to San Thomé and 
never came back.” 4 

(6) ‘‘ We meet here the chief of five villages including 
this one, with a total population of about 2500. 
Six years ago a hundred of them were taken away 
to San Thomé and none ever came back.” ® 


The efforts that have been made to discredit the 
Ross and Cramer Report have been of the usual 
futile and farcical kind. The series of pamphlets 
that have been issued are full of abuse of the investi- 
gators, and are so absurd and feeble as to cause 
amusement, mingled with nausea. Meantime, as 

1 Para. 3, Ross Report. 2 Para. 5, Ross, Report. 


* Para. 10, Ross Report. 4 Para. 17, Ross Report. 
* Para. 22, Ross Report. 
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the case against Portuguese maladministration com 
tinues to be reinforced, first by one witness, then by 
another, the conviction gains ground that the indi 
ment cannot be ignored much longer withou 
international danger. 

In May 1926 Mr. Will Stuart, formerly a well 
known Member of the South African Parliament, 
and nephew of the late Senator Schreiner, made an 
appeal to the League of Nations with regard to the 
treatment of the native inhabitants of Portuguese 
West Africa. In making this appeal, Mr. Stuart sub 
mitted a Memorandum from Professor E. H. L 
Schwarz, of the Rhodes University College, Grahams 
town. Professor Schwarz possesses an intimate per- 
sonal experience of certain regions occupied by the 
Ovambo and kindred tribes, and in his Memorandum 
he expressed the opinion that 

“It may be diplomatic to shut one’s eye to the slave ) 

raids of the Portuguese, but the fact remains, that thi 

worst horrors of the slave trade are still being carried of 
in Portuguese Africa... . In the west, while I wa 
in Ovambo land, I obtained first-hand evidence of 
village having been raided—the old folk and childres 
were massacred, the young men sent to the coast if 
“gorees’ or slave-yokes, and the young women distrh 
buted among the troops as ‘nurses.’ On my recefl 
journey in Barotsiland I came across newly-made ‘ gorees 


and they would not have been made without there bein 
slaves on whom to use them.” 





Professor Schwarz was particularly concerned 4 
to the boundary line which it was proposed that th 
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League of Nations should fix. He pointed out that 
difficulties and embarrassments would arise, in the 
event of tribes being bisected by the boundary line, 
and continued : 


“One half of the Ukuanyama tribe will be subject to 
Portugal, and the other will come under British rule ; 
in other words, those dwelling north of the line will be 
liable to be seized for ‘ indentured labour ’ in the cocoa 
plantations of San Thomé and Principe—where they 
mostly die within the year—while those living south of 
the line are exempt under the Pax Britannica. A con- 
stant state of friction is thus created; the natives on 
the British side view with horror the slave-raiding ex- 
peditions of the Portuguese, while the luckless individuals 
who live north of the line, if they flee to the security of 
their families in the south, render those who are left 
liable to acts of ferocious retribution.” 


According to a local Portuguese newspaper, a 
prominent official visited Huambo, and delivered a 
speech at a public function, in which he intimated 
that he had been in communication with the cocoa 
planters of San Thomé with regard to a proposal 
under which Angola should ship labourers to the 
islands in larger numbers, in return for a loan of 
Some £300,000. It is instructive to note that within 
the short period of four months during the year 1927, 
no less than 2000 labourers were secured and sent to 
San Thomé. The labour to be supplied to the 
islands under this proposed financial agreement can 
Only be secured from the villages of the mainland by 
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the methods akin to slavery which have be 
disclosed in this chapter. 
Once again a brand new set of legislation was s 
out from Lisbon ; its despatch to the Colonies h 
been trumpeted abroad through a kind of Pr 
Agency apparently set up for the purpose. It o 
again presents that curious feature of Portugues 
colonial legislation, namely, the habit of embroide 
ing colonial enactments with exaggerated expressio 
of lofty sentiment. The Colonial Office in Lisbo 
in issuing this new batch of regulations designed t 
improve native labour conditions, has attached t 
these purely legal provisions the following : 
“‘ As a nation, Portugal wishes to call the attention 
the world to the following statements regarding h 
national policy. 
(1) Portugal was the first nation to spread abroad i 
the world the high ideals which are the foundation 
civilisation. 
(2) Portugal has spent large sums of money in su 
port of religious missions to raise the native races i 
accordance with the highest traditions of civilisation.” 


In yet another series, issued a few months lat 
(December 1928), comprising five chapters with 13 
new regulations, we get the following : 


“The diploma dealing with Native Labour in 
Portuguese Colonies in Africa, which is publishe 
to-day, is in harmony with the general principles 
humanity which were proclaimed in the Internatio 
Conferences, from that of Vienna in 1815, to those hell 
at the League of Nations to-day.” 


j 


| 


| 
| 


} 
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And: 

“The Europe of to-day, though at last concerned with 
the lot of her Colonial races, is still far behind the humane 
and spiritual outlook which has been held by Portugal 
from the beginning of her Colonial administration. 
Europe should remember this fundamental point when 
criticising the failings of the southern nations in the early 
days of African exploitation.” 


Andsoon. The only way of salvation for Portugal 
is to stop this continuous stream of unapplied legis- 
lation, with its Pecksniffian appeals to the public 
gallery, and get down to the business of energetic- 
ally applying a few elementary principles of freedom, 
justice and sound economics in her colonial terri- 
tory, the first of which is the total abolition of fraud 
and force so frequently practised upon these unhappy 
natives. 

Criticism of Portuguese colonial methods arises 
not from any antipathy to the Portuguese as a nation, 
for the British people have always entertained the 
highest regard for the kindly nature of their allied 
friends. It may be difficult for Portugal to believe 
that criticism is due to pure humanitarianism, but 
such is the fact, and no one would rejoice more than 
the critics themselves, if the Portuguese would cease 
to abuse the critics, stop the issue of legislation which 
is seldom applied, and set about real reforms in 
administration. 






























FORCED LABOUR 


PEONAGE, Indentured Labour, Forced Labour 
these three form a trio of systems in which so 
features of slavery may be to a greater or less exte 
embodied. During the last fifty years each of th 
three systems has led to brutalities, upon a scale whi 
competes with some of the worst excesses of slave 
in any form in historical times. One is happy 
believe that the fierce light of public opinion withi 
recent years has brought about the abolition of ma 
of the worst forms of cruelty, yet the misery whi 
is still caused by forced labour and peonage i 
appalling in its intensity and disastrous in its 
cumulative effect. 

It is true that forced labour makes no clai 
to a property right in the person of the worker, b 
like indentured labour, it runs slavery pretty cl 
in its denial of liberty. ‘‘ At what point,” it 
be asked, ‘‘ does forced labour become in f: 
slavery?”’ I know of no more authoritative opinio: 
and no clearer reply to this question, than that ¢ 
the late Lord Cromer : 





“* Here, therefore, is the explanation of British vi 
which M.de A... seeks. The answer to his questi 


what we mean by slavery? is that we reluctantly a 
147 
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the necessity of compulsory labour in certain cases, and 
that we do not stigmatise as slavery such labour when, 
under all possible safeguards against the occurrence of 
abuses, it is employed for recognised and indispensable 
purposes of public utility. On the other hand, we regard 
the system, when employed for private profit, as wholly 
unjustifiable and as synonymous with slavery.” } 
But in the first place, what is meant by “ indispens- 
able purposes of public utility’? Secondly, and 
of no less importance, by what right does any 
Government take a man’s freedom and exact from 
him forced labour ? ~ 

Public opinion must not only ask, but must insist 
upon a satisfactory answer to both these pertinent 
questions, if the colonisation of backward areas at 
this period is to escape the condemnation of history. 
The practice of obtaining labour by compulsion 
arises mainly from the indigenous custom of calling 
out labour for works of general benefit to the tribe. 
Under native custom, the chief, in calling out such 
labour, was rigidly limited by circumstances in his 
exactions. 

What were these limitations ? The chief would 
hever call out labourers in such a manner that his re- 
| Quisitions would seriously interfere with the domestic 

requirements of the tribe. The Jabour would never 

be exacted for long periods, and it would not be 

Called out in circumstances which would involve 

Prolonged separation of the worker from his family, 

Compulsion was only employed to repair the 
1 The Spectator, January 17, 1914. 


ee As a 
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damage of some public calamity, for the clearing’ 
roads and the repairing of bridges, or to provi 
carriers from village to village. When the colonisi 
nations inherited and carried on these practices 
native rulers, they from time to time placed the 
own interpretations and extensions upon them, an 
exactions of forced labour under colonial administr 
tions have fallen into a twofold category—{a) Co 
pulsory Labour for Government Services, and ( 
Compulsory Labour for Private Profit. / 
I have quoted Lord Cromer’s declaration th 
forced labour for private profit is “ synonymous wit 
slavery.” The League of Nations has since adopte 
very much the same position by including this fort 
of labour in the new Slavery Convention. The t 
which I append shows that it is within the kno 
ledge of the League of Nations that in certain countri 
forced labour for private purposes is being exact 
The passage reads as follows (Art. 5): 
“In territories in which compulsory or forced lab 

for other than public purposes still survives, the Hi 
Contracting Parties shall endeavour progressively and 
soon as possible to put an end to the practice. So lo 
as such forced or compulsory labour exists, this labot 
shall invariably be of an exceptional character, s 
always receive adequate remuneration, and shall 
involve the removal of the labourers from their us 
place of residence.” ! 





We have thus reached the position that not on 
1 A. 104. 1926. VI. p. 5. 
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Great Britain and her associated Dominions hold 
that the exaction of forced labour for private profit 
is slavery, but that this form of native labour is now 
under an international ban, as being incompatible 
with modern views of colonisation. But alas, we 
have yet to secure its abolition in several countries 
of the world. 

Almost every colonising Government to-day is 
exacting forced labour for what it calls “‘ Public 
Works.” Varying periods, from 24 to 60 days a 
year, are exacted from the forced labourers. Again, 
varying rates of pay are adopted. Indeed, in a 
large number of cases no payment whatever is 
made, and the allegation is made by Mr. Buell 
and others that in Liberia forced labour imposed 
by the negro Government upon the natives is gene- 
rally without pay, and in many cases without the 
provision of food or shelter. 

The tendency is to regard almost any kind of 
Government service as of general public benefit. 
Forced labour on roads, railways, bridges, as carriers, 
Paddlers and hunters—these and kindred obliga- 
tions make up an ever-increasing burden upon the 
Millions of coloured peoples in the territories of 
tropical Africa and elsewhere. ‘The hardship of this 
burden often has been demonstrated, but perhaps 
Never more forcibly than in the Report of Major 
Orde Browne on Tanganyika. Major Browne was 
appointed by the Government of Tanganyika in 1925 
to investigate labour conditions in the mandated 

M 
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area. In one passage in this Report Major O 
Browne describes the porterage system of transpe 
as “that deplorable relic of slave days,” and go 
on to say that in 1924 porterage for Government 
Tanganyika territory consumed 400,000 working 
days.} 

The burden which modern Governments impos 
on the natives is indeed enormously heavier tha 
that imposed by the chiefs in former times. Tak 
bridges, as an example. Many who have travelle 
in the undeveloped areas of the world have seen th 
primitive structures in these native States. Th 
bridges are often little more than a rough collectic 
of trunks of trees, which, lashed together, make 
useful, if unstable, crossing of a stream. The com 
struction of these primitive bridges cost the trik 
at most the labour of a few days.—Compare 
with the work involved in constructing a Europe 
granite or iron bridge of “‘ general public utility. 
Admittedly, the construction is far in advance of th 
capacity of a native tribe, but if erected by force 
labour it has probably occupied, for months on ent 
gangs of labourers who have been called out by 4 
impatient administration, regardless of the domest 
requirements and social ties of the workers. 

The same applies to roads. The little nat 
tracks which for centuries before the coming of th 
white man served as means of communication b 


1 Report by Major G. St. J. Orde Browne, O.B.E., upon Labi 
in the Tanganyika Territory. Colonial, No. 19 (1926). 
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tween village and village, are now replaced by 
metalled roads where construction involves months 
of labour as compared with the few hours’ work per 
week, which would suffice to keep the track free 
from weeds and undergrowth. As years go by, the 
exactions of labour on road-making become greater, 
for the demand now is for mile on mile of metalled 
motor roads, and in some colonial territories to-day 
there are new roads running for scores of miles, 
which are seldom if ever used, or if so, only by an 
occasional motor car. 

The right to exact this form of labour, which 
places in the hands of administrators everywhere an 
easy, if doubtful, method of exacting cheap labour 
for Government works, is the cause to-day of a great 
- antipathy by the natives towards ‘“‘ Government,” 
which is ceasing to figure in the eyes of the inhabit- 
ants as an institution for the administration of justice 
and the maintenance of public order, and is coming to 
be regarded simply as a piece of powerful machinery 
for exacting toil. 

For nearly ten years an unceasing controversy has 
taged round the questions of land and labour in 
Kenya Colony. It would almost seem that Kenya, 
of all African colonial territories, possesses the 
greatest power of attracting attention in the public 
Press ; yet it is probably true that far worse abuses 
Can be discovered in most colonial territories than 
anything to be found in Kenya Colony. Be that as 
it may, the discussions which have raged round 
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forced labour in Kenya throw a flood of light upog 
the whole problem. 

““ Ye are idle—Ye areidle. Get ye to your work ! 
This forceful expression of old King Pharaoh migh 
well have been used to describe the policy of th 
administration in Kenya Colony. In that country 
the claim to exact forced labour has been reinforced 
by the specious plea that the Kenya native, being 
idle and careless, should be compelled to work i 
his own interests. 

The fight for the rights and freedom of the Kenya 
natives, in so far as labour is concerned, commenced 
in 1920, and, happily, those fighting this battle now 
seem to be emerging victoriously. The main reason 
for including Kenya in this chapter is that the 
proposals originally made for the control of labo 
seemed clearly to transgress the bounds set by Lord 
Cromer and a long line of British administratorsi 
The proposed system was clearly tainted with 
slavery, as I shall show. What I might call the 
plea of justification was, as I have already said, to 
the effect that as the natives were idle and indifferenty 
administrative compulsion should be used in thei 
own interests. In the first place, most native auth 
orities agree that when all circumstances are take 
into consideration, the natives are not idle. How 
ever, let us look at the actual situation. 

On the 3rd of October 1919 the Government I 
Kenya Colony issued a Native Labour Circula 
Paragraph 2 of this reads as follows : 




















: 
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“it is in the interests of the natives themselves for the 
young men to become wage earners and not to remain 
idle in their Reserves for a large part of the year. The 
native authorities are therefore to exercise all lawful and 
proper influence to induce able-bodied male natives to 
go into the labour field, and it is their duty to advise 
and encourage all unemployed young men under their 
jurisdiction to seek work on plantations.” 1 


Here, then, were the main starting-points. The 
young men were idle; in their own interests they 
must become wage-earners ; official machinery must 
be used to advise and encourage. A great deal of 
official pressure may lie behind “advice” and 
** encouragement.” 

But although the whole system is based on the 
idleness of the young men, the circular went on to 
direct that women and children were to be subjected 
to this encouragement, for in paragraph 4 it stated: 

“where farms are situated in the vicinity of a native 


area, women and children should be encouraged to go 
out for such labour as they can perform.” # 


This circular came before Lord Milner, who, re- 
plying to the Governor, said : “‘I do not hesitate to 
accept your opinion, which my own experience cor- 
roborates, that in their own interests they should 
seek outside employment, when not engaged on 
work in their own Reserves. . . .” 

Then Lord Milner added with some justifiable 
Measure of satisfaction that he was glad to see that 


1 Cmd. 873, p. 7. 2 Ibid. 


_.. 
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the Bishops and the Governor in Kenya expressed 
full concurrence with the attitude he had adopted, 
Such being the justification for forcing the native 
to work, what was the procedure? This took th 
form of an Ordinance to amend the law dealing with 
compulsory labour. Under this Ordinance it be 
came the duty of the headmen, known locally, I 
understand, as “‘ Puppet Chiefs,” to provide th 
Government, by compulsion, with porters, labous 
for the construction and maintenance of roads, and. 
for other work of a public nature—providing always 
that no person should be required to work . 
(a) for a longer period than sixty days in any one year; 1] 
(b) if he be fully employed in any other occupation or ha 
been so employed during the preceding twelve month 

for a period of three months 


The power which clause (5) seemed to place im 
the hands of the Administration needs emphasising, 
Any native unable to prove that he had worked for 
wages for a white man during the previous twelvé 
months, could be compelled to work for the Govern 
ment for at least sixty days. ‘There was thus created 
in Kenya Colony what to all intents and purposed 
was a penalty to be imposed upon any native whé 
had not worked on a white man’s plantation fo 
three-months in each year. It is true that the claus 
did not say this, and in point of fact it was thi 
faulty drafting which ultimately led to the collaps 
of the scheme. 

1 Italics mine.—K. S. 
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For the time being, those who were anxious to 
enforce compulsory labour had triumphed. They 
had secured the issue of this Circular of October 
1919, under which the Administration was to “advise 
and encourage” the natives to work on the planta- 
__ tions ; secondly, they had the support of the Colonial 

Office in London ; and thirdly, they had, as Lord 

Milner claimed, the support of the Bishops of the 

Colony. 

On the face of it, the freedom of the native seemed 
to be very dangerously threatened. The hand of 
every white man appeared to be directed towards 
compelling him to work either for public or for 

private interests. But the latent force of public con- 
: 


science in England was yet to be aroused in the 
defence of his freedom. 

What was this ‘Bishops’ Memorandum,” as it 
was called? ‘That the Government attached great 
importance to it is shown by the fact that Lord 
Milner quoted the Bishops’ support prominently in 
his despatch approving the legislative proposals, on 
July 22, 1920.1. Lord Milner also made a great deal 
of this support during the debate in the House of 

| Lords, and the Government gave it the exalted 

Position of a prominent place in the White Paper 

which it issued to the country in defence of the policy. 

In the first place, the so-called ‘‘ Bishops’ Memo- 

randum” was signed not merely by the bishops, but 

also by a missionary, Mr. J. W. Arthur, of the 
1 Cmd. 873. 
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Church of Scotland, the three signatories being th 
Bishop of Mombasa, the Bishop of Uganda, and t 
Scottish missionary—signed, it was asserted, in 
representative capacity. Any one reading this do 
ment to-day will, I think, accept two conclusion 
first, that in spite of the diplomatic language in whi 
it is couched, Lord Milner was justified in claimi 
this Memorandum as support of the Kenya fore 
labour proposals ; secondly, that the Memorandum 
did uphold a policy which could only lead in th 
end to forced labour in private interests, which, a 
Lord Cromer has told us, is “synonymous wit 
slavery.” ’ 

The Memorandum began by supporting the main 
purposes of the Memorandum of October 27, 191 
namely, to prevent idleness, and to meet the deman 
for necessary labour. It then proceeded to say thi 
forced labour, like slavery, ‘is an ugly term,” b 
“the Government is up against an undoubted di 
culty ’—the difficulty being the demand of th 
settlers for labour. The signatories boldly point 
out that the process of giving advice and encourages 
ment by officials would have a very sinister meam 
ing, and would undoubtedly take a practical form 
They also drew attention to the danger of “ 
couraging”? women and children to labour on t 
plantations. All these features, they stated, ga 
them anxiety, but at this stage, unfortunately, 
Memorandum departed from the logical develo 
ment of its propositions. The signatories did n 
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get beyond expressing their anxiety. A new note 
was struck in the second half of the Memorandum. 
“Compulsory labour is not in itself an evil,” the 
signatories stated, and they proceeded to suggest 
certain limitations, such as, “‘ We would suggest sixty 
days as a maximum period of compulsory service in 
each year.” The conscripted natives must be drawn 
from all over the Colony, and not from specific areas, 
nor must the weaklings of a tribe be taken. Having 
been conscripted, he should have the right to choose 
his employer, and “ As far as possible compulsory 
labour be used for Government work.” 

“‘ As far as possible ”’—-what a fatal concession ! 
Having thus unwittingly opened the door to forced 
labour for private profit, which is synonymous with 
slavery, of what use was it to proceed to point out 
to the Government that such service was “ certain 
to be intensely unpopular with the natives,” that 
“There is no more fruitful source of native dis- 
content in any country than the Corvée”? The 
complete freedom of the natives had been com- 
promised, and the Kenya Government was no doubt 
delighted to receive the summary of the Bishops’ 
Memorandum under the following eight separate 
headings : 


“y, Compulsory labour, so long as it is clearly neces- 
sary, should be definitely legalised. Such a legal obliga- 
tion would, from the native point of view, be more 
Satisfactory than indirect pressure brought to bear 
through native Chiefs. 
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2. It should be confined to able-bodied men. 
Government pressure should be brought to bear on 
women and children. When they work on plantations 
it should be of their own accord. 

3. All compulsory work should be done under proper 
conditions, guaranteed by the Government, and secured 
by regular inspection and visitation. 

4. The labour obligation of each man should be clearly 
defined, and the man be free on the completion of his time 
to follow his own business. 

5. Such work should be exacted uniformly, from each 
tribe, and each individual man in the tribe. 

6. Each man should be free to choose his own em- 
ployer, none being forced to any particular plantation 
against his will. 

7. Reasonable exemptions should be allowed: of all 
those in permanent employment or engaged in work of 
national importance. 

8. The compulsory labour should be directed primarily 
to State work, leaving the voluntary labour available for 
work on private estates.”’ 1 





One must respect the sincerity of the signatories} 
in saying as they did that voluntary labour for Kenya 
nt Colony is an impossible ideal—“ ideally all labour! 
 ; should be voluntary, . . .” “‘ at present, this is im-| 

, possible.” But what is one to say of the foresight 
4 of the spiritual leaders of Kenya Colony? T 
very suggestions that they were making proved sé 
4 intolerable to sentiment, and so impracticable econ¢ 
) mically, that they had to be abandoned within fi 


years. 
1 Cmd. 873, p. 11. 
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But away in Zanzibar, just off the coast of Kenya, 
another ecclesiastic was watching the course of 
events with no less anxiety than the signatories of 
the Memorandum, but his anxiety was more on 
account of the Christian Church than because of 
the labour situation. To Bishop Weston it was 
unthinkable that the Christian Church should set its 
seal to a document which opened the door to a system 
of forced labour so obviously tainted with slavery. 
In clear and forceful language the Bishop of Zanzibar 
published his ringing protest, and concluded : 

“TI wish to make it clear that some of us who are mission- 

aries will not agree to any such policy. We regard forced 

labour, apart from war, as in itself immoral; and we 
hold that forcing Africans to work in the interests of 

European civilization is a betrayal of the weaker to the 

financial interests of the stronger race.” ? 


But something even more effective than the pro- 
test of Bishop Weston was about to overtake the 
scheme that had been so carefully prepared. As I 
have pointed out, subsection (5) of the proposed 
amendment was intended to legalise the conscrip- 
tion for compulsory labour of any native who could 
not show that he had been employed during a period 
of three months in the preceding year. 

Counsel’s opinion was secured upon the interpre- 
tation of this clause, and it left no room for doubt 
that, as drafted, any native who could show that he 


1 The Serfs of Great Britain, p. tz, by the Rt. Rev. Frank Weston, 
DD., Bishop of Zanzibar. 
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had worked anywhere for three months in the pr 
vious year would be exempt! The Kenya adminis 
tration could do no other than accept this view, 
which was officially stated in this country to be per- 
fectly sound. Indeed, Lord Milner, in the House of 
Lords, stated that it was the view of the British 
Government that three months’ labour by a native 
on his own land should suffice to free him from 
compulsory labour on State projects. As Mr. 
M'‘Gregor Ross points out, the acceptance of this | 
view by Lord Milner “ created consternation in the 
Colony and rendered the Ordinance largely useless 
as a stimulus to the supply of wage-earners.” } 
Every one saw that any native would be able to 
satisfy the Court that he had worked somewhere for 
three months during a period of twelve months, 
whereas the intention of the proposed amendment 
was to enforce the labour of all those natives who’ 
could not produce a registration certificate showing 
that they had worked for wages for white men during 
the preceding twelve months. In this way the legis- | 
lation was torpedoed, and the fundamental clause has © 
ever since remained a dead letter. 
In the colonial history of Great Britain there 
are two features which often recur. Our states~ 
men in Whitehall have often quite obstinately em 
barked upon a policy as to the dangers of which the 
have been fully warned by a minority of experience 
observers. But happily it has as often happene 
1 Kenya from Within, by W. M‘Gregor Ross, p. 109. 
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that, having adopted a mistaken policy, they have 
enthusiastically set about repairing the mischief 
when convinced of its wrongness. 

This recurring feature of our administration was 
again evident in this matter of native labour in 
Kenya, for the Duke of Devonshire, when Colonial 
Secretary, entirely reversed the Milner policy. 

In the White Book issued by the British Govern- 
ment in 1923, there is set forth a statement of policy 
which should have its place in the colonial histories of 
Great Britain. It is one of the clearest declarations 
of trusteeship on record. Here are the passages 
governing the policy of trusteeship : 

“* As in the Uganda Protectorate, so in the Kenya Colony, 

the principle of trusteeship for the natives, no less than 

in the mandated territory of Tanganyika, is unassailable.” 4 

“ His Majesty’s Government believe that the decisions 

now taken, resting as they do on the broad basis of the 

British trusteeship for the African, provide an equitable 

adjustment of those interests.’ 2 





The Duke of Devonshire went even a little further 
than a declaration of policy ; in another part of the 
despatch in question he gave an interpretation of 
what the British Government means by trusteeship, 
Namely, that where the ‘interests of the immigrants 
conflict with the interests of indigenous inhabitants, 
the interests of the natives must be paramount : 


“His Majesty’s Government think it necessary definitely 
to record their considered opinion that the interests of 





1 Cmd. 1922, p. 10. 2 Ibid. p. 19. 
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the African natives must be paramount, and that if, a 
when, those interests and the interests of the immigr: 
races should conflict, the former should prevail.” } 
























How is it possible for forced labour to continue 
under the doctrine of trusteeship? The answer is 
quite simple—that it cannot be maintained. The 
aim of every administrator and of every reformer 
should be directed towards a total abolition of forced 
labour in every form, because you cannot for long 
separate, at least in the minds of the natives, the 
imposition of forced labour from certain forms of” 
slavery. ‘The League of Nations felt this, for, during 
the discussion of the new Slavery Convention, a re- 
solution was passed urging the International Labour 
Organisation to study the best means of preventing 
forced or compulsory labour from “developing into. 
conditions analogous to slavery.” ‘The International 
Labour Organisation, in order to carry out this man- 
date, appointed an eminent body of experts, of whom 
four were drawn from the British Empire.* 

This committee of experts, after having dealt 
exhaustively with the subject, came unanimously t 
the conclusion that they must recommend that “al 
forced labour should cease at the earliest possibl 
moment.” Evidently this committee of expert 
saw that the only way to prevent forced labour fro: 
developing into “ conditions analogous to slavery ’ 
was to abolish it altogether. 


1 Cmd. 1922, p. 10. 
2 Lord Lugard, Sir Selwyn Fremantle from india; Mr. Tab 
from South Africa, and Mr. Joynt from Malaya. 
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There can be no question that forced labour robs 
the labourer of his liberty and of his initiative in 
industry, and is in point of fact a relic of the barbar- 
ous rule which civilised nations claim to have re- 
placed. Not only so, but we must remember that 
every student agrees that compulsory labour is un- 
- economic; Mr. H. B. Butler, Deputy Director of 
the International Labour Organisation, illustrating 
the disastrous results of forced labour in almost 
every African territory, quoted the following : 


“You have got the fact that in French Equatorial Africa 
the native population dropped from something like 
4,500,000 to 3,000,000 in a little more than twenty 
years. One has statements such as those of the Governor 
of Madagascar, that the death-rate, due to forced labour 
was something like 50 per cent. For a time the economic 
significance of these facts was not appreciated.” } 


Mr. Butler cited the other side of the picture, in 
showing the enormous economic success which had 
marched with the increasing settled order, good 
government, and abolition of servile conditions in 
African possessions. His figures, which I quote, 
are indeed eloquent : 


“If you look at the figures of the trade of the British 
Empire since 1goo, you will find that the trade of the 
African possessions, leaving out the Union of South 
Africa, with the Mother country, has increased some- 
thing like 7oo per cent., a far greater percentage than 
a ni ee a ee 


* Mr. H. B. Butler at the Annual Meeting of the Anti-Slavery 
and Aborigines Protection Society, May 1928. 
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any other part of the Empire, either Dominion or Colo 
Again, if you look at the production from Asia of rubbeg 
you will find that that has increased by nearly 800 pe 
cent., since 1913, the increase in the production ¢ 
chemicals 228 per cent., and so on.” ! 


It is self-evident that compulsory labour does’ 
nothing to increase the supply of labour ; the same) 
quantum of labour is there, whether it is obtained by 
methods of compulsion or methods of freedom, and 
no one would contradict the statement that ten free } 
men are of enormously greater value than ten con- | 
scripts. The problem therefore is, after all, the | 
education and encouragement of the worker to give 
voluntary labour in return for good conditions and 
good pay. During the controversy on Kenya Colony} 
the Governor telegraphed to Mr. Amery for per-! 
mission to conscript 4000 labourers in Kenya Colony, | 
and upon Mr. Amery enquiring what rate of pay’ 
would be given to the conscripted labourers, he was 
told 12s. a month, or 2s. a month less than voluntary¥ 
labour. Mr. Amery’s reply to this was : ‘| 


“IT do not see how a lower rate than the ordinary market! 
rate can possibly be defended or how it could be main) 
tained that the loss of 2s. a month was not a hardship.” ? | 


What our local administrators appear to have beef 
unable to see is that the conditions under which com# 
pulsory labour was exacted have had a deterrent 

1 Mr. H. B. Butler at the Annual Meeting of the Anti-Slavery 


and Aborigines Protection Society, May 1928. 
2 Cmd. 2464, p. 14. 
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effect. No one can read through the Government 
Blue Books and the ghastly disclosures that are 
made as to the way conscripted labourers have been 
treated in different colonial territories of European 
Powers, without realising how repugnant native 
labour for white immigrants had become, at least 
until a few years ago. 

In what directions, therefore, should reforms be 
sought ? In the first place, compulsory labour falls 
into the twofold category of (a) what is temporarily 
tolerable, and (6) what is wholly intolerable. Most 
Colonial authorities agree that forced labour for 
private profit is nothing but slavery, and must not 
be tolerated anywhere; therefore, one can only 
demand its immediate and total abolition. 

With regard to forced labour which may be tole- 
rated only as an exceptional expedient, we can surely 
take as a starting-point the fundamental principle laid 
down by Lord Lugard, namely, that “compulsion is 
only justified where labour cannot otherwise be pro- 
cured for public works of an essential and urgent 
nature.” Since opinions differ as to what works may 
be regarded as essential and urgent—for example, 
the local administrator may quite easily take a less 
Strict view of what may be urgent and essential— 
it is of importance that this decision should lie else- 
Where. The League of Nations, in its Slavery Con- 
vention, lays down the proposition that “In all 
Cases, the responsibility for any recourse to com- 


1 The Dual Mandate, by Lord Lugard, p. 411. 
N 
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pulsory or forced labour shall rest with the compete 
central authorities of the territory concerned.” 1 | 

In the second place, all such labour should be 
paid (as Mr. Amery laid down in his telegram to the 
Governor of Kenya Colony) the market rate of 
wages, and no native should be conscripted for | 
more than six days in one quarter, or twenty-four 
days in one year. But I finish where I began 
this section—by. emphasising the difficulty which 
the League of Nations itself envisaged, namely, the 
well-nigh impossible task of preventing forced labour 
from becoming tainted with slavery. It is therefore 
the duty of every responsible official, and of those 
private persons who seek the moral and material | 
welfare of native races, to aim at the total abolition 
of forced labour, whether for private or whether for. 
public purposes. 4 

In our position of trustees for the natives in the 
Colonies over which we rule, the endeavour of the 
white races should be to help the native to use his 
own land and make it productive, rather than to 
exploit him for the benefit of the settler. ) 

Forced labour on any ground should be abhorre 
to all the instincts of British men and women wh@ 
claim that liberty is the great blessing of mankind. 

















1 League of Nations Document, A. 104. 1926. VI. 
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A BOOK on the efforts to abolish slavery would be 
incomplete without a chapter devoted to some of the 
leading abolitionists of the eighteenth and early 
ninteeenth centuries. It was they who struck the 
first blows in the long struggle against plantation 
slavery ; it was they who, as individuals, pointed 
the way which modern reformers have followed, 
and which is leading towards international action 
against ‘‘slavery in all its forms” by the civilised 
governments of the world. ‘To the example of these 
men we can safely go for guidance in the great 
struggle before us—the struggle to abolish a pro- 
perty right in our fellow-men. It is interesting to 
note that, with one or two exceptions, the seven 
eighteenth and nineteenth century abolitionists who 
form the subjects of this chapter either came from a 
Quaker stock or had come under Quaker influence. 
The names and the dates of the birth of these men 
are as follows : 


Granville Sharp—1735. 
William Wilberforce—1759. 
Thomas Clarkson—1760. 
Zachary Macaulay—1768. 
T. F. Buxton—1786. 
John Smith—1790. 

¥ David Livingstone—1813. 
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It is difficult to select from the long roll of emanci- 
pators any single leader as pre-eminent in influenc- 
ing the country towards delivering men from the | 
curse of slavery by his writings, his oratory, or the 
example of his life. All one can do is to sketch the 
lives and achievements of these philanthropists who 
took the lead in Parliament and in the country in the 
great Anti-Slavery struggle which culminated in the 
abolition of slavery in British possessions in 1833. 

Mr. Coupland, in his recent biography of Wilber- 
force, wrote of that noble band of Anti-Slavery 
workers, that : 

“ With all their limitations and mistakes, those pioneers 
of the British philanthropic school were on the right side. 

It was they who planted in the public conscience of their | 

countrymen not merely a sensitiveness to wrong, but 

a positive sense of obligation towards the backward 

peoples of the world. And in so far as the conduct of — 

British Governments towards the native races in their | 

charge was to be inspired throughout the coming century — 

by the ideals of trusteeship, the honour of creating that 
tradition lay with them.” } 


GRANVILLE SHARP 


The earliest in date of these leaders was Granville 
Sharp, less famous perhaps, but no less devoted, | 
than some of his co-workers and successors. He was: 
a man of very wide and varied interests, of scholarly, 
attainments, of singular simplicity of character and 
aim, and keen sympathy with the oppressed and 

1 Wilberforce, by R. Coupland, p. 382. 
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miserable. He was led, by a chance incident, to 
take up the cause of the slaves, but the impulse given 
by that incident was so powerful that he persisted 
in his earnest efforts to bring the question of the 
position of slaves in Great Britain to a legal issue, 
until he succeeded, in the case of the negro Somersett, 
in obtaining from Lord Mansfield his famous and 
classical judgment. 

Son of an archdeacon, and grandson of an arch- 
bishop, Sharp was one of a family of fourteen. At 
the age of 15 he was apprenticed to the linen drapery 
trade, but after a few years he gave up business, 
and obtained a clerkship in the Ordnance Office, 
with a salary of {40 a year and “ some perquisites.” 

During his apprenticeship he studied Greek and 
Hebrew with assiduity and success, and published 
tracts on points of Greek and Hebrew Grammar, as 
well as on the prophecies of Revelation. In the year 
1765, when he was thirty, his chance meeting in the 
street with Jonathan Strong, a maimed negro slave, 
outside the London surgery where his brother 
treated poor patients, led Sharp to take an interest 
in his case. Strong was a slave from Barbados, so 
ill-used by his British owner, one David Lisle, that, 
lame and nearly blind, he had been turned adrift 
into the streets by his inhuman master. ‘The Sharp 
brothers took him to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
where he was successfully treated and cured, and 
then found employment for him. His late master, 
hearing that the boy was well again, and fit for work, 
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seized and sold him to a Jamaica planter. The boy- 
in his misery wrote to Sharp, who at once began the 
crusade which ended in the Act for the Abolition of | 
the Slave Trade. The struggle was a long and diffi- 
cult one, for the law, as it was then understood, was 
against the slave. Sharp, who knew no law, pro- 
ceeded to study it, and published a tract on “ The 
Injustice of Tolerating Slavery in England.” In 
this instance the slave-owners gave up their case, 
worn out by Sharp’s persistence. He proceeded to 
take up several other cases of negro slaves in England, 
with a view to forcing the courts to decide whether 
a slave could be legally held in England. Lord 
Mansfield was very reluctant to decide the general 
question, but eventually, in 1772, in the case of 
Somersett, after endless toil by Sharp and _ his 
friends, and many delays, the famous judgment was 
delivered which decided that a slave,so soon as he sets © 
foot on British soil, ipso facto ceases to be enslaved. 
“And therefore the black must be discharged.” ! 
About this time Sharp entered into correspond- 
ence with an American Quaker, Anthony Benezet, 
and this encouraged him to co-operate with American 
abolitionists, a co-operation which continued through- 
out his life. This correspondence also led Sharp 
to take up the question of negotiations for peace 
with America, which was incidentally the cause 
of his giving up his clerkship in the Ordnance 


1 See below, pp. 233-236, where this famous decision is described 
in more detail. 
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’ Office from conscientious motives, and throwing 
himself upon the generosity of his two brothers. 
They willingly undertook to provide financial re- 
sources so as to leave him free for the public duties 
to which the rest of his life was devoted. 
Sharp became acquainted with Clarkson, James 
Ramsay and others, who were determined to attack 
the strongly entrenched interests of the Slave Trade, 
undismayed by the enormous difficulties which con- 
fronted them. He was appointed Chairman of the 
Abolition Committee which was formed in1787, chiefly 
of Quakers. We know from Clarkson’s History that 
with characteristic modesty Sharp always declined, 
: though he performed the chairman’s duties, to 

“occupy the chair.” The part of the work which 
| he undertook was the ethical and literary side; he 
wrote pamphlets and tracts on Slavery and kindred 
subjects, some of an eccentric turn of thought, such 
as ‘‘ The Law of Retribution,” in which he argued 
that the national misfortunes which befell the Jews 
were a mark of divine vengeance upon them for 
their toleration of slavery. Sharp was a strong 
churchman, and in 1772 he approached the English 
archbishops and bishops, and obtained an encourag- 
ing amount of sympathy from them. 

The needs of the freed slaves, who found them- 
selves without occupation or means of livelihood, 
induced Sharp to initiate a scheme for repatriating 
them to West Africa, and the Sierra Leone settle- 
ment was the result. The task of founding a free 
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settlement was attended with all kinds of difficulties, 
and though a company was formed which obtained 
a Royal Charter, mistakes and misfortunes in full 
measure hindered the scheme. But, as a recent 
biographer? writes, it was “an instance of Granville’s — 
way and Granville’s courage,” and as usually hap- ° 
pened with his enterprises he succeeded in the end. 
Granville Sharp was one of the best known and © 
honoured of that noble band who, united in their evan- 
gelical and philanthropical sympathies, were known 
as “the Clapham Sect,” and who are commemorated 
on the tablet in Clapham Parish Church, as having 
“laboured so abundantly for the increase of National 
Righteousness and the Conversion of the Heathen and 
rested not until the curse of slavery was swept away 
from all parts of the British Dominions.” 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE 


As pioneer and champion of the Anti-Slavery 
struggle in Parliament, Wilberforce’s title to fame 
stands secure and unchallenged. Born in 1759, he 
belonged to a Hull family of repute, and was elected 
to Parliament at the early age of twenty-one, as 
Member for Hull. A few years later, despite the 
opposition of Whig magnates, he became one of the 
Members for the County of York, and this at once 
gave him a distinguished position. He had been a’ 
friend of Pitt’s at Cambridge, and the friendship | 
lasted throughout the life of the great Minister, to 

1 Granville Sharp, by E. C. P. Lascelles, p. 87. 
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whom Wilberforce was always deeply attached, both 
in political life and in personal friendship. His 
brilliant gifts, high spirits, and charm of manner 
qualified him to shine in the gaieties of London 

| society, but along with his gaiety and playfulness 
of disposition, his character was from the beginning 

| marked by a certain high seriousness, and this was 
intensified by the spiritual change which came over 
him a few years after he entered Parliament, and 
gave a decisive trend to his whole life. 

He entered Parliament as an opponent of the 
Whig oligarchy, and with a temper of mind un- 
questionably conservative. But he resolved to take 

| up an independent position, and joined a band of 
about forty Members who pledged themselves to 
accept neither place nor pension, but to support the 
measures and men who seemed to them to be best. 
: He applied himself to his parliamentary duties with 
assiduity, and yet found time for social relaxations, 
and was in the habit of taking down parties of his Par- 
liamentary friends to his villa at Wimbledon, where 
| Pitt was a frequent guest. The subject of the Slave 
Trade had early been in his mind, for when a school- 
boy he had written to a York paper on “‘ The odious 
| traffic in human flesh,” but it was only after meeting 
: with Clarkson, Granville Sharp, and others who had 
thrown themselves into the struggle, that the im- 
pulse came to him to make the abolition of the trade 
his first object. In 1787, at the request of Pitt, he 
decided definitely to devote himself to the task in 
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Parliament. No man was better fitted, by his int 
lectual, social and parliamentary gifts, to take up t 
great cause. A man of recognised position and i 
fluence, alike in the House and in society, an eloquent 
and witty speaker, and a popular personality, he was 
able to gain the attention of Parliament as probably 
no other Member could have done. A combination 
of the most rigid principles and the most sociable 
and pleasing disposition was remarked as a leading 
feature of his character. He was intensely serious, 
but no one could put him down as a prig, for his 
religion was transparently genuine, ruling his whole | 
life, and his charming personality and genius for 
friendship endeared him to all who knew him. 
Absolute singleness of purpose was the great note 
of Wilberforce’s character. His first speech on the 
Slave Trade in the House of Commons in 1789, for 
which he had prepared by collecting and arranging 
an immense array of evidence, won high admiration, 
and was followed by speeches from Burke and Pitt, 
but there was little immediate result, for so many 
Members and influential people outside the House 
were connected with the trade, that there was @ 
general desire to put off any decision on the question. 
The Trade plausibly urged delay on many and vari+ 
ous pretexts, including that of national security. 
Select Committee of the House was appointed t 
hear evidence, which meant incessant labour f 
Wilberforce and his colleagues, and he taxed hi 
physical strength to the utmost limit. In 1791 % 
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| debate in the House on the Slave Trade was again 


opened by Wilberforce, in an eloquent speech packed 
with detailed evidence, and he was again supported 
by Burke and Pitt, and by Fox, but the motion was 
decisively rejected. 

But at the very time when the prospects of Aboli- 
tion in Parliament were at the lowest, the country 
was roused to keen enthusiasm in the cause, and a 
campaign against the use of West Indian sugar was 
widely supported. 


“Never before,” says Mr. Coupland (the latest bio- 
grapher of Wilberforce), “‘ had the politically passive, 
quiescent, oligarchic Britain of the eighteenth century 
witnessed such a lively and widespread movement. It 
had shown how much could be done to mobilize public 
opinion outside the walls of Parliament, yet strictly 
within the liberties of the constitution. It was a new 
and a great fact in British politics.”’ ! 


The debate of the following year was notable for 
one of Pitt’s greatest efforts, but, by a clever move, 
an amendment moved by Dundas in favour of 

| gradual abolition was substituted for the resolution, 
a result which, as Wilberforce recognised later, 
postponed the hope of securing their end for many 
years. Then came the French Revolution and the 
war with France, and under the burden of war Pitt 
became lukewarm on a subject which had proved 
80 productive of difficulties. 
The country, too, absorbed by the crises of the 


1 Wilberforce, p. 160. 
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French war, grew indifferent to the cause of the 
negroes, and a dark time for Wilberforce and hig 
allies followed. His work in Parliament for aboli- 
tion was limited for several years to an annual} 
motion, until even this became impossible, and all” 
his patience was needed to cope with constant diffi- 
culties and disappointments. But he did not lose | 
heart, and in 1804, after the peace of Amiens, the | 
Abolition Committee resumed its activities. Wilber- 
force again moved an Abolition Bill in the Commons, © 
which was carried by substantial majorities, but 
adjourned in the House of Lords. In 1805 the 
motion was defeated, and in January 1806 Pitt died. 
The new Government under Fox and Grenville fav- 
oured abolition, and, in spite of the death of Fox, who 
had been throughout faithful to the cause, the Bill for | 
Abolition passed the House of Lords in 1807, and | 
victory at last came in the passing of the Bill through } 
the House of Commons by 283 votes to 16. Sir S. 
Romilly roused the Members to enthusiastic acclama- 
tion by drawing an eloquent comparison between the 
remorse of Napoleon and the felicity of Wilber- 
force, who, after unceasing labours, was acclaimed 
by the blessings of millions of his fellow-creatures. 
It is not always appreciated that though the Act 
of 1807 abolished, so far as English law was con- 
cerned, the Slave Trade, by making participation) 
in it a criminal offence, the status of slavery a8) 
regards existing slaves and their progeny continueé 
in British Dominions beyond the seas until 1833: 
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For eighteen years more Wilberforce remained 
in the House of Commons. His triumph over the 
Slave Trade had given him a unique position in 
the political and philanthropical worlds. In spite 
of feeble health, he regularly attended the House of 
Commons and kept up his numberless interests, but 
the cause of abolition continued to be his supreme 
concern. In two directions in particular the victory 
needed to be followed up—to induce other nations 
to follow the example of Great Britain, and to see 
that the coasts of Africa were kept clear of the 
Slave Trade by British ships. 

Wilberforce had at heart the complete trans- 
formation of the relations between the white and 
black races. He was deeply interested in the Sierra 
Leone experiment and in other similar schemes for 
introducing lawful commerce into Africa. In 1812 
he retired from the representation of Yorkshire, 
which entailed arduous responsibilities, and became 
Member for the pocket borough of Bramber. 

It was a great blow to the hopes of the abolitionists 
that after the downfall of Napoleon, the Treaty with 
France allowed that country to carry on her Slave 
Trade for five years, and that no terms were made 
with Spain and Portugal. 

The struggle slowly continued, but steady pro- 
gress was made, and Wilberforce was always in the 
vanguard. In 1818 the abolitionists changed their 
policy and adopted emancipation as their avowed 
aim. In 1822 Wilberforce made a speech in the 
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House on the conduct of the Foreign Powers, which 
Buxton considered the best he had ever made, and 
a few months later he published a manifesto on the 
whole subject of negro slavery. Shortly afterwards, 
however, he was compelled by failing health to resign 
the leadership of the cause in Parliament to Buxton, 
and his last speech was made in 1824. His death 
took place only a few days after the Bill for the: 
abolition of slavery had passed its second reading” 
in the House of Commons. 

Wilberforce was unfairly criticised by his political 
opponents as one who disguised his hatred of demo- 
cracy with a smoke-screen of pietism. This was 
utterly untrue. He strove against the severe penal 
code and the game laws, and took an active part 
against child labour in factories. Indeed his whol 
life was a repudiation of this odious charge. 

Wilberforce was not the first to put forward the 
ideal of trusteeship for the backward races, but h 
was one of the first to put it into active and vigorous 
practice, and it is true to say that he impressed upo 
the world a new “ tradition of humanity and of re 
sponsibility towards the weak and backward bla 
peoples, whose fate lay in their hands. And th 
tradition has never died.” 1 His great achievem 
was nothing less than an ethical revolution, whi 
transformed the moral basis of relations betw 
Africa and Europe. 


1 Wilberforce, p. 510. 
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THOMAS CLARKSON 


Thomas Clarkson, born in 1760, was still at 
Cambridge, where he had taken his degree, when he 
decided to compete for a Latin Prize Essay of which 
the subject had been announced by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor as “‘ Is it right to make slaves of others against 
their will?’ The facts which came to his know- 
ledge in preparing his essay, for which he gained 
the first prize, weighed so heavily upon him as to 
engross all his thoughts, and the more he thought 
about the subject the more he felt convinced that it 
was his duty to make them known far and wide, 
with a view to putting an end to the horrible trade 
in slaves. Clarkson thereupon obtained interviews 
with various men likely to show interest, including 
Granville Sharp, Bennet Langton, James Ramsay, 
and Sir Charles Middleton (afterwards Lord Bar- 
ham), with the result that he resolved to give up the 
active exercise of his clerical profession (he had 
already been ordained Deacon) and devote himself 
definitely to the cause, realising that ‘‘ there could 
be no hope of success except it should be taken up 
by some one who would make it the object or busi- 
ness of his life.” 

Many of his advisers were members of the Society 
of Friends. They encouraged him in his purpose, 
and offered to become responsible for the cost of 
Circulating his book, and of collecting the informa- 
tion necessary for his work. Among those whom 
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he visited was Wilberforce, who held out some 
hopes of a Parliamentary enquiry, and became daily 
more interested in the fate of Africa. Clarkson 
made regular reports to him, and meetings o 
Members of Parliament were held at Wilberforce’s 
house. The famous Committee of 1787, of which 
Granville Sharp was chairman and most of the 
twelve members were Quakers, was, as a result, 
constituted for procuring information and evidence 
bearing on the abolition of the Slave Trade. Clark- 
son then began his journeys for the collection of evi- 
dence and made enquiries at Bristol, Liverpool and 
other ports—the beginning of investigations which 
proved to be the great work of his life. He made_ 
it his business to obtain all possible details about the 
Slave Trade, the profit and loss involved as com- 
pared with that in other trades, the manner of 
procuring slaves and transporting them to the West 
Indies, and their treatment on the voyage and on 
the plantations. His discoveries soon showed hi 
that the work before him was enormous, and that 
the enquiry would be very far-reaching. He ex- 
amined the slave ships, their measurements and 
the arrangements made for the human cargoes, 
besides seeking personal interviews with those w 
had come in contact in any way with the trade i 
Africa. This often involved considerable person 
risk, for his activities soon roused the opposition @ 
the merchants and those interested in the trade. 
addition, Clarkson made it his business to get intt 
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touch with people of philanthropic intentions (many 
of them belonging to the Society of Friends) who 
might help his work, including a group in France 
who were urged to form a French Committee, and 
the venerable John Wesley, who expressed his warm 
sympathy with the Committee and its objects. 

The subject was raised in the House of Commons 
in 1788. In the following year Clarkson travelled 
to Paris to meet Lafayette, Necker and others inter- 
ested in the cause of African freedom, and stayed 
six months. The laborious character of his work 
is shown by the correspondence which he carried 
on with Mirabeau, to whom he wrote every other 
day for a month a letter of from sixteen to twenty 
pages in length. After some time the burden of 
these labours completely broke down his health, and 
for nine years Clarkson was laid aside. For seven 
years he had kept up a correspondence with 400 
people with his own hand, having travelled 35,000 
miles, his mind, as he described it, being always ‘‘ on 
the stretch.” 

Meanwhile, the campaign against the Trade, in 
Parliament, went on with varying fortunes, but on 
the whole with growing success for the abolitionists. 
Clarkson testified that Wilberforce was assiduous in 
producing every argument that could be brought to 
bear against the trade, and that Pitt and Fox took an 
active part in every debate on the side of freedom. 
Some of the West Indian planters began to weaken 
in their opposition. On regaining his health Clark- 

o 
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son resumed his work of travelling up and down the 
country to collect evidence. In 1807 the Bill for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade passed both Houses of 
Parliament. But this did not mean a cessation of 
work for Thomas Clarkson, who continued his efforts 
for securing freedom for existing slaves, making 
enquiries and researches into every phase of the 
subject of slavery, and engaging in correspondence 
at home and abroad, until the end of his long life— 
for he lived until 1846, the last years being spent in 
retirement at Ipswich. In 1818 he obtained an — 
interview with the Emperor of Prussia in regard to 
the Slave Trade, and when the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society was formed in 1839, he was 
elected first President, and acted in that capacity at 
“ the Anti-Slavery Congress of 1840. In his later 
years, Clarkson’s health was seriously broken, and 
for a time he became blind, but his sight was restored 
in 1836 by an operation. As he wrote near the end 
of his life, he worked hard from morning till night 
“at this one frightful subject,”’ on which his whole 
mind had been fixed for fifty-nine years. Many of 
his later letters to the officials of the Anti-Slavery 
Society are extant. They are written in a small, 
cramped hand, and they show the earnestness and 
intensity of feeling with which he followed the 
struggle. 

It was Clarkson who undertook the stress and 
detail of the pioneer work of abolition. Through 
him the ground was broken up, and it was unques= 
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tionably due in a large measure to his sustained 
effort that the great change in public opinion was 
at length brought about.? 


ZACHARY MACAULAY 


Zachary Macaulay, the father of Lord Macaulay, 
was one of the workers behind the scenes in the 
Anti-Slavery struggle. He sought no public honours, 
but worked quietly and unremittingly in the back- 
ground for the abolition of the Slave Trade and 
slavery. Born in 1768, he was sent out to Jamaica 
at the age of sixteen, where he became book-keeper 
on a sugar plantation, and saw with his own eyes the 
working of the cruel slave system. On his return 
to England he came under the influence of his 
brother-in-law, Thomas Babington—who was a 
friend of William Wilberforce—and through Babing- 
ton, Macaulay became interested in the crusade for 
the abolition of the Slave Trade, of whose evils his 
life in Jamaica had given him first-hand knowledge. 

When the Company for the settlement of Sierra 
Leone was formed and a colony of freed slaves sent 
out by Granville Sharp, Macaulay went there at a 
time of difficulty in 1791, and became successively 
a Member of the Council and Governor of the 
Colony. His administration was strong and suc- 
cessful, but his health broke down under the strain, 

1 There is an interesting painting in the great entrance hall of 


the Law Courts of the Anti-Slavery Convention of 1840, with 
Clarkson in the Chair. 
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and in 1795 he returned to England, making the 
voyage, for part of the way, on a slave ship, that he — 
might see for himself the treatment of slaves on the 
voyage. In 1796 he returned to his post in Sierra | 
Leone for three years, after which he was called upon © 
to give important evidence on the slave question in 
the House of Lords. For the remaining years of 
the struggle Macaulay worked quietly but effectively 
to assist his friends. He is said by Sir George 
Stephen to have been always at hand when Parlia- 
ment was sitting, ready to furnish facts or sugges- 
tions to the Anti-Slavery leaders, to produce Blue 
Books and papers for reference, and to select rele- 
vant quotations. His memory was retentive, and his 
power for analysing State papers such that he was 
a valuable ally to speakers and writers. He origi- 
nated and edited the first Anti-Slavery Reporter in 
1825, and maintained a constant correspondence 
with Thomas Clarkson, supplying him with a great 
deal of valuable information necessary for his publi- 
cations. Macaulay became Honorary Secretary of 
the African Institution, formed for the welfare of the 
natives of Africa, and in 1823 he started the first 
Anti-Slavery Society, formed to organise more active 
measures against the institution of slavery than the 
African institution could undertake. 

Giving up the control of a West African business 
in which for some years he had been engaged, he: 
then devoted himself entirely to Anti-Slavery work, 
to his own great financial disadvantage. After 1830 
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the Anti-Slavery leaders adopted a bolder policy, 
that of demanding the total abolition of slavery ; 
but the new policy caused division amongst the 
members of the Party, and Macaulay, in addition 
to being subjected to scurrilous attacks by the 
planters, was even assailed with calumny from many 
on his own side. After the Bill for the Abolition 
of Slavery in the Dominions received the Royal 
Assent in 1833, Macaulay lived for a time in Paris, 
where he gave useful assistance to the French Society 
working for abolition, whilst continuing his work 
for the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

The influence of the Anti-Slavery Association may 
be said to have been mainly due to Macaulay. It 
was he who, by publishing the Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter, carried on the essential work of diffusing 
knowledge of the evils of slavery amongst the 
general public. As Mr. Gladstone, speaking of 
him in 1838, only three years after his death, said: 
“he was the unseen ally of Mr. Wilberforce, and 
the pillar of his strength, a man of profound bene- 
volence and acute understanding and indefatigable 
industry, with that self-denying temper that is con- 
tent to work in secret, forgo the recompense of 
present fame, and seek its reward beyond the grave.” 


SIR THOMAS BUXTON 


Thomas Fowell Buxton, on whom the mantle of 
Wilberforce fell as leader of the Anti-Slavery cause 
in Parliament, was born in 1786. Asa boy he came 


= 
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within the circle of the well-known Quaker family, — 
the Gurneys of Earlham, into which he married in 
1807. He himself wrote that this connection gave — 
a colour to his whole life. Of a deeply religious 
nature, Buxton began early to interest himself in | 
philanthropic reforms, such as the improvement of 
the conditions of the poor and the abolition of 
capital punishment, becoming associated with 
William Allen, Elizabeth Fry (afterwards his sister- 
in-law), and other prominent members of the Society 
of Friends. The distress among the poor of Spital- 
fields in 1816 led to the summoning of a public 
meeting at the Mansion House, at which Buxton 
spoke with much effect. His speech produced a 
letter from Wilberforce, in which he foreshadowed 
the success of efforts which he trusted Buxten would 
“‘ one day make in other instances, in an Assembly ” 
in which he trusted they would be fellow-labourers. 

In 1818 he was elected Member for Weymouth. 

In addition to many other public interests, notably 
the reform of the Criminal Code and Prisons, he 
associated himself with the African Institution, a 
Society that had been started by Wilberforce and 
his colleagues, which had become sluggish and in- 
effective. This led to his turning his attention to 
the Slave Trade, and in 1821 Wilberforce wrote 
urging him to take up in Parliament as his succes- 
sor the question of the abolition of slavery. That 
suggestion had been made to him already by his 
brother-in-law, William Forster. After long and 
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mature thought, he accepted the task proposed to 
him by Wilberforce. In 1823 the Anti-Slavery 
Society was formed, and Buxton was appointed a 
Vice-President. In May of that year, he moved a 
resolution against slavery in the British Parliament 
in the House of Commons. While the extinction 
of slavery throughout the British Dominions was 
the ultimate aim, it was only then possible to take 
preparatory steps. Resolutions were accordingly 
carried, recommending the adoption of ameliorative 
measures, to be judiciously and temperately en- 
forced, for progressive improvement in the condi- 
tions of a slave population, such as would prepare 
them for participation in civil life. Although these 
steps were cautious to excess, Buxton prophesied 
that a movement had been started which would end, 
though not speedily, in the extinction of slavery. 
The next step was to circulate letters to the 
Colonial Governments, recommending certain re- 
forms. In this, as in all his work, Buxton’s labori- 
ous accuracy and careful verification of points were 
notable. These measures, moderate as they were, 
led to considerable alarm and indignation in the 
Colonies, and in Demerara especially, where the belief 
of the natives that they were to be set free led to a 
rising which was crushed with extreme violence and 
the application of martial law. The case of the 
missionary, John Smith of Demerara, who, after 
having been hastily tried and condemned to death, 
died in prison, led to a complete change in the pros- 
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pects of the movement and of current opinion. In’ 
a speech at this time Buxton declared that he wished 
it to be distinctly understood that it was his firm 
and unalterable resolution to devote all his life and © 
his efforts to advocating the cause of the slaves, — 
and “I will persist,” he said, “‘in that course in 
spite of opposition, unpopularity, obloquy, or false- 
hood.” In 1826 he presented a London Petition 
against slavery, signed by 72,000 persons. In the 
same year, news of the evils of the Slave Trade in 
Mauritius, which had recently been ceded by France 
to Great Britain, led to his bringing the question 
before Parliament. It was proved that the Slave 
Trade still prevailed in the Colony in all its horror, 
and he vividly depicted the almost indescribable 
cruelties of the voyage of the slaves from Africa to 
the island. His health at this time was completely 
broken. A year or two later, the disclosures made 
by Dr. Philip in South Africa as to the enslaving of — 
the Hottentots led to his bringing forward a motion 
in Parliament on the subject, which resulted in their 
liberation. In the year 1830, when Anti-Slavery | 
feeling was making steady progress, it had become 
clear to the advocates of abolition that all attempts 
at gradual abolition were useless, and that only com- 
plete abolition would bring about the desired result. 
The struggle went on until 1833, when the absence 
from the King’s Speech, in the first Session of the 
Reformed Parliament, of any reference to Abolition 
caused consternation among Anti-Slavery leaders. 
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Vigorous measures were adopted, and an agitation 
vigorously conducted in the country. Buxton wrote 
a pamphlet on Jamaica, and a public meeting was 
held, followed by an agitation in the Press, and peti- 
tions to Parliament widely and numerously signed. 
The Government gave way. 

In 1833 the Bill for the Abolition of Slavery was 
brought in, but the Government plan provided for 
Apprenticeship, which was a bitter disappointment 
to the Anti-Slavery party. Buxton was blamed for 
acquiescing in the proposals. He saw that if the 
measure was rejected, no other would be obtained, 
and the Bill was ultimately passed after an amemd- 
ment had been introduced, limiting the Apprentice- 
ship to seven years, compensation being provided 
for the planters to the amount of £20,000,000. The 
Bill received the Royal Assent on the 28th of August, 
Wilberforce having died only a month before that 
date. 

In the same year Buxton obtained the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to enquire into the working 
of the Apprenticeship system, which produced a 
large amount of evidence, pointing, on the one hand, 
to the good conduct of the negroes, and, on the other 
hand, to the continuance of vexatious by-laws and 
Cruel punishments. But it was not until after further 
efforts, and after the retirement of Buxton from 
Parliament, that the Apprenticeship system was 


eventually brought to an end on the 1st of August 
1838. 
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In 1834 he moved for the appointment of 
Committee on the treatment of aborigines, and 
as chairman it fell to him to draw up the report. | 
It was out of this Committee that the Aborigines 
Protection Society, which was founded in 1837, © 
originated. After his retirement from Parliament, 
Buxton still devoted himself to the cause of 
Africa, and especially to the encouragement of law- 
ful commerce. A Society for the Civilisation of 
Africa was formed, and out of it arose an expedi- | 
tion to the Niger. A public meeting was held in 
connection with this enterprise in 1840, at which the 
Prince-Consort presided, and the Prince afterwards 
helped the promoters by visiting the vessels before 
they started on the expedition. Owing to the 
deadly climate, however, the expedition was a 
failure. ‘This was undoubtedly a tremendous blow 
to Sir Fowell Buxton: his death took place in 1843. 


JOHN SMITH 


The sixth emancipator whom I have selected for 
notice in this chapter is a man entirely different 
from any of the other six, namely, John Smith, the 
devoted missionary of Demerara, who, as Lord 
Olivier says, held an “ invincible conviction that 
slavery was unchristian and destructive of spirit 
life, both in those who were subject to it and thosé 
who maintained themselves on its basis and profit 
byt * 

1 Smith of Demerara, by David Chamberlin. 
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John Smith was a plain Englishman of no great 
attainments and of somewhat poor physique, but of 
a brave spirit, who, entering the service of the 
London Missionary Society, went out in 1817 to 
British Guiana to minister to the slaves on the plan- 
tations of thatColony. The instructions given to him 
by the Board of his Society were very explicit, and 
were characteristic of the timidity and nervousness 
which is often shown by organised Societies towards 
controversial issues. John Smith was instructed to 
preach the Gospel, but he was to take the utmost 
care not to make the slaves discontented with their 
lot! John Smith honestly endeavoured to carry 
out the instructions given to him, but circumstances 
were too much for him. 

He threw himself into his work of preaching and 
catechising with such energy that the little chapel on 
the plantation was crowded to overflowing, and 
became, we are told, ‘‘a centre of hope and a har- 
bour of refuge ” for the oppressed and forlorn slaves. 

Smith was permitted to teach the free people to 
read, but not the slaves ; yet somehow the enslaved 
people learned to read, either from hymn-book or 
Catechism, or other indirect means. They were 
eager for knowledge in spite of the floggings inflicted 
on those who were caught, or suspected of trying to 
learn. All this time the conscience of John Smith 
as he witnessed the treatment of the slaves was 
becoming deeply stirred. He wrote home a clear 
Statement of the conditions on the plantations, on 
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which slaves were brutally overworked, insufficiently 


fed and clothed, ill-lodged, callously neglected in 
illness, and savagely lashed for trifling offences, 


Their moral condition was that of animals, and they — 
were practically devoid of any religious ideas, * 
Smith hated this “ diabolical system,” and saw that } 


it must sooner or later cease to exist, owing to the 
dying out of the people under such treatment. 
Before long, vague rumours of the measures which 
were proposed in Great Britain to ameliorate the 
slaves’ conditions began to ferment in the minds of 


the slaves. ‘The resolutions which had been passed | 


by Parliament in favour of a progressive preparation 


of the slaves for freedom were sent out to Demerara, | 


but no open word of them was allowed to reach the 
slaves. Repressive orders were issued to prevent 
the slaves attending religious services or receiving 
instruction, for the planters clearly saw the danger 
of their becoming enlightened. ‘The measures taken 
only increased the smouldering unrest and disquiet, 
and when, after some months, the Government of 
the Colony announced the new regulations, the 
people believed that they were being deceived, and’ 
took up arms to assert their rights. Smith and his 
wife instantly warned their people against such 
dangerous action, as being inconsistent with their 
religion. 

The rising was quickly put down with a heavy 
hand, martial law was instituted, and hangings and 
barbarous floggings went on for months. In spite 
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| of the fact that the missionary influences had ail 
been exercised in the direction of peace, John Smith 
was arrested and brought to trial by court martial, 
charged with promoting discontent among the slaves, 
conspiring with them, and keeping knowledge of 
the projected rising from the authorities. Smith 
pleaded ‘“‘ not guilty ” to the charges, but admitted 
his hatred of slavery. The vagueness of the charges 
and the worthlessness of the evidence for the prose- 
cution were afterwards fully exposed in a debate 
in the House of Commons. Eventually Smith was 
sentenced to death by hanging, but recommended 
to mercy. His Society agitated at home in his 
favour, but before news of respite from England 
could reach the Colony, the young missionary died 
in prison on the 6th February 1824. 

When the news of John Smith’s death reached 
England, it gave rise to heated public controversy, 
and was the subject of a vigorous debate in the 
House of Commons, in which Wilberforce took 
part, and Brougham spoke for three hours. Canning 
himself, who defended the court martial, said that 
all attempts to shut out the instruction of the negroes 
must be finally overcome. 

It was in these circumstances that John Smith laid 
down his life; but his sufferings were not in vain, 
for the British public, deeply stirred as it had been 
by the revelations made by this brave missionary 
and by the cruel treatment he received at the hands 
of the Colonial Government, put such vigorous and 
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sustained pressure upon the British Government 
that, ten years later, the Act of Emancipation was 
passed. Lord Morley has truly declared in his 
Life of Gladstone that John Smith’s death was as 
fatal to slavery in the West Indies as was the execu- 
tion of John Brown to slavery in the Southern 
States of America. 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE 


The name of David Livingstone must be included 
in these brief biographies of the leaders in the fight 
against slavery, for no man knew more, from experi- 
ence, of the horrors of the African Slave Trade and 
slavery. The more he travelled throughout the 
Continent, the greater became his sense of the 
terrible reality of these evils, and the need for putting 
an end to them, if Africa was to be opened to Christi- 
anity and civilisation. It cannot be doubted that 
to overcome the iniquity of the African Slave Trade 
was one of the chief aims of Livingstone’s life and 
work. The well-known words of the inscription on 
his grave in Westminster Abbey recall his earnest 
longing that “ the open sore of the world” might 
be healed. 

David Livingstone was born in 1813 at Blantyre, 
Lanarkshire. At ten years old he began to work in 
a cotton factory. Soon after he was twenty he 
formed a desire to become a missionary, and at first 
thought of responding to a call for a medical mission- 
ary for China, and with that view began to study 
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medicine in Glasgow, practising severe self-discipline 
in order to find the necessary fees for his training. 
In 1837 he applied to the London Missionary 
Society, and having been provisionally accepted, he 
began his theological and medical studies, when the 
Directors of the Society proposed that he should be 
sent to Africa. A meeting with the African mission- 
ary, Robert Moffat (whose daughter he afterwards 
married), turned Livingstone’s thoughts to that 
Continent, especially as the opium war made China 
at that time impossible for missionary work. In 
1840 he passed his medical examination in Glasgow, 
and, having been formally ordained as a missionary, 
took ship at the end of that year to the Cape, where 
he spent some time with the well-known agent of 
his Society, Dr. Philip, and proceeded to Bechuana- 
land, where he settled first at Kuruman, and made 
Journeys to the north with a view to settling native 
missionaries among the tribes. 

Livingstone soon began to find the Bechuanaland 
Boers hostile to him in his work for the natives. It 
was their practice to take women and children from 
the tribes, for compulsory labour in agriculture and 
domestic service, and to raid and shoot down the 
people without mercy, on the pretext of keeping 
them in order, but in reality to keep them in sub- 
Servience. When he was at Kolobeng, the slave- 
trading carried on by native people in order to get 
hold of guns suggested to Livingstone an idea which 
was to influence his whole life, and ultimately led 
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him to take up wider pioneer work in preference to! 
that of a settled missionary, viz. to introduce legiti 
mate commerce instead of the Slave Trade. He set 
himself to the task of finding a road from the Interior 
to the sea, either on the East or West Coast, believ- 
ing that the welfare of the whole Continent, both” 
spiritual and temporal, was involved in this plan of 
opening out new channels to the enterprise of British 
and other merchants. 

In 1852, when the Transvaal Boers gutted his 
house at Kolobeng in his absence, and raided his | 
furniture and stores, he wrote to the Directors of his | 
Society that the Boers were determined to shut up 
the Interior, and he was determined, with God’s: 
help, to open a path through the country, or perish. 

Throughout his career Livingstone always showed | 
the same zeal to put an end to the curse of slavery, 
and to substitute legitimate trading. He pursued 
his aim from the time of his early experience of the 
horrors of Portuguese slave-raiding. ‘The more he} 
saw of it, the deeper grew his hatred of the system 
as “an insurmountable barrier to all moral and 
commercial progress.” The evils of the slave 
system, he wrote in 1860, had only been intensified 
by Portuguese colonisation. Of his famous journey 
across the Continent from Loanda, he had written’ 
that the great bane of the Portuguese settlers was) 
slavery, and that the whole system engendered a) 
blight which nothing could counteract. To make 
Africa a prosperous land, liberty must be proclaimed) 
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to the Kaffirs, and the slave system, with all its 
accursed surroundings, brought conclusively to an 
end. 

When recalled by the Government from the 
Zambesi Expedition, he wrote to a friend in 1863 
acknowledging that the British Government had 
enabled him, so far, to carry on the experiment of 
turning the industrial and trading propensities of 
the natives to good account, and by that means to 
eradicate the trade in slaves; but the Portuguese, 
he said, dogged his footsteps, and neutralised his 
labours. While on this expedition he had written 
of the heart-breaking desolation caused by Portuguese 
slave agents : 


“The sight of this desert, but eighteen months ago a 
well-peopled valley, now literally strewn with human 
bones, forced the conviction upon us that the destruc- 
tion of human life in the middle passage, however great, 
constitutes but a small portion of the waste, and made 
us feel that unless the slave-trade—that monster iniquity 
which has so long brooded over Africa—is put down, 
lawful commerce cannot be established.” + 


On his third and last great journey, Livingstone 
was continually at work gathering information about 
the Slave Trade. It was then, as Sir Bartle Frere 
pointed out in a speech delivered after his death, 
that “‘ the descriptions which he gave of the horrors 
of the Slave Trade in the Interior really took hold 
of the minds of the people of this country, and made 
them determine that what used to be considered the 


1 The Personal Life of David Livingstone, by W. G. Blaikie, p. 311. 
P 
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crotchet of a few religious minds and humanitarian 
sort of persons, should be a phase of the great work | 
which this country had undertaken to free the 
African races,” and to abolish the Slave Trade by 
sea and slaving by land. The Slave Trade, Living- 
stone wrote, utterly demoralised the people. In the 
last months of his life he wrote to his daughter at 
home, that if he could contribute to its abolition, it 
would be something to have lived for; while, in 1872, © 
he wrote to his brother in Canada that if he were © 
permitted to stop the enormous evils of the inland | 
Slave Trade, he would not grudge hunger and toil. 

It was a few months after this that the end came, 
and Livingstone was found in his hut by the natives, 
kneeling beside his bed, dead. 











SLAVERY AND THE LAW 


IN the ancient world, no one dreamed that slavery 
would one day be regarded as an unlawful institu- 
tion. It was the ordinary destiny of prisoners of 
war if they were not massacred, so that their en- 
slavement might be regarded as a milder fate than 
would otherwise be their lot.t 

In the Homeric period slavery was fully estab- 
lished: who does not remember how Andromache, 
in her farewell to Hector, recounts the fate that is in 
store for her if her husband is killed and Troy falls ? 
Aristotle defended slavery on the ground that some 


1 Just as Boswell contended that the abolition of the slave- 
trade “‘ would be extreme cruelty to the African Savages, a portion 
of whom it saves from massacre, or intolerable bondage in their 
own country, and introduces into a much happier state of life.” 
Dr. Johnson made short work of this special pleading and con- 
stantly denounced the cruelty and wickedness of slavery. Indeed, 
it was Dr. Johnson himself who framed the argument used before 
the Court of Session in Scotland on behalf of a negro slave who 
was claiming his liberty in 1777. He summed up the contention 
thus: ‘No man is by nature the property of another: the de- 
fendant is, therefore, by nature free; the rights of nature must 
be some way forfeited before they can be justly taken away; that 
the defendant has by any act forfeited the rights of nature we require 
to be proved ; and if no proof of such forfeiture can be given, we 
doubt not but the justice of the court will declare him free.” 

This, however, is anticipating. No ancient philosopher or 
lawgiver took this view. 
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portions of mankind were slaves by nature. Plato’s 
objection was limited to Greeks having other Greeks 
for slaves. Of the Greek poets, Euripides “‘ with 
his dropping of warm tears” is the one who best 
sees the man in the slave, but not even his premature | 
modernism “could have conceived the possibility 
of abolishing an institution so deeply rooted in the 
social conditions, as well as in the ideas, of his time.”’! 
But for the complete and elaborate development 
of the institution of slavery in the ancient world, one 
must turn from Greece to Rome. The employ- 
ment of slaves in carrying on the affairs of the house- 
hold, as well as in agriculture and in public works, 
was generally recognised; and the victories of | 
Roman arms meant a steady stream of vanquished 
and enslaved “ barbarians”’ to the capital. The 
proceeds of conquest were supplemented by the 
results of piratical raids carried out by dealers—the 
island of Delos, for example, was a great slave- 
market, and the regular importation of slaves to 
Rome from Africa, Spain, Gaul and Asia Minor 
swelled the total to enormous proportions. Gibbon 
considered that in the time of the Emperor Claudius 
(in the middle of the first century a.p.) there were 
in the Roman worid at least as many slaves as free 
men, and more recent authorities think that this 
was a serious under-estimate. At any rate, the 
total was enormous, and the increasing numbers 
were a recurring source of danger to the State, and 
1 Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xxv, art, Slavery. 
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led to many insurrections. Moreover, slave labour, 
as always happens, tended to discourage respect for 
free labour ; Roman citizens considered that a vast 
range of duties and services were only fit for slaves. 
Roman law laid it down that a slave could not 
acquire property (though in practice he sometimes 
kept savings, or a share of earnings, under the name 
of peculium); slaves could not make contracts ; 
their cohabitation was not a legal marriage ; their 
evidence in a law-court was extracted by torture. 
Yet there were many cases of considerate treatment 
on the one side and of genuine devotion on the other. 
It must always be remembered that the Roman 
slave was not necessarily a savage ; his enslavement 
was due to the misfortune of conquest and capture, 
and his intelligence and breeding might often be 
as good as his owner’s. The Roman saw nothing 
surprising in the employment of slaves as secretaries 
and physicians and actors and pedagogues. More- 
over, the Roman system developed an elaborate code 
according to which the master could turn his slave 
into a freedman, taking his master’s name and owing 
him certain obligations, but nevertheless no longer 
a slave but a citizen with rights of property and in- 
heritance. Such freedmen multiplied in numbers ; 
some of them acquired great wealth ; and the class 
steadily rose in influence, filling positions in the 
civil service, in the imperial household, and in the 
professions. The poet Terence, and the philosopher 
Epictetus, were freedmen. So was the father of 
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Horace. Yet with all its ameliorations and pros- | 
pects, the life of a Roman slave must often have 
been horrible; depressing to him and degrading 
to his owner. Juvenal, in one of his satires, puts 
the inhumanity of the relation in a biting phrase. A 
husband finds his pampered and bad-tempered 
wife on the point of having one of her slaves 
crucified. He urges reconsideration. ‘‘ What has 
he done? It is always, well to take time before 


* deciding on a man’s death.” His spouse retorts in 


a fury—‘‘ You lunatic! Do you call a slave a man? 
Suppose he has done nothing—still I want it, and I 
order it, and that ’s reason enough.” 

The full harshness of Roman slavery began to be 
mitigated in the second century A.D. The teaching | 
of philosophers, a rising moral sense, and a sounder 
view of public policy removed its worst excesses and 
encouraged manumissions. Slavery and cruelty are 
bad economics at all times, and the supply of slaves 
began to fall as the boundaries of Roman conquest | 
became fixed. Slavery did not become illegal, but 
it merged more and more into serfdom, and the 
serfs (often attached to the land and sold with it), 
enjoyed modified rights. The break-up of the 
Roman Empire and the rise of the Middle Ages saw 
this condition of semi-servitude reproduced in many 
forms and in many areas, but the conditions which 
had brought about the enslavement of conquered — 
races in the time of Roman expansion and empire 
had ceased to operate in the Western world. 
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What was it, then, which brought back in re- 
doubled horror the infamies of the Slave Trade— 
its raids, its captives, its buying and selling—into 
the economic and political range of Europeans? It 
was, beyond question, the exploration of the African 
coast and the discovery that profit could be made 
by capturing and enslaving African negroes. The 
Portuguese began it ; Spain took a hand ; the first 
Englishman to engage in the traffic was Sir John 
Hawkins. The English slave-traders were at first ¢ 
engaged in supplying African slaves to Spanish 
settlements in America; but in 1620 for the first 
time, and in an evil hour, a cargo of slaves from the 
coast of Guinea was supplied to the tobacco-planters 
of Virginia. It was the beginning of slavery in 
British America. 

To what dimensions this colonial slave-trade 
grew is terrible to contemplate. It was estimated 
that between 1680 and 1786 over two million African 
slaves were imported (apart altogether from the high 
percentage that died before arrival) into the British 
colonies of America and the West Indies. Liver- 
pool, London and Bristol had their fleets of slave- 
ships, and an immense vested interest grew up which 
insisted upon and made familiar the system which 
the emancipation at last overthrew. 

From time to time colonists from overseas brought 
their slaves with them on a visit to England, and in 
due course took them back with them. Indeed, 
sales of slaves sometimes occurred on English soil, 
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and no one seems to have challenged the proceeding, 
But at last the hour arrived when the question was 
asked, and decided, whether a human creature 
standing on English soil can be a slave, owned as a 
chattel by another. 

In 1765 Granville Sharp, as I have recounted 
elsewhere,’ befriended a negro, Jonathan Strong, 
who had been cruelly beaten by his master, one 
David Lisle, and abandoned in the streets of London. 
When two years later Strong was seized as a run- 
away, Granville Sharp boldly made a charge of 
assault—the very same process by which the legality 
of the recapture of a runaway slave was challenged 
in the Protectorate of Sierra Leone 160 years 
later. Lisle retorted by bringing an action against 
Sharp for unlawfully detaining the property of 
another, to wit his slave, Jonathan Strong. Gran- | 
ville Sharp’s legal advisers hesitated to advise him 
that he could successfully defend the action, for 
the West Indian planters had obtained the written 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown (Yorke and 
Talbot) as long ago as 1729, that slaves brought to 
England did not thereby become free. The point, 
however, had never been the subject of direct judi- 
cial decision, and Granville Sharp made his own 
researches into the subject and befriended various 
slaves until in 1772 Lord Mansfield’s famous judg- 
ment of James Somersett finally decided the 
issue. 

1 Page 197. 
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Law reports are dreary reading for most of us, 
but it is well worth while to get from the library the 
twentieth volume of the State Trials, and read the 
report of Somersett’s case in detail, including the 
elaborate argument of Hargrave, and ending, after 
three sittings, with the momentous declaration that 
as soon as any slave sets his foot upon English terri- 
tory he becomes free. Somersett was a negro 
confined in irons on board a ship in the Thames, and 
the captain of the ship was required, by writ of 
habeas corpus, to state what right he had thus to 
detain him. His answer was that Somersett was 
a slave purchased by his master (one Steuart) in 
Virginia and brought to England, where he had run 
away but had been recaptured and was now shipped 
for export to Jamaica. If, therefore, a slave when 
he reached English soil remained a slave, the answer 
was complete ; if, on the other hand, by setting 
foot on the soil of England he became free, it was 
no answer at all. No one can read the elaborate 
report of this case without seeing how deeply con- 
cerned Lord Mansfield was at having to decide such 
an issue. The question had already risen in Scot- 
land, but in that case the slave had died while the 
trial was going on. The Chief Justice saw clearly 
enough that if Somersett won his case, the imme- 
diate result would be to set free thousands of other 
slaves who were then with their masters in England. 
Many of them had been brought here in the belief, 
engendered by the law officers’ opinion nearly fifty 
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years before, that the masters did not risk their 
property in so doing. 

But justice must be done, though the heavens 
fall ; and Lord Mansfield faced the issue squarely. 
He said : i 


“The question is, if the owner had a right to detain 
the slave ; for the sending of him over to be sold in 
Jamaica. In five or six cases of this nature I have 
known it to be accommodated by agreement between 
the parties: on its first coming before me I strongly 
recommended it here. But if the parties will have it 
decided, we must give our opinion, Compassion will 
not, on the one hand, nor inconvenience on the other, 
be to decide ; but the law; in which the difficulty will 
be principally from the inconvenience on both sides. 
Contract for sale of a slave is good here; the sale is a 
matter to which the law properly and readily attaches, 
and will maintain the price according to the agreement. 
But here the person of the slave himself is immediately 
the object of inquiry; which makes a very material 
difference. And now the question is whether any 
dominion authority or coercion can be exercised in this @ 
country, on a slave according to the American Laws? 
The difficulty of adopting the relation, without adopting 
it in all its consequences, is indeed extreme; and yet | 
many of those consequences are absolutely contrary to 
the municipal law of England. We have no authority 
to regulate the conditions in which law shall operate.” 


Lord Mansfield continued : 


“ The setting 14,000 or 15,000 men at once loose by 
a solemn opinion, is very disagreeable in the effects it 
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threatens. . . . Mr. Steuart advances no claim on con- 
tract ; he rests his whole demand on a right to the negro 
as slave, and mentions the purpose of detainure to be 
the sending of him over to be sold in Jamaica. If the 
parties will have judgment, ‘ fiat justitia, ruat coelum’ ; 
let justice be done whatever be the consequence.” 


Lord Mansfield then went on to say that Mr. Steuart 
might end the question by discharging or giving 
freedom to the slave. He also suggested that if 
the merchants thought the question of great com- 
mercial concern, they could make an application to 
Parliament, which he thought was the best and per- 
haps the only method of settling the point for the 
future. He concluded by saying that he thought 
the matter should stand over, and if the Court was 
called on for a decision proper notice would “be 
given. 

In the result, judgment was delivered in this case 
on June 22, 1772, five weeks after the commence- 
ment of the case; the judgment reads, inter alia, 
as follows : 


‘* We are so well agreed that we think there is no occa- 

, Sion of having it argued (as I intimated an intention at 
first), before all the judges, as is usual, for obvious reasons, 

on a return to a Habeas Corpus. The only question 
before us is, whether the cause on the return is sufficient ? 

If it is, the negro must be remanded ; if it is not, he must 

be discharged. Accordingly, the return states, that the 
slave departed and refused to serve ; whereupon he was 
kept to be sold abroad. So high an act of dominion 
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must be recognised by the law of the country where it is 
used. The power of a master over his slave has been 
extremely different in different countries. The state 
of slavery is of such a nature, that it is incapable of being 
introduced on any reasons, moral or political, but only 
by positive law, which preserves its force long after the 
reasons, occasion, and time itself from whence it was — 
created, is erased from memory. It is so odious, that 
nothing can be suffered to support it, but positive law. 
Whatever inconveniences, therefore, may follow from 
the decision, I cannot say this case is allowed or approved 
by the law of England: and therefore the black must be | 
discharged.” 


The high significance and far-reaching importance 
of this historic judgment of Lord Mansfield lie | 
mainly in the words he used—that slavery ‘“‘ is so 
odious, that nothing can be suffered to support it, 
but positive law.” From the day that judgment 
was delivered, slavery has been recognised in 
England as being something so much outside the 
law, so odious to our common ideas of justice, that 
once a slave sets foot on English soil, he ceases to 
be a property, and becomes in all respects a free 
man, ‘This judgment meant that a slave is free not 
only whilst he remains in England, but also in 
British territorial waters, or in any British ship on 
the high seas, or in any British man-of-war on any 
seas, including the territorial waters of all foreign — 
countries. 

The Mansfield judgment did not, of course, deny — 
the legality of slavery in British Colonies. Neither | 
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did it deny the legality of the Slave Trade. The 
Slave Trade went on until the campaign of Wilber- 
force and Clarkson secured the passage of the Act 
of Parliament which forbade it and penalised it in 
1807. Even after that the profits of the Slave 
Trade were so great that many speculators con- 
tinued it, and it was not until the Act of 1814 declared 
that Slave Trade offences were to be regarded as 
equivalent to piracy that the practice was effectively 
stopped. By the Slave Trade Act of 1814, any 
British subject or any one residing within the King’s 
Dominions is deemed guilty of piracy who upon the 
high seas or in any place within the Admiralty’s 
jurisdiction knowingly and wilfully receives or 
carries away any person asa slave. So far as British 
law is concerned, this, therefore, was the effective 
end of the Slave Trade. As I have pointed out 
elsewhere,! an international agreement to treat slave- 
trading as piracy would be the most effective means 
of abolishing it all over the world. 

But though the Slave Trade was abolished by 
British law, and though slavery had been declared 
impossible on the soil of England, the status of 
slavery still continued in British Colonies as well 
as in the Southern States of America and in many 
other countries. It was not until 1833 that the 
Act was passed which abolished the status of slavery 
in our Colonies. It was not until the American 
Civil War that it was ended in the United States. 

1 Pages 254-56, 259. 
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So far, therefore, as the British Empire is concerned, 
the essential stages are as follows : 
(1) 1772, Lord Mansfield’s judgment decided that 
slavery could not exist on the soil of England. 
(2) The Slave Trade was abolished so far as 
British subjects and persons living in British terri- 
tory were concerned by the Act of 1807, which was 
made effective in 1814 by declaring that Slave 
Trade offences were to be regarded as piracy. 
(3) The Act of 1833 abolished the status of 
slavery throughout the Empire. A Protectorate, such 
as Sierra Leone Protectorate, is not strictly speaking 
British territory, but slavery has been abolished 
there by the recent Ordinance. ’ 
We may fairly claim, therefore, that the final 
chapter in the history of slavery under the British 
flag has been written. What is important to under- 
stand is that we have not been content with legis- f 
lative declarations, but have devised practical means 
by which the declarations of the law can be safe- 
guarded and enforced. Most of the other great 
nations of the world have followed our example, and 
the Temporary Slavery Commission of the League 
of Nations opened its report to the League with a 
summary of the legal position in different countries. 
In the course of this summary the Commission 
said : 
“The legality of the status of slavery is not recognised 
in any Christian State (mother-country, colonial depend- 
encies and mandated territories) except Abyssinia.” 
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“The great independent States of the Far East have 
enacted laws forbidding or abolishing slavery; this 
institution has been forbidden since 1909 in China. 
The prohibition was renewed on March 10, 1912, by the 
new provisional penal code of the Chinese Republic, and 
reinforced by Article 9 of the Regulation of December 
24, 1914. In Siam, slavery has been virtually sup- 
pressed since 1874 by an Act which liberated all children 
born after 1868 on attaining their majority. An Act 
of 1905 definitely abolished slavery. Japan has extended 
the prohibition of slavery to its mandated territories.” 


“ The status of slavery is to-day recognised by law only 
in certain Asiatic countries, such as Thibet . . . and 
in most of the Mohammedan States of the East, such 
as Afghanistan, the Hedjaz and other Arabian States.” 


“Tt should be observed that the measures taken by the 
European Governments to suppress slavery in their 
colonies have often caused serious political and economic 
disturbances, and it is to their credit that they have not 
hesitated to assume such serious responsibilities and have 
consented to such important sacrifices in the work of 
emancipation. The States in whose territory slavery 
still exists as a legal institution will doubtless have to 
face similar difficulties in suppressing it. This will be 
aggravated by the fact that the legality of this institu- 
tion is sanctioned for the Mohammedans in the Holy 
Book, on which their religion is based, and in Abyssinia 
by old traditions.” + 





Outside the legal profession very few people seem 
to realise how far-reaching and beneficent are the 
ramifications of British law with regard to slavery. 

1 A. 19. 1925. VI. p. 3. 
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It is not without justification that the most conspicu- 
ous picture in the Central Hall of the British Law 
Courts is the striking painting of the great Anti- 
Slavery Convention. 

What is needed now is effective international 
action which will secure, what British law has already 
secured, not only the formal repudiation of slavery, 
but the actual enforcement of a world-wide pro- 
hibition against this detestable cruelty and crime. 





ABOLITION—THE NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL EFFORT 


“The campaign against Slavery will never be abandoned 

until it has been stamped out both in the mountains of 

Africa and in the plains of Asia.” 

(The Rt. Hon. G. Locxer-Lampson, M.P., at the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, Sept. 19, 1928.) 

WuizsT the British emancipators of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries were primarily engaged 
upon the national task of securing the abolition of 
slave-owning, slave-raiding and slave-trading in 
British territories, an international movement, fos- 
tered by private correspondence with Wilberforce 
and other British abolitionists, was beginning to 
emerge against slave-trading, but not against slave- 
owning ; and although in due time certain inter- 
national treaties were adopted, it is a remarkable 
fact that it was apparently not until the League of 
Nations undertook the task that any well-defined 
efforts were made to secure the abolition, through- ° 
out the world, not only of slave-trading but of slave- 
owning. 

The earlier international efforts are set forth very 
clearly and at length in The Cambridge History of 
British Foreign Policy| but these were mainly 
focussed upon securing the abolition of slave- 

1 Vol. 2, chapter vi. 
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trading. In 1814 Lord Castlereagh attempted to 
obtain from France some agreement by which traffic 
in slaves would be made impossible, but he was un- 
able to secure any really satisfactory commitment. 
When the Powers assembled at the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815, they were willing to denounce the 
Slave Trade “ as inconsistent with the principles of 
humanity and universal morality,” but unfortu- 
nately they were entirely unwilling to agree to any 
enforcement of sanctions against it. 

Napoleon, on his return from Elba, in 1815, im- 
mediately decreed the abolition of the Slave Trade 
throughout France and her possessions, but this 
meant comparatively little, for the means of enforc- 
ing the prohibition of the trade on the part of France 
were very deficient. In August 1814 the Duke of 
Wellington had proposed to Talleyrand the reciprocal 
grant of permission to ships of war of each nation to 
visit merchant vessels north of the Equator, in order 
to search for slaves, but Talleyrand entirely refused 
to consider the idea. 

Castlereagh made yet another attempt in 1818, 
during a Conference of the Maritime Powers in 
London. He laid before them evidence that the 
traffic in slaves had assumed greater dimensions 
since the Declaration of the Congress of Vienna, 
owing to the cessation of Great Britain’s right to 
search, and he proposed that the Powers should 
enter into an agreement mutually to concede to 
their ships of war the right to search for contraband 
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slaves. The proposition was again stoutly opposed 
by France, as also, in this instance, by the United 
States of America. 

When the Congress was summoned at Verona in 
1822, Canning and the Duke of Wellington pro- 
posed that the transit of slaves by sea should be 
punished in the same way as piracy, but once again 
France blocked the way; and in this respect it is 
interesting to note that just as Canning and the Duke 
of Wellington were opposed upon this question of 
piracy in 1822, so, one hundred years later, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and Lord Cecil found the 
same proposals opposed on identically the same 
grounds, and by the same Powers, at Geneva. In 
a later part of this chapter, Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
proposal will be dealt with more fully than is 
necessary at this stage. 

The General Act of the Conference of Berlin, 
held in 1885, was signed by fourteen Powers. This 
Act contained declarations upon six main subjects, 
—freedom of trade in the Congo Basin, the neu- 
trality of territories in that area, navigation of the 
Congo, navigation of the Niger, the future occupa- 
tions on the coast of Africa, and finally, protection 
of the natives and the suppression of slavery. The 
two clauses concerning slavery were as follows : 


ARTICLE 6 


‘‘ All the Powers exercising sovereign rights or in- 
fluence in the aforesaid territories bind themselves to 
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watch over the preservation of the native tribes, and 
to care for the improvement of the conditions of their 
moral and material well-being, and to help in suppressing 
slavery, and especially the Slave Trade.” 


ARTICLE 9 


“ Seeing that trading in slaves is forbidden in con- 
formity with the principles of international law as recog- 
nised by the Signatory Powers, and seeing also that the 
operations, which, by sea or land, furnish slaves to trade, 
ought likewise to be regarded as forbidden, the Powers 
which do or shall exercise sovereign rights or influence 
in the territories forming the Conventional basin of the 
Congo, declare that these territories may not serve as 
a market or means of transit for the trade in slaves, of 
whatever race they may be. Each of the Powers binds 
itself to employ all the means at its disposal for putting an 
end to this trade and for punishing those who engage in it.” 
















At this period, then, the task of abolishing slavery 
was specially provided for in one area, namely, the 
Conventional Basin of the Congo. The Brussels 
Conference of 1890! was concerned primarily with 
the Slave Trade. Under this Act, signed by seven- 
teen Powers, elaborate measures were agreed upon 
for the abolition of the Slave Trade, and this time, 
with the important addition of the prohibition of 
the trade in arms and ammunition, which had always 
been associated with raiding for and the sale of slaves. 

These two instruments, the Berlin Act of 1885 
and the Brussels Act of 1890, were the two pre- 


1 General Act of the Brussels Conference relative to the African 
Slave Trade. Signed at Brussels, July 2, 1890. 
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war treaties governing international action against 
slavery and the Slave Trade. ‘That they accom- 
plished much good will not be denied, but in 
practice they did not affect slave-owning, nor any of 
those systems of servitude so closely akin to that 
hateful practice. 

The Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye,! signed in 
September 1919 by seven Powers, including the 
United States of America, was designed to adjust, 
so far as possible, post-war conditions to the obliga- 
tions incurred under the General Act of Berlin and 
the General Act of Brussels. ‘The parties to the 
Treaty expressed themselves as 


“Wishing to ensure by arrangements suitable to 
modern requirements the application of the general 
principles of civilisation established by the Acts of 
Berlin and Brussels.” 


For the first time, so far as I can trace, there emerged 


ce 


a definite commitment to ‘“‘ the complete suppres- 
sion of slavery in all its forms* and of the Slave 
Trade by land and sea.” 

So much for treaties and diplomatic declarations. 
But the effective movement in post-war days for 
international action against slavery was initiated by 
Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland in 1922. As the repre- 
sentative in that year of the Dominion of New 

1 Convention revising the General Act of Berlin, February 26, 
1885, and the General Act and Declaration of Brussels, Fuly 2, 1890. 


Signed at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, September 10, 1919. 
2 Italics mine.—K. S. 
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Zealand at the League of Nations in Geneva, he 
:” tabled the following resolution : 

‘The Assembly decides that the question of slavery 
shall be included in the agenda of the Fourth Assembly, 
and requests the Council to present to that Assembly a 
report on the information which it shall have received 
on the matter.” 


When this resolution was passed unanimously by 
the Assembly, the international struggle began in 
real earnest. 

TT The first step by the Council of the League was 
| taken five days later, when it was decided to send a 
despatch to all States members of the League, re- 
questing them to supply the Council with “ any 
information’ which they might possess upon the 
question of slavery. When the Council met in the 
| following April, only 14 of the 52 States which 

i were then members had responded, and a second 

; letter was despatched to those who had not replied, 
when another 23 answers were received. In July 
1923 the Council of the League of Nations had 
before it the results of the enquiry by correspond- 
ence, and came to the conclusion that the informa- 
tion supplied was quite inadequate to provide a 
basis upon which to take further action. 

The next chapter opened with the meeting of the 
Assembly in September 1923, and might be headed 
“Enter Nansen!” A Sub-Committee of the 
Assembly was appointed, with Dr. Nansen as 
chairman, and the practical work advanced with a 


el 
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bound. The Nansen Committee (technically the 
first Sub-Committee of the Sixth Committee) ex- 
pressed its appreciation of the action taken by the 
Council, but pointed out that the material available 
was inadequate, and they requested the Council to 
entrust to a highly competent body of experts the 
duty of investigating the whole question of slavery 
by approaching not only every State member of the 
League, but Governments outside the League, and 
individuals and organisations of reliability and 
competence. 

The Expert Commission appointed for this pur- 
pose was drawn from seven countries ; each member 
had behind him a wealth of experience in colonial 
administration. The only criticism made of the 
composition of this Commission was the obvious one 
that no woman had been included. M. Gohr, the 
Director-General of the Colonies in Belgium, was 
appointed chairman, the other members being Lord 
Lugard, formerly Governor of Nigeria, M. Van 
Rees, former Vice-President of the Council of 
the Dutch East Indies, M. le Commandant Ron- 
cagli, Secretary-General of the Italian Geographical 
Society, M. Delafosse, former Colonial Governor- 
General and Member of the French Colonial 
Academy, M. Louis Dantes Bellegarde, former 
Minister of Haiti to France, M. Freire d’Andrade, 
former Portuguese Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
the late Mr. H. A. Grimshaw, representing the 
International Labour Organisation. 
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The Commission held its first meeting in July 
1924, and was confronted with a mass of material, 
which appears to have come as a surprise, not only 
to the Commission itself, but to the League Council. 
Instead of its members being called upon to deal 
with the “ dying embers ” of the slave traffic, it was 
quickly discovered that the slave systems which 
were in blazing activity in several parts of the world 
involved several millions of human beings. The 
Commission therefore submitted to the Council of 
the League an outline of what was involved in the 
phrase “ the abolition of slavery in all its forms ”’— 
a definition which authoritatively analyses the various 
aspects of slavery in the twentieth century. First of 
all, the Commission set forth the systems of crude 
slavery, as follows :1 

“1. (a) Enslaving of persons; slave-raiding and the 
slave trade ; F 

(b) Slave-dealing (including transfer by exchange, 
sale, gift or inheritance) ; 
(c) Slavery or serfdom (domestic or predial) ” ; 

In the second part of its analysis it placed systems 
“ analogous to slavery,” viz. : 

“2. (a) Acquisition of girls by purchase disguised as 
payment of dowry, it being understood that 
this does not refer to normal marriage customs ; 

(6) Adoption of children, of either sex, with a 
view to their virtual enslavement or the 
ultimate disposal of their persons ; 








1 A. 17. 1924. VI. 
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(c) All forms of pledging or reducing to servitude 
of persons for debt or other reason.” 

In addition to these, the Commission placed in a 
separate category 

“Systems of compulsory labour, public or private, 
paid or unpaid.” 

The first five items involve almost exclusively the 
native peoples of the world, in that the practices are 
purely indigenous, and are carried on by native 
chiefs, native traders and native employers. The 
immigrant white races barely—if at all—are in- 
volved in or benefit from these systems of servitude. 
The system “analogous to slavery,” under section (c) 
of the second part, and the last category dealing with 
forced labour, concern not only the native labourers 
obtained, but the white immigrant races, owing to the 
fact that in a large number of cases these immigrant 
races are willing to profit, indirectly or directly, by 
exploiting these systems of slavery, “debt bondage” 
and forced labour, for their own financial advantage. 

The Temporary Slavery Commission presented 
its report } to Sir Eric Drummond, the Secretary of 
the League of Nations, on July 25, 1925, having 
spent over a year in studying the documentary 
evidence placed before it. But the Commission, in 
presenting this Report, asked that as some Govern- 
ments, particularly certain Mohammedan States 
whose reports would have been of special interest, 
had not replied, the Report of the Commission 

1 A. 19. 1925. VI. 
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should be regarded as a statement of the situation 
only in so far as it was revealed by information placed 
at the disposal of the Commission. 

The Report of the Commission should be read in 
conjunction with the Minutes,! which, however, do 
not include the complete evidence tendered to the 
Committee. 

The first half of the Commission’s Report deals 
with “‘ crude slavery,” and assembles the evidence 
of its existence, in greater or less degree, in various 
parts of Africa and Asia. Thus it recounts that in 
the districts of Tripoli the Senussi attract brigand 
slave-dealers to the markets at Kufra and certain © 
other places ; that in the west and north-east of the ' 
Sahara, slave-raids are encouraged, if not organised, 
by Mohammedan sects; that doubtless cases of | 
slave-trading are more numerous in Abyssinia than | 
in the African territories belonging to European 
Powers ; that nomad robbers, on account of their 
remote habitation, capture and keep persons for 
themselves, or sell them to kindred tribes not yet 
brought into submission in South Morocco, South } 
Tripoli, and in parts of the Libyan Desert, such 
as Kufra. One general statement is noteworthy— 
“Information from reliable sources enables the 
Commission to state that the Slave Trade is prac- 
tised openly in several Mohammedan States in Asia 
and in particular in the Arabian Peninsula, especially 
the Hedjaz.”’ * 


1C. 426. M. 157. 1925. VI. 2 A. 19. 1925. VI. 
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The Commission, extending its review beyond 
Africa and Arabia, said that it was informed upon 
authority which it regarded as entirely trustworthy, 
that many slaves of foreign origin in the Hedjaz “ are 
either young girls from the Far East, who come 
as pilgrims or are smuggled for sale ; or are persons 
coming from various countries accompanying their 
parents or masters in the pilgrimage to Mecca . . . 
there appears to be no doubt that they are sold as 
slaves.” 1 

The second half of the Commission’s Report 
dealt with systems akin to slavery—a whole series 
of servile systems lying between crude slavery and 
personal freedom. 

The Commission was inclined thus to classify the 
position of a large majority of the slaves in China, 
because “‘ it does not appear to be a question of per- 
manent enslaving . . . the child ceases to be a slave 
when it reaches the age of puberty.” In the case 
of the acquisition of girls in Mohammedan countries, 
the Commission separates the acquisition of concu- 
bines by a payment, from the acquisition of free 
wives with the assistance of the customary dowry, 
holding that marriage customs requiring dowry are 
not in point of fact a purchase. The custom of con- 
cubinage, on the other hand, under Moslem law, 
the Commission found, was “‘ much more likely to 
lead to slave-dealing, since the acquisition of a con- 
cubine is generally effected by means of payment 

1 A. 19. 1925. VI. 
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of a sum of money.” Moreover, according to the 
Koranic law, ‘‘ a free woman cannot be a concubine.” 

The system of adoption, as was pointed out by the 
Commission, prevails in certain parts of China and 
the Straits Settlements, whilst the Commission also 
had high authority for believing that “a similar 
system exists in Liberia.” The children under 
these systems of adoption appear to be “ surrepti- 
tiously purchased from dealers”—a transaction 
which gives rise to a regular traffic in small children, 
who soon forget their own language and home, and, 
if enquiry is made, are readily passed off as the 
children of the dealer. 

Debt bondage, as I have shown, isthe custom under 
which a person may lose his liberty, owing to his 
being unable to pay his debts. The Commissioners 
found that 


“‘ Sometimes this enslaving is voluntary on the part of | | 
the debtor, sometimes he is compelled to submit to it; |’ 
sometimes it is for the lifetime of the debtor and does 
not terminate at the death of the creditor whose rights 
pass to his heir; sometimes it terminates when the 
debtor finds means of repaying his debt or when the 
creditor considers that the labour given, deducting the 
cost of the maintenance of the pledged person, is equal 

to the amount due.” 


At the same time, one of the leading features of 
the system is that the creditor keeps the debt at a | 
point where it can never be liquidated—“ with the |, 

1 A. 19. 1925. VI. p. 9. 
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result that what was in the beginning only an appa- 
rently equitable contract, is transformed finally into 
enslavement for life.” 1 

Domestic and predial slavery was placed by the 
Commissioners in a separate section of the report, 
because it was difficult to say precisely to what cate- 
gory this species of slavery belonged. ‘The various 
forms differ so enormously that they may involve 
abject servitude, or they may even give the master 
or owner power of life and death over the slave. 
But in contrast with this, there are certain systems 
of domestic slavery which give the slave a favour- 
able position in his master’s household. 

In the French Colonies of tropical Africa the serf 
holds a position different from that of the slave. 
The serf, for example, cannot be sold, but neither 
can he be affranchised. The Commission found 
that in most African territories there is a clear dis- 
tinction between the serf and the slave ; the Arabs 
of the Sahara, for example, use quite different names 
for the two. The French Government appears to be 
satisfied that the total disappearance of slave-dealing, 
and even the effective abolition of the status of the 
slave, would not necessarily result in the suppres- 
sion of serfdom, owing to the fact that a serf and a 
slave are entirely different persons. 

In the remote and almost inaccessible parts of 
Borneo and New Guinea, the Dutch Government 
reported to the Commission that certain forms of 

1 A. 19. 1925. VI. 
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servitude appear to exist, but that sufficient informa- 
tion was not yet available to decide whether they 
constituted a form of domestic servitude or of debt 
bondage. 

Such was the Report of the Commission. It was 
issued, after a year’s investigation, in July 1925. 

In the September following the issue of the Report 
of the Temporary Slavery Commission, the League 
of Nations took prompt action, under the leadership 
of Great Britain. The whole of the documents 
were placed before the Assembly, and the chairman 
of the Slavery Commission, M. Gohr, was invited 
to meet the special Committee set up by the | 
Assembly. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain and Lord Cecil had | 
already prepared in draft a new Slavery Convention, 
and in due course this was considered and amended 
by a special Committee of the Assembly, and later 
approved by the League of Nations, and submitted 
to all members of the League for their adhesion. 

The discussions upon the draft Convention were 
notable for the great effort made by Lord Cecil 
(following the example of Lord Castlereagh and the }, 
Duke of Wellington one hundred years ago) to secure | 
acceptance of the doctrine that carrying slaves on the _ 
high seas should be treated as a crime in the same | 
category as piracy. Sir Austen Chamberlain, in a 
despatch addressed to the League, had urged that 
slave-trading should be treated as such a crime. 
He pointed out that this was in no sense a new | 
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manner of treating the Slave Trade by sea, but that, 
on the contrary, it was one that had been adopted 
in the past in various international agreements, 
particularly between Great Britain and certain 
South American States. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
continued : 


“His Majesty’s Government therefore suggest that 
. .. the following paragraph should be inserted, on 
the lines of a proposal contained in the Draft Convention 
originally submitted by Lord Cecil : 

“The Act of conveying slaves on the high seas 
shall be deemed as between the high contracting 
parties to be the equivalent of an act of piracy and the 
public ships of the signatory States shall have the 
same rights in relation to vessels and persons engaged 
in piracy.’ ”?? 


In spite of every effort, however, the League of 
Nations, again under the leadership of France, refused 
to adopt the British attitude. The importance of 
getting the transport of slaves across the high seas 
treated as piracy requires, perhaps, some explana- 
tion. Ordinarily speaking, a vessel carrying pas- 
sengers or cargo across the seas is not liable, at any 
rate in peace time, to be challenged by a man-of-war 
on suspicion of performing an act contrary to inter- 
national law. But piracy is an international crime, 
and consequently pirates can be pursued, captured 
and punished. If, therefore, the civilised States of 
the world really desire to observe their bond, and to 


1 A. 10. 1926. VI. p. 3. 
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secure the suppression of the Slave Trade, no method - 
could be so effective as an agreement between them 
that those who carry slaves across the sea are guilty 
of an international crime equivalent to piracy. 
Nations would thus co-operate to suppress Slavery ; 
otherwise its suppression must depend on the en- | 
forcement in each State of adequate laws made by | 
that State, for of course the State’s territory is 
inviolate. 

The Convention, as finally drafted, places the 
suppression of slavery on a new international basis. 
The Convention contains 12 Articles; the first 
four Articles deal with slavery and the Slave Trade, 
and impose upon all those who adhere to the Con- 
vention an obligation to do all in their power, * 
nationally and in conjunction with other Powers, 
to secure the abolition of slavery and the Slave 
Trade. Article 5 deals with systems analogous to 
slavery. Article 6 imposes an obligation to “make 
adequate provision for the punishment of infrac- 
tions of laws and regulations enacted with a view 
to giving effect to the purposes of the present Con- 
vention,” * whilst Article 7 provides that any laws 
or regulations passed in pursuance of obligations 
contracted under the Convention shall be forwarded 
to the League. Articles 8 to 12 deal with questions 
of disputes upon interpretation, signature, denuncia- 
tion, etc. At the outset, therefore, slavery is for 
the first time defined in an international document. 

1 See Appendix No. I, p. 285. 2 A. 104, 1926. VI. 
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_ Slavery has now been definitely declared to be an 


institution in which the enslaved are a property, or, 
stated in the language of the Convention, 


“ Slavery is the status or condition of a person over 
whom any or all of the powers attaching to the right of 
ownership are exercised.” (Article 1.) 


Article 1 of the Convention also defines slave- 
trading as including all acts involved in the capture, 
acquisition or disposal of a person with intent to 
reduce him to slavery. The Convention covers all 
forms of slavery, such as debt slavery, ‘‘ adoption,” 
or acquisition by purchase. I cannot do better than 
quote from the speech of Lord Cecil, the Chairman 
of the special Committee concerned with drafting 
the Convention : 


“This (Article) applies not only to domestic slavery 
but to all those conditions mentioned by the Temporary 
Slavery Commission and to which I referred last year, 
i.e. ‘debt slavery,’ the enslaving of persons disguised 
as the adoption of children and the acquisition of girls 
by purchase disguised as payment of dowry, etc. Even 
if, as is possible, these last practices do not come under 
the definition of slavery as it is given in Article 1, the 
Commission is unanimously of the opinion that they 
must be combated. In a more general way, it interprets 
Article 2 as tending to bring about the disappearance 
from written legislation or from the customs of the 
country of everything which admits the maintenance by 
a private individual of rights over another person of the 
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same nature as the rights which an individual can have 
over things.’’ ? 


The second main feature of the Convention is 
that it includes forced or compulsory labour. The 
object of the Commission in taking this action was, 
as Lord Cecil pointed out, to put into the Conven- 
tion all the provisions necessary to prevent forced 
labour giving rise to conditions analogous to slavery. 
It was therefore agreed that forced labour should 
only be permitted for public purposes, and that every 
effort must be made by the nations to bring about 
a progressive abolition of forced labour for private 
purposes. 


To quote again from the explanatory speech made 
by Lord Cecil : 


“The Committee was very anxious to put into the 
Convention all the provisions necessary to prevent 
forced labour giving rise to conditions analogous to 
slavery. With this object in view, it has agreed that 
forced labour should only be resorted to for public pur- 
poses, apart from purely transitory arrangements designed 
to make the progressive abolition of forced labour for 
private purposes both just and practicable. In this 
connection it will be observed that stringent conditions 
are imposed on forced labour for private purposes even 
during the transitory period. Among these conditions 
is the requirement that adequate remuneration should 
be paid to those subjected to forced labour. In the case 
of forced labour for public purposes, this condition is 
not repeated. This omission has been made because 








1 A. 104. 1926. VI. p. 2. 
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there are cases where forced labour for public purposes 
is not remunerated in the ordinary sense of that word.” ! 


This Convention marks a great advance upon all 
previous international instruments ; it calls a halt 
in the matter of forced labour for private profit, but 
it does not demand its immediate abolition. The 
paragraph dealing with forced labour for private 
purposes is as follows : 


“In territories in which compulsory or forced labour 
for other than public purposes still survives, the High 
Contracting Parties shall endeavour progressively and 
as soon as possible to put an end to the practice. So long 
as such forced or compulsory labour exists, this labour 
shall invariably be of an exceptional character, shall 
always receive adequate remuneration, and shall not 
involve the removal of the labourers from their usual 
place of residence.” * 


The Convention has ‘now been signed by some 
2§ Sovereign States, including the United States 
of America. The most unfortunate feature is that 
the League of Nations, under the influence of the 
French, Portuguese and Italian delegates, rejected 
the British proposal to treat slavery as a crime of 
the same nature as piracy, and until this is agreed 
upon, there seems but little possibility of stamping 
out the trade in slaves across the land and sea of 
the more distant parts of the world. 


1 A. 104. 1926. VI. p. 2. 
® Ibid. p. §. 











THE CHALLENGE TO CIVILISATION 


THE fight calls for all our energies, and there is 
but one weapon to hand. That weapon is Public 
Opinion—at once the weakest and the strongest 
weapon in the cause of human progress: weak 
when dormant, but invincible when once roused to 
the pitch of zealous indignation. There are those 
who tell us that public opinion is dormant to-day 
wherever the issue raised is that of personal liberty ; 
that mass control for human good must in the 
modern world outweigh all the theoretical advan- 
tages of human freedom, and therefore control, 
not freedom, must be the dominant note in further 
progress. I refuse to believe it. There is nothing 
more potent for good than freedom to think, to speak, 
to act, to work—aye, and freedom to believe and 
worship—according to individual desire and con- 
science. If the grave risks underlying the loss of |¥ 
personal freedom are ignored, it can be only for the 
moment, and due to political causes which must 
soon pass away. ‘This indifference must give place 
to a new and more correct estimate of the priceless 
value of human liberty, and, as so frequently has 
happened in history, the great cause of liberty will 
once again take its foremost place on the stage of 


human destiny. 
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ps Freedom for the slaves will be accomplished aa) 
/ when public opinion awakens to the magnitude of 
\ the crime of man-stealing and man-owning. 

And what a crime is slavery! It is not a crime 
like theft, perjury, or even murder. It is acrime 
which in almost every act breaks the whole deca- 
logue. Slavery is a crime for which no excuse can 
be urged. It can find no palliating excuse in hunger 
or thirst, in human frailty or passion or 1gnorance, 
motives which, singly or combined, are almost 
always behind ordinary crimes as between man and 
man. In the case of slavery there are no mitigating 
circumstances at all ; it stands apart as the supreme 
deliberate offence against the human race, and it 
puts outside the pale of civilised peoples all those 
guilty of man-owning and man-stealing. 

How long will it take to set the slaves free? At \ 
the present rate of emancipation our children’s 
children will not see the task accomplished. Taking 
the figure of 5,000,000, and allowing for a generous 
estimate of redemptions and runaways of 5000 per 
annum, it would take 1000 years—one thousand years 
—to set free the whole of the slaves in the world, if 
present-day systems are maintained, and if the civil- 
ised world remains apathetic, and fails to realise the 
nature of the crime and to exert itself to abolish this 
great iniquity. 

Those of us who live in the sheltered towns and | 
cities of civilisation, enjoying as we do the liberties | 
for which not we but our fathers fought, find it diffi- \ 
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cult to realise what slavery means. In our security 
we are to-day in danger of accepting the excuses too 
often put forward for slave-owning—that “slavery 
is a social custom,” that “‘the slaves don’t object,” 
that “if they got their freedom they would not 
know what to do with it,’’ and countless similar 
sedatives for uneasy consciences, to which it has 
been my lot to listen. What? Have we forgotten 
our Cromers and our Lugards, our Cecils and our 
Nansens, whose voices have spoken, and whose pens 
have written in words of flaming fire against the 
crime of slavery in every shape and form ? 

Let us have the energy and the courage to rend 
the veil and peep at the misery behind. What is this 
“hell” of which our British officials in Abyssinia 
speak, this “‘ daily hell” in the closed work-rooms 
of China, against which Mr. Coates declaims, this 
“curse of Heaven” in the valley of Katmandu, 
against which the Maharaja of Nepal thundered ? 
Let those who would have us dally with this crime 
open their eyes to the very real suffering which this 
“social custom” of man-owning and man-stealing 
involves. Let us endeavour to measure the haunt- 
ing fear of that crowd of thirty-one little boys, with 
their poor backs “ burned as with iron rods,” packed 
into a single room, even in Shanghai itself awaiting 
sale at 10s. to 20s. apiece. Let us try to imagine 
the torture and suffering of that child slave of 
tender years whose horrible fate has been depicted 
for us by Mr. Coates, as she hung, we are told, 
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suspended from the ceiling by ankles and wrists: 
the long night agony that must have seemed never- 
ending, as the cords cut into the flesh. And yet 
she was but one amongst millions of slaves in 
China, the sufferings of whom should, says Mr. 
Coates, “electrify any country in Europe.” 

The excuse of “ social custom ” sounds hollow) 
enough when we contemplate some of the present- 
day horrors of slave raids. Who can measure, for 
example, the acute mental and physical agony of the 
Abyssinian slave caravan in the story told by Signor 
Mussolini’s Government to the League of Nations? 
—150 wretched slaves tied neck to neck, being 
driven with whips and guns to the coast for sale, and 
then these chained men and women finding them- | 
selves the victims of a competing band of raiders ; 
the slave-traders inadequate in numbers to defeat 
the raiders, the slaves bound, almost defenceless, 
watching the struggle for mastery which led to the 
slaughter and mutilation of thirty of the slaves. 
If the only defence for such incidents is “ social 
custom,” then that_social custom is a social crime, 
the most heinous in the whole : - category of crime. 

~The horrors of the slave gang compete in degree 
only with the raids on the villages. Who can con- 
template, unmoved, the tragic account which the 
little girl of twelve years of age gave to the Italian 
authorities of Tripoli, of the bloody raid upon her 
village on the shores of Lake Chad? This little 
girl was one of the body of slaves brought from the 
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heart of Africa, for sale in Tripoli. The gang had 
spent many weeks traversing the sandy wastes of 
the Sahara, hundreds of miles to Tripoli. It was 
through the watchfulness of the Italian police that 
the true nature of the caravan was discovered. This 
child of twelve years, the last slave remaining for 
sale when the discovery was made, described to the 
Italian authorities the peaceful and happy home of 
her tent-dwelling family, far away on the shores of 
Lake Chad, and how that suddenly the slave-raiders 
fell upon the villagers, slew the parents of the children 
in the village, and then carried off all the movable 
property, and rounded up the children for sale. 
The slave-raiders then set out for Tripoli, a distance 
exceeding 1200 miles, selling their slaves on the 
way, and despatching four of the traders to Tripoli 
itself with the unsold slaves. Again, if this is to be 
excused on the ground of “social custom,” then 
every crime could be regarded as virtue ! 

The nauseating defence that the “ slaves don’t at 
all mind ” would be its own appalling condemnation 
if it were true. If the loss of liberty has the disas- 
trous effect of destroying the noble desire for freedom, 
that would, taken by itself, stamp slavery as a crime 
of the nethermost hell. But however destructive 
the crime of slavery, evidence abounds that it 
cannot completely destroy the desire for freedom. 
In Sierra Leone the suicide of a slave, when ordered 
to return to his owner, showed the authorities that 
even a simple native of Sierra Leone Protectorate 
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preferred death to the loss of liberty. There lies 

before me as I write a pathetic note from an old 

white settler in the mandated territory in Ngami- 

land, in South-West Africa, in which the following 
| passage occurs : 

“The day before yesterday a Mokoba hanged himself 
here, these Mokobas were always the slaves of the Bata- 
wanas here the owners now of this country which for- 
merly belonged to the Mokobas, the reason he hanged 

f himself was that he was tired of being a slave.” 


The duty of civilisation to-day is to cleanse the 
atmosphere which surrounds relationships between 
the white and coloured races. The poisonous fumes 
of slavery, whether in the form of ‘“ ownership,” 
“ debt bondage,” “ adoption,” “‘ forced labour,” or 
‘* control,” are fouling the whole industrial develop- - 
ment of tropical and sub-tropical regions. Not 
alone does the slave suffer, the owner suffers too ; 
how otherwise can cruelty—often atrocious cruelty 
—be explained? The slave is a valuable property, 
worth generally from {25 to {60, yet one often 
reads that the owner has treated his “‘ peon slave ” 
or “ mui tsai ” with such barbarous cruelty that the 
“property”? is almost bereft of financial value. 
“Incredibly foolish ?”? Of course it is, but there 
is something about slavery, something about the 
ownership of our fellow-men, which first debases 
and then brings out the “ very devil ” in the nature 
of the slave-owner, no matter what colour his skin 
or what creed his religion. The mutilation of the 
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slaves in the West Indies one hundred years ago; © 
the butchery of the peons in the Putumayo twenty © 
years ago; the death-rates of 500 to 1000 per annum | 
amongst the children of the servigaes of S. Thomé; 
the flogging to death of “ controlled ” labourers in 
Africa five years ago ; the cruelties inflicted to-day 
upon the pearl divers of the Persian Gulf; the 
torture of the slaves of Abyssinia and the child slaves | 
of China, are not merely wickedly cruel, they are 
all economically foolish, “ incredibly mad,” if you © 
will! But they one and all find their root cause | 
in the poisoned mentality which accompanies the ~ 
criminal practice of man-stealing and man-owning. ~ 
The practice of slavery in any shape or form exacts ‘ 
its stern penalty, not only by poisoning the mentality 
of the individual slave-owner, but the nation itself " 
must pay the dreadful price. America to-day is 
paying an hundredfold penalty in political, racial 
and economic embarrassment, for the crime of * 
bringing into her cotton fields over 5,000,000 of , 
slaves stolen from their peaceful homes in the African j 
Continent. If we look around to-day we find every 
country which has tolerated, or is to-day practis- 
ing, the crime of slavery, paying the penalty of the 
crime—China, Abyssinia, Arabia. If only these if 
nations could lift up their eyes and see things as I ~ 
see them, what a vision would be revealed! They 
would see, as I see, the real horrors of slavery; they _ 
would see the madness and folly of holding as) 
chattel slaves persons who have been made in the 
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image of God ; they would see, too, if they would 
look far enough, a glorious vision of political peace 
and economic prosperity, as the glittering reward 
which awaits every step taken towards giving the 
blessings of freedom to the slaves. 
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Tue Anti-Slavery Convention of 1926 (see pages 254- 
259 and 285-292) has now been ratified or adhered 
to by the following States who are members of the 
League of Nations and also by the United States 
of America : 

Austria, Belgium, British Empire, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, New Zealand, India, Bulgaria, 
Denmark, Spain, Finland, Italy, Latvia, Norway, 
the Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Haiti, Hungary, Iraq, Monaco, Nicaragua, Sudan, 


Irish Free State, Estonia, Germany, Greece, Liberia, 
and Yugoslavia. 


| 


ABYSSINIA AND ARABIA 


The story of the escaping slave rescued in the» 
Red Sea by Captain Tickell of the Peninsular and | 
Oriental steamship Nankin is set out in detail below ; 
but the most recent and extensive disclosures on 
Abyssinian and Arabian slavery are due to the public- 
spirited effort of the editor of Le Matin. 

In the early part of 1930 the proprietor of Le 
Matin arranged a tour through Abyssinia and Arabia 
for Monsieur Kessel and a staff of competent persons, 
with the object of investigating slavery in those 
countries. The party left Marseilles in January, and 
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their articles appeared in twenty issues of Le Matin, 
from May 26 to June 14, 1930. The party was 
composed of Monsieur Joseph Kessel, the leader of 
the expedition, Lieutenant Lablache-Combier, and 
Dr. Emile Peyre, an army surgeon who had served 
for more than two years in the Sahara with native 
troops. They received much help from Monsieur 
Henry de Monfreid, who had spent an adventurous 
life pearl-fishing and had also occupied himself with 
industries in Abyssinia and neighbouring territory. 

The articles in Le Matin were written in a style 
somewhat different from the usual manner of re- 
porting travel, and they attracted widespread atten- 
tion amongst French-speaking people everywhere. 
At a later date some of the articles were reproduced 
in the New York Times. 'The disclosures which they 
‘contain can be read in full in Le Matin, and it will 
be sufficient to reproduce here a few of the facts 
mentioned by Monsieur Kessel. He summarises the 
results of his investigations thus : 

“ We had found that in Abyssinia, despite the decrees 
of Negus Taffari and despite his promises to abolish 
slavery, slavery still exists. We had found that the slave 
trade from Africa into Asia still goes on despite the 
vigilance of the European powers in the Red Sea. We 
had found that in the empire of Nedji and Hedjaz under 
the general rule of Ibn Saud, and despite Article 17 of the 
Treaty of Jeddah, slavery still exists there. These sove- 
reigns have done what they can, but they are hampered. 
Local customs, the structure of their empire, the religious 
fanaticism of their subjects, are all against them.” 
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Monsieur Kessel has a good deal to say upon the 
question of the traffic between Abyssinia and Arabia. 
He says, for example : 


“ ‘There are first of all those who are born slaves, and one 
of the most curious things we found was that there is a 
regular system of eugenic breeding established. Then, 
that slaves are imported we had ourselves seen. The 
third method undoubtedly practised is one that was sus- 
pected by the Scottish captain. From Port Sudan slaves 
are brought in as pilgrims and never return. Sometimes 
families which visit the Holy City sell their children in 
order to pay their return fare home. The sale and pur- 
chases are scarcely camouflaged. One merchant to whom 
I was presented asked me if I did not want to sell my two 
black servants whom I had brought with me. When he 
saw that this proposal was not going to be accepted, he 
proposed to sell me two Javanese girls, although, he 
added, it was forbidden to sell slaves to infidels.” 


During these investigations in Abyssinia the party 
under the leadership of Monsieur Kessel saw a good 
deal of a slave-trader named Said.2 This man ex- 
plained to Monsieur Kessel some of the difficulties 
of slave-trading : 

“One must be on guard, pay tribute, travel by the 
deserts, embark the slaves secretly. Certainly it increases 
the cost per head. ... There are no more sales by 
auction? Then there is the breeding, the children of 





1 See p. 272. 
2 It is not clear from Monsieur Kessel’s articles whether all the 
names are actually those of the individuals or whether a pseudonym 
is used. 
3 Sale is by private treaty. ] 
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slaves. I really do my business for Arabia. I despatch 
next year, one caravan, two at most, each with fifteen 
slaves. At the price they cost now, if they all arrive at 
the coast alive, I can get along. To get them I have two 
methods. When a Village is too poor, or its chief too 
miserly to pay the taxes, he comes to me or another dealer. 
I give him the money for the taxes and take the slaves. 
Another way is to have courageous hunters. When I 
have a sufficient number of slaves I bring them together 
in a depot.” 





Much that has been written in defence of present- 
day slavery is concerned with the treatment of 
slaves. Monsieur Kessel does not share the views 
of those who advance the argument in support of 
slavery that the slaves are kindly treated, and he 
states that in many cases great cruelties are inflicted 
and gives an account of a ai slave being flogged 
to death : 


“‘ During the repast pitiful cries of a child were heard, 
explained by the host as coming from a little boy slave of a 
neighbour who was tied up and being ‘ corrected.’ The 
host sent another slave with the message that his guests 
were disturbed, and blows were heard, then silence. 
We discovered in the evening that as we sat at dinner, 
the child had succumbed under the strokes of the 
Sjambok.” 


One of the greatest difficulties experienced in con- 
trolling traffic in the Red Sea arises from the practice 
of including slaves in the retinues of Pilgrim Chiefs 
visiting Mecca. This feature was the subject of 
special consideration by the League of Nations’ 
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Commission of Enquiry and has since been empha- 
sised by Consuls and Naval Officers stationed in the 
Red Sea ports. In this connection Monsieur Kessel 
reported in Le Matin of June 12 a discussion with a 
Scotsman who had spent forty years in the merchant 
service of the Red Sea: 

“ The Captain was an old Scotsman ; the boat carried 
three English officers. The captain had been crossing 
and recrossing the Red Sea for forty years. When ques- 
tioned he averred that he had never much noticed the 
slaves. ‘'To me,’ he said, ‘ blacks are all alike, whether 
they be Somalis, Abyssinians, or even Arabs. . . . And 
how are you going to prevent the trade being carried 
on? Above all, at this time, during the pilgrimage. 
Even from Port Sudan where we have control, how many 
slaves do you suppose are shipped under cover of being 
conducted to Mecca? How can you prove that they are 
not pilgrims? Why, even among that lot on deck’ (he 
pointed out a number of white people crowded together), 
‘how can I tell if the servants of a rich and pious man are 
not being taken away to be sold ?’” 

The demand for slaves in the Hedjaz and other 
parts of Arabia is clearly one of the main causes of 
the overseas’ traffic between Africa and Arabia. 
Monsieur Kessel sets forth this question of supply 
and demand in Le Matin of June 13: 4 

“In the Hedjaz the supply of human merchandise is 
kept up in two ways: There is in the first place breeding 
for the market. The Sudan and Abyssinia have fur- 
nished such a vast number of slaves during the passage of 
years that their children are sufficient to meet the demand 
to a great extent. There are organised means at work to _ 
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multiply the offspring ; there even exists a corps of female 
agents who keep in touch with owners on the control of 
reproduction on the selective principle and are rewarded 
when a child is born. 

“ Secondly there is the slave trade. We have seen that 
this consists in bringing a human cargo to the Arabian 
coasts by the deserts and by clandestine sanmbouks and then 
despatching it by caravan to the great towns of the Hedjaz. 
This is risky. 

“The pilgrim method of which the Scottish Captain 
spoke and which was confirmed at Djeddah is less danger- 
ous. ‘The slaves are embarked well within all the regula- 
tions as pilgrims, but they never return. Then it also 
comes about that parents who have taken their whole 
family to the sacred city are beggared by the exploitation 
of faith practised there, and sell their children in order to 
have money with which to return. . . . The vigour and 
extent of the slave trade at the very doors of civilisation 
. . . the fact that men are bought and sold when once the 
threshold of the Red Sea is passed, is not realised by those 
who cross it in the great liners full of comfort, pleasure, 
and music. As for an ordinary subject of commerce 
dominated by the law of supply and demand, so for the 
slave trade there is the region where raw material is 
found. There are exporters, intermediaries, consumers 
on the spot and outside. There are variable prices 
according to the abundance of the supply and the diffi- 
culties of transport.” 


RESCUE OF ESCAPING SLAVE BY 
P. & O. LINER IN RED SEA 
In May last the P. & O. steamer Nankin was on 


her voyage from London to Calcutta, and when off 
s 
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the Farasan Islands in the Red Sea sighted a dug-out 
canoe containing a single figure. On stopping to 
pick him up, the Captain of the Nankin found him 
to be without water, half blind and with only a 
handful of food. The Captain reported to the 
P. & O. Directors as follows : 


“On arrival at Aden I handed over this man to the 
Police Interpreter, through the Aden Agency, who elicited 
the following story : 

‘The man is an Abyssinian native, had run away 
from a Dhow in Farasan, on board of which he alleged 
he was held as a slave and was trying to reach Massawa, 
had lost his way and had been four days at sea; as 
the dug-out was only 10 feet by 2 feet and a freeboard of 
only about 4 inches, his chance of getting across was 
practically nil; he also reported that there were four 
other slaves on board the Dhow.’—Your obedient 
servant, J. M. 'TicKELL, 

Commander.” 





CHINA 


The extent of slavery in China has, within the 
last few months, received the authoritative confirma- 
tion of a British Government report submitted to 
the League of Nations. This white-book ? includes 
the report by the British Consul in Amoy which 
contains the following passage on slavery in China: 

“Girls are everywhere bought and sold for maid- 
servants or slaves, the euphemism Yan nu, ‘ adopted girl,’ 
usurping the place of pei nu so offensive to the ears of the 
law, and their use as domestic slaves in the families of 








1 Cmd. 3424. 
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well-to-do Chinese is too common to call for comment, 
except on rare occasions when inhuman treatment occa- 
sioning the death or injury of some unfortunate girl is 
brought to light. One such case of revolting cruelty to 
which prominence was recently given in the local Chinese 
Press has induced a few social reformers to start a ‘ Society 
for the Liberation of Slave Girls’ in Amoy, but the 
support given to the Society is of a perfunctory and 
apathetic nature, public opinion being as yet unconvinced 
of the necessity of interfering with an age-long custom.” 


In her interesting book! just published upon the 
situation in China, Mrs. Dymond, in a chapter on 
Slavery, gives one instance illustrating the alarming 
extent of the traffic: ‘ During a terrible famine 
4000 little girls were carried pack-saddle twelve days’ 
journey to the capital and sold.” Mrs. Dymond 
makes it clear that the trade is quite openly carried 
on by mentioning that markets for the sale of children 
are held in several towns in Yunnan. Other mis- 
sionaries also emphasise the fact that children can 
be bought (as Lord Davidson said) in all parts of 
China, but it is sometimes urged, albeit half- 
heartedly, that the Administration takes no official 
part in these transactions. This contention cannot 
be sustained. A case demonstrating Chinese official 
complicity occurred quite recently. In July last the 
Daily Mail correspondent in Hong Kong reported 
the purchase of a fourteen-year-old girl for £17, 1os. 
This case came to light through an allegation of 


1 See page 59, Yunnan, by Mrs. M. M. Dymond 
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cruelty to the girl, and it was stated that the actual 
sale had received the seal of the Canton Police Office. 
The attention of the British Colonial Office being 
drawn to the case, Lord Passfield enquired into it 
and found that the facts, as reported in the Daily 
Mail, were correct: “The adoption deed was in the 
usual Chinese form, bearing the stamp of a Police 
Station in the Chung Shan district of Kwang Tung.” 

The evidence now accumulating in Europe upon 
slavery in China throws a lurid light upon the ques- 
tion of treatment and should give the apologists of 
slavery in that Empire a good deal of material for 
reflection as to the beneficent nature of slavery in 
China. For example, Mrs. Dymond, who, it must 
be remembered, has lived nearly forty years in 
China, says : 

** Slaves are tortured to death by the hands of merci- 
less opium fiends who go to unspeakable lengths in 
cruelty when their craving is unsatisfied. Some are 
hacked to pieces, pinched with red-hot tongs, boiling oil 
poured down their throats, hung up by their wrists, and 
for these dreadful deeds no punishment is meted out.” 


Another missionary in China writes : 


““In some cases girls are well and sufficiently clothed 
and fed, and treated well, but from what I have seen, or 
from enquiries made of Chinese, I fear that most slave 
girls are very hardly and often cruelly treated. I have 
personally come across cases of unimaginable cruelty, 
which I am told are by no means isolated instances.” 


Three facts with regard to China remain unchal- 
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lenged. First, that the number of slaves in China 
must, as Mr. Coates has said,! exceed 2,000,000. 
Secondly, that these are held as a property as defined 
by the Anti-Slavery Convention of the League of 
Nations. Thirdly, that whilst many, and it may be 
the majority, are well treated, large numbers are 
victims of the most atrocious cruelty. 


CEYLON 


When I first published this book, the information 
I had about abuses connected with what is euphem- 
istically called “‘ child adoption ” in Ceylon was not 
sufficiently definite to justify including it in my 
chapter “‘ Other Forms of Servitude,” page 135. 
But more news reached me from time to time; the 
Ceylon newspapers contained disturbing material, 
and on February 12, 1930, the Times published a 
letter from me which had an interesting sequel : 


“* Sir,—Recent telegrams published from Ceylon, on the 
subject of the system of ‘ child adoption ’ which so largely 
prevails among sections of Ceylonese, are calculated to 
suggest that abuses arising from this system are so few 
and far between that those who are trying to call attention 
to its evils are merely engaged in wild and absurd exagge- 
rations. It is, indeed, important not to exaggerate, but 
it is also important not to minimize and extenuate, 
especially when the system affects little children. I hope, 
therefore, that you will allow me a short space in your 
columns to state what, from the information before me, 
appears to be the fact. 





1 See also page 98 of Slavery. 
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" First of all, what is this system? It consists in 
acquiring by payment of a small sum to a parent or to a 
former employer or by other means, a child whose services 
the purchaser thenceforward entirely commands. When 
the money is paid, the price is not paid to the child, but 
to the person who sells the child. She (for it is often a 
girl) has no contract ; she is paid no wages; she cannot 
give notice; if she tries to run away she is recaptured ; 
for practical purposes she has no rights. Such a child 
lives in the establishment of the stranger who has acquired 
him or her, away from home, or help or friends. I believe 
it will be found that the oldstanding custom of well-to-do 
Ceylonese households to adopt children of poor parents 
has been extended in modern times, and is now used as 
a means of obtaining domestic servants practically free of 
cost by many Ceylonese of almost all classes, and more 
especially by Ceylonese of small sums. 


“I do not doubt that in many cases these little children 
are treated with kindness and consideration, and I am the 
last person (as any one who will read my recent book on 
Slavery can see) to make random charges of this sort of 
subject against whole communities, or to proceed without 
documentary material. But when one considers how 
completely these children are in the power of those who 
have acquired them, how easy it is to replace them, and 
how many people there are who have no idea how helpless 
dependents should be treated, is it surprising that cases of 
horrible cruelty occur as revolting as anything which the 
history of slavery can show? It is with no desire to 
wound the feelings of those who treat such children kindly, 
but with a strong sense of duty to expose some of the con- 
sequences of an abominable system, that I add a quotation 
from the only English-owned newspaper in the Island. 
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“The Times of Ceylon has recently devoted more than one 
leading article to the subject, and has constantly contained 
reports of cases of dreadful ill-treatment to these unpaid 
‘servants.’ In an article headed ‘Child Slavery in 
Ceylon’ of March 28th last, it spoke of ‘ the deplorable 
traffic in children which has long been tolerated by the 
social system in Ceylon, but for all that it is none the less 
vicious and liable to gross abuse.’ 

“ Tt speaks of ‘ the custom of buying or adopting chil- 
dren for domestic service,’ and says, ‘ in the majority of 
cases there is no physical cruelty, but the whole system 
is cruel, for the practice amounts to nothing less than 
slavery.’ It refers to a series of prosecutions for cruel and 
brutal treatment—I have particulars before me—and adds, 

‘ other cases brought before the Courts—the tally for 

the year was 13—revealed lesser degrees of cruelty, 

though the favourite instrument of torture seems to 
have been a firebrand or some heated implement.’ 
Surely this independent authority is right when it says 
that the tragedy is that for every case detected there 
must be dozens that do not come to light. It roundly 
declares that the present system must be abolished, for 
‘it has been clearly demonstrated that children are 
treated as mere chattels by unscrupulous employers, 
and are bought and sold and sold over again.’ 
All this, of course, has nothing to do with labour on the 
tea estates. But if this, or anything like this, is true it is 
very necessary that British public opinion should realise 
it. Once it does, I have no doubt as to the result.— 
Yours, etc. KATHLEEN SIMON.” 


Two days later, what I had written received 
the most authoritative confirmation|in a letter, also 
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published in the Times, from the Editor in Chief 
of the Times of Ceylon1 I reproduce it in full: 


“* Sir, —I have read with considerable interest the letter 
which Lady Simon contributed to your columns on the 
subject of child slavery which exists under the guise of 
domestic service under certain conditions in Ceylon. 

“It is a matter for regret that Lady Simon’s recent 
remarks in this connection should have been misinter- 
preted as meaning that Lady Simon was suggesting that 
child slavery is universal, or even general, in Ceylon. 
Nothing could be further from the truth, and I feel sure 
that Lady Simon never intended to convey such an im- 
pression. Any one who knows anything of social and 
economic conditions in Ceylon cannot fail to appreciate 
that there are no working-class children in the world who 
are better cared for in every possible respect than the 
children of the labour force on the tea and rubber estates. 
Government regulations provide for their feeding, their 
housing, their education, and their medical attention, and 
the age at, and circumstances in, which they may be 
allowed to work. Speaking with a first-hand knowledge 
of a not inconsiderable number of estates, combined with 
information which is otherwise at my disposal, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the regulations are conscientiously 
observed by those who control the estates. All who visit 
tea and rubber estates in Ceylon cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the healthy and happy condition of the children. 

“In certain other quarters, however, there unquestion- 
ably is what amounts to slavery of a truly terrible type, 
and it is obvious that it is this Lady Simon had in mind. 
I refer to the acquisition of young children—many of 
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them mere babies—as domestic servants by sections of 
the Cingalese—very largely the poorer classes who desire 
to employ servants but cannot afford to pay wages. I 
have no hesitation in saying that this is a pernicious, and 
all too frequently, an inhuman system. Children of 
tender years are ‘ acquired,’ either by purchase or by 
adoption, and thereafter are condemned to drudgery in 
which at best they are Cinderellas, and at worst slaves. 
Of the former we hear little ; by the latter we are from 
time to time shocked when terrible cases come before the 
police courts. Prosecutions in the courts have shown 
that sometimes these hapless mites are brutally thrashed ; 
sometimes they are burned by red-hot irons and fire- 
brands ; sometimes pins or needles are thrust between 
their finger-nails and the flesh ; sometimes hot chillies 
are rubbed into their eyes. Almost invariably they are 
overworked ; in innumerable cases they are underfed. 
I have never known a case where they received any wage. 


“* Let me quote four cases that have found their way 
into the police courts. A five-year-old boy—a servant of 
a clerk—had a rattan chair placed on his head, with a 
heavy rock on the chair. The boy was made by his 
employer to sit and rise alternately. A pin was stuck 
into one of his fingers and he was burned with a match. 
The Government District Medical Officer of Health, who 
subsequently examined him, found that he had thirty-five 
injuries on his body, including pin-pricks and burns. 
(Fined Rs. 100 with three weeks’ imprisonment.) A girl 
of 10 years of age was unmercifully caned, then burned 
with heated oil, and an irritant was applied. Not content 
with this the dastardly employer let loose a swarm of red 
ants on the poor child’s body. A ten-year-old girl was 
tied to a pillar, mercilessly caned, and then shut in a room 
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for three days without food. Another young girl was 
burned with a heated spoon, and her feet tied together. 
Later she was suspended from a rafter. These are only 
typical of many cases which come into the courts, and it 
must be remembered is small when compared with the 
cases of gross cruelty which unquestionably occur. 

“In a large measure the system owes its prevalence to 
the fact that while there is in Ceylon a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, there was, until | 
recently, no organisation for the protection of children. — 
Recent exposures have so thoroughly roused public opinion 
that there has been formed a Child’s Protection Society. 
The personnel of the organisation is a guarantee that 
much good will be done, but it will be impossible to help 
a considerable number of these hapless drudges, for the 
simple reason that their existence and whereabouts are 
unknown. If the distressing system is to be checked, 
legislation restricting and controlling child adoption will | 
be necessary. His Excellency the Governor intimated the 
other day that legislation is contemplated for many years 
before it is introduced. Ifthe heartfelt and timely protest + 
Lady Simon now makes does anything to stimulate action 
which will alleviate the pitiful lot of these poor domestic | 
slaves, generations of poor Ceylonese will owe Lady Simon & 
a deep debt of gratitude.—Yours, etc. 

“E. P. B. BROCKWELL, 
“ Editor-in-Chief, ‘ Times of Ceylon,’ Colombo.” 






PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA 


On page 158 of this book, when dealing with 
“Other Forms of Servitude,” I pointed out the 
healthy effect which the publication of British Official 
Reports had had upon the Colonial Administration 
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of Portuguese West Africa, and I stated that these 
improvements lasted “ just so long as and no longer 
than the Consular Reports were being issued.” 
From 1917 onwards there has been a constant stream 
of private information on this subject, pointing to 
the growth of a system under which the Administra- 
tion was becoming more and more involved in 
securing labour for private interests by means of 
forcible methods, including the shipping of natives 
to the Cocoa Islands, as S. Thome and Principe are 
called. A Portuguese paper in West Africa pub- 
lished figures recently in which it was shown that 
1172 natives were carried across the sea from Angola 
to the Islands in two ships during August 1929. 
This new system is now clearly indicated by a 
report issued by the British Overseas Trade De- 
partment.! In this purely trade report our experi- 
enced Consul-General, Mr. Smallbones, says : 


“The wages payable to native labourers under con- 
tract are fixed by the Government. The hut tax at 
present is about equal to the salary for four months. 
These wages are low in proportion to the tax and they 
are also low in proportion to the price of trade goods. 
Generally the natives can grow or gather enough produce 
for sale to the traders to pay the tax and buy their neces- 
sities, and they have little economic incentive to hire 
themselves out for these wages. The intervention of the 
authorities, therefore, becomes necessary to supply the planta- 
tions with labour.2 The natives of Angola are good workers 





1 54-2-0-29. 2 Italics mine.—K. S. 
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and engage themselves freely when comparatively re- 
munerative work is offered them.” 


I know of no other Colonial administration which 
uses the machinery of government to compel labour 
to work for private interests, as the italicised portion 
of this extract sets forth. 

-Portugal is one of the countries which has ratified 
the Slavery Convention, but her representatives led 
the opposition in Geneva to the Forced Labour 
Convention at the recent Forced Labour Conference, 
and it would seem that while the conditions dis- 
closed by Mr. Consul Smallbones and others obtain 
in West Africa, she will be precluded from carrying 
out the obligations of these instruments. We can 
only hope that better counsels will prevail, and that 
the humane and lofty principles of Portuguese legisla- 
tion will in fact be applied administratively. 


LIBERIA 


The Commission of Enquiry referred to on p. 83 
was appointed, and has presented a report (not yet 
published) to the League of Nations’ Secretariat and 
the State Department at Washington. A summary 
of the report, published by the Liberian Govern- 
ment, states that though slave markets no longer 
exist in the Republic, slavery as defined by the 1926 
Anti-Slavery Convention does exist, and discloses a 
grave situation as regards forced labour. Publica- 
tion of the full report is urgently called for. 
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SLAVERY CONVENTION 


Whereas the signatories of the General Act of the Brussels 
Conference of 1889-90 declared that they were equally 
animated by the firm intention of putting an end to the 
traffic in African slaves ; 

Whereas the signatories of the Convention of Saint 
Germain-en-Laye of 1919 to revise the General Act of Berlin 
of 1885 and the General Act and Declaration of Brussels of 
1890 affirmed their intention of securing the complete sup- 
pression of slavery in all its forms and of the slave trade by 

: land and sea ; 
Taking into consideration the report of the Temporary 
Slavery Commission appointed by the Council of the League 
of Nations on June 12, 1924 ; 
Desiring to complete and extend the work accomplished 
under the Brussels Act and to find a means of giving practical 
effect throughout the world to such intentions as were ex- 
pressed in regard to slave trade and slavery by the signa- 
tories of the Convention of Saint Germain-en-Laye, and 
recognising that it is necessary to conclude to that end more 
detailed arrangements than are contained in that Convention ; 

Considering, moreover, that it is necessary to prevent 
forced labour from developing into conditions analogous to 
slavery ; 

[The High Contracting Parties] have decided to conclude 
a Convention and have accordingly: appointed as their 


Plenipotentiaries : 
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Who, having communicated their full powers, have 
agreed as follows : 


ARTICLE 1 


For the purpose of the present Convention, the following 
definitions are agreed upon : 
1. Slavery is the status or condition of a person over 


whom any or all of the powers attaching to the right of 


ownership are exercised. 

2. The slave trade includes all acts involved in the cap- 
ture, acquisition or disposal of a person with intent to reduce 
him to slavery ; all acts involved in the acquisition of a slave 
with a view to selling or exchanging him ; all acts of dis- 
posal by sale or exchange of a slave acquired with a view to 
being sold or exchanged, and, in general, every act of trade 
or transport in slaves. 


ARTICLE 2 


The High Contracting Parties undertake, each in respect 
of the territories placed under its sovereignty, jurisdiction, 
protection, suzerainty or tutelage, so far as they have not 
already taken the necessary steps : 

(a) To prevent and suppress the slave trade ; 

(b) To bring about, progressively and as soon as possible, 
the complete abolition of slavery in all its forms. 


ARTICLE 3 


The High Contracting Parties undertake to adopt all 
appropriate measures with a view to preventing and sup- 
pressing the embarkation, disembarkation and transport of 
slaves in their territorial waters and upon all vessels flying 
their respective flags. 

The High Contracting Parties undertake to negotiate as 
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soon as possible a general Convention with regard to the 
slave trade which will give them rights and impose upon 
them duties of the same nature as those provided for in the 
Convention of June 17, 1925, relative to the International 
Trade in Arms (Articles 12, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and para- 
graphs 3, 4 and 5 of Section II. of Annex II.) with the 
necessary adaptations, it being understood that this general 
Convention will not place the ships (even of small tonnage) 
of any High Contracting Parties in a position different from 
that of the other High Contracting Parties. 

It is also understood that, before or after the coming into 
force of this general Convention, the High Contracting 
Parties are entirely free to conclude between themselves, 
without, however, derogating from the principles laid down 
in the preceding article, such special agreements as, by 
reason of their peculiar situation, might appear to be suitable 
in order to bring about as soon as possible the complete 
disappearance of the slave trade. 


ARTICLE 4 


The High Contracting Parties shall give to one another 
every assistance with the object of securing the abolition of 
slavery and the slave trade. 


ARTICLE 5 


The High Contracting Parties recognise that recourse to 
compulsory or forced labour may have grave comsequences 
and undertake, each in respect of the territories placed under 
its sovereignty, jurisdiction, protection, suzerainty or tute- 
lage, to take all necessary measures to prevent compulsory 
or forced labour from developing into conditions analogous 
to slavery. 

It is agreed that : 
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(1) Subject to the transitional provisions laid down in 
paragraph (2) below, compulsory or forced labour may 
only be exacted for public purposes. 

(2) In territories in which compulsory or forced labour 
for other than public purposes still survives, the High Con- 
tracting Parties shall endeavour progressively and as soon 
as possible to put an end to the practice. So long as such 

forced or compulsory labour exists, this labour shall invari- 

ably be of an exceptional character, shall always receive 
adequate remuneration, and shall not involve the removal 
of the labourers from their usual place of residence. 

(3) In all cases, the responsibility for any recourse to 
compulsory or forced labour shall rest with the competent 
central authorities of the territory concerned. 





ARTICLE 6 


Those of the High Contracting Parties whose laws do not 
at present make adequate provision for the punishment of 
infractions of laws and regulations enacted with a view to 
giving effect to the purposes of the present Convention under- 
take to adopt the necessary measures in order that severe 
penalties may be imposed in respect of such infractions. 


ARTICLE 7 


The High Contracting Parties undertake to communicate * 
to each other and to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations any laws and regulations which they may enact with 
a view to the application of the provisions of the present 
Convention. 


ARTICLE 8 


The High Contracting Parties agree that disputes arising 
between them relating to the interpretation or application 
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of this Convention shall, if they cannot be settled by direct 
negotiation, be referred for decision to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. In case either or both of the States 
Parties to such a dispute should not be parties to the Protocol 
of December 16, 1920, relating to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, the dispute shall be referred, at the 
choice of the Parties and in accordance with the constitu- 
tional procedure of each State, either to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice or to a court of arbitration 
constituted in accordance with the Convention of October 
18, 1907, for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, 
or to some other court of arbitration. 


ARTICLE 9 


At the time of signature or of ratification or of accession, 
any High Contracting Party may declare that its acceptance 
of the present Convention does not bind some or all of the 
territories placed under its sovereignty, jurisdiction, protec- 
tion, suzerainty or tutelage in respect of all or any provisions 
of the Convention ; it may subsequently accede separately 
on behalf of any one of them or in respect of any provision 
to which any one of them is not a party. 


ARTICLE 10 


In the event of a High Contracting Party wishing to 
denounce the present Convention, the denunciation shall 
be notified in writing to the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations, who will at once communicate a certified true 
copy of the notification to all the other High Contracting 
Parties informing them of the date on which it was received. 

The denunciation shall only have effect in regard to the 
notifying State, and one year after the notification has 
reached the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 

T 
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Denunciation may also be made separately in respect of 
any territory placed under its sovereignty, jurisdiction, 
protection, suzerainty or tutelage. 


ARTICLE I1 


The present Convention, which will bear this day’s date 
and of which the French and English texts are both authentic, 
will remain open for signature by the States Members of the 
League of Nations until April 1, 1927. 

The Secretary-General of the League of Nations will sub- 
sequently bring the present Convention to the notice of 
States which have not signed it, including States which are 
not Members of the League of Nations, and invite them to 
accede thereto. 

A State desiring to accede to the Convention shall notify 
its intention in writing to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations and transmit to him the instrument of 
accession, which shall be deposited in the archives of the 
League. 

The Secretary-General shall immediately transmit to all 
the other High Contracting Parties a certified true copy of 
the notification and of the instrument of accession, informing 
them of the date on which he received them. 


ARTICLE 12 


The present Convention will be ratified and the instru- 
ments of ratification shall be deposited in the office of the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations. The Secretary- 
General will inform all the High Contracting Parties of 
such deposit. 

The Convention will come into operation for each State 
on the date of the deposit of its ratification or of its 
accession. 
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In faith whereof the Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Convention. 


Done at Geneva the twenty-fifth day of September, one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-six, in one copy, which 
will be deposited in the archives of the League of Nations. 
A certified copy shall be forwarded to each signatory State. 


APPENDIX No. II 


SLAVE TRADE (CONSOLIDATION) ACT 1873 


JURISDICTION OF COURT OVER OFFENCES UNDER 


5 G. 4 c. 113 (SLAVE TRaDE Act 1824) 


SECTION 26.—Any offence against this Act or the said 
enactments with which this Act is to be construed as one, 
or otherwise in connexion with the slave trade, shall for 
all purposes of and incidental to the trial and punishment 
of a person guilty of such offence, and all proceedings and 
matters preliminary and incidental to and consequential 
on such trial and punishment, and for all purposes of and 
incidental to the jurisdiction of any court, constable, and 
officer with reference to such offence, be deemed to have 
been committed either in the place in which the offence was 
committed, or in the county of Middlesex, or in any place 
in which the person guilty of the offence may for the time 
being be, either in Her Majesty’s dominions, or in any foreign 
port or place in which Her Majesty has jurisdiction ; and 
the offence may be described in any indictment or other 
document relating thereto as having been committed at the 
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place where it was wholly or partly committed, or as having 
been committed on the high seas or out of Her Majesty’s 
dominions, and the venue or local description in the margin 
may be that of the place in which the trial is held. 

Where any such offence is commenced at one place and 
completed at another, the place at which such offence is to 
be deemed to have been committed shall be either the place 
where the offence was commenced or the place where the 
offence was completed. 

Where a person being in one place is accessory to or aids 
or abets in any such offence committed in another place, 
the place at which such offence is to be deemed to have been 
committed shall be either the place in which the offence was 
actually committed or the place where the offender was at 
the time of his being so accessory, aiding or abetting. 

Where it appears to any court or the judge of any court 
having jurisdiction to try any such offence that the removal 
of an offender charged with such offence to some other place 
in Her Majesty’s dominions for trial would be conducive 
to the interests of justice, such court or judge may by warrant, 
or instrument in the nature of a warrant, direct such re- 
moval, and such offender may be removed and tried accord- 
ingly ; and section two hundred and sixty-eight of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, shall apply to the removal of 
an offender under this section in the same manner as if the 
term “ consular officer ” in that section included the court 
or judge making such warrant or instrument. 
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